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The Gasket 
that fills any gap 
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C= that go anywhere faster, at lower cost modified with other materials, was found to be 

and with fewer rejects, are now made with IC easily compounded to give consistently the deli- 
Vynafoam—liquid vinyl compounds that flow, then cate balance of properties required. 

foam in place. The simple application of a few Uniformity, the right rate and type of foaming, 

minutes’ heat uniformly expands the wet, extruded the right fusing temperature plus good physical 

paste to 300-400 of its original volume. The and chemical properties—all were important fac- 

resultant, evenly textured foam gives a tough, tors which led Interchemical to choose PLIOvIC for 

tight seal that resists oxidation, oils, greases and this versatile gasketing, insulating and cushioning 

most chemicals. material. How can PLIovIC help your product? For 

Important ingredient in this new gasketing details write: 

material is PLIOvic — the easy-processing Goodyear, Chemical Division, 


vinyl resin by Goodyear. PLIOVIC, Department X-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. 


ite CHEMICAL 


DIVISION 


» Pliobond, Pli e, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic--T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio I¢ 


Use- Semel Products — CHEMICUM * PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC » WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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JET BOMBERS WON’T WAIT tor 


you to aim your guns — you've got to do it with 
mechanical hands and electronic brains. Those 


120 mm. muzzles must swing smoothly ahead of 
targets that are racing through space, must guide 
shells unerringly to points in the sky where in- 
vaders will be. 

How is it done? By the M-33 fire-control system 
produced by Western Electric for the Army, a sys- 
tem based upon radars and electronic computers. 

Many of the M-33’s basic principles are the 
same as those used to guide your dial telephone 
call to the right number — and Western Electric 
makes dial telephone systems, too. That’s why, with 
72 years of experience as manufacturing unit of 


the Bell System, we have the highly specialized 
skills needed to produce electronic equipment, such 
as M-33, for national defense. 

At the same time we are doing work of this kind 
for the Armed Forces, we are also going full speed 
ahead with our regular job — making telephone 
equipment to help keep Bell System service going 


and growing. ay EY EY YP I) 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 





Here’s a New 


‘Trarric Cop’ |: 


for short high-speed runs Res 
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Everyone Can Count on Ei 


VEEDER-ROOT | 


This new small Predetermining Ratchet Counter is chine as a standard integral part. And it’s just one 





set for any run up to 1,000 counts, pieces or other of scores of standard and special Veeder-Root 

units by the three knurled setting knobs. Then it Counters for every mechanical and electrical appli- — 
subtracts to zero, and at that point actuates a con- cation in any field from atomics to automation. 

tact to light a light, ring a bell or stop the machine. What would you like to count? Let Veeder-Root 

Compact and easy to reset, this counter makes an figure out how to do it. Write: 

attractive new selling feature when built into a ma- 
VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED eee es ee 

HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


® “The Name that Counts” 
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Webster Convector in semi-private room, Euclid- 
Glenville Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. Architect: 
Conrad and Simpson. Consulting Engineer: 
Vincent Eaton. Consultant: Russell B. Craw- 
ford, M. D. Heating Contractor: Gorman- 
Lavelle Plumbing & Heating Company. General 
Contractor: Cleveland Construction Company. 


Hospital Heating... 
Weather-Controlled 


“Controlled-by-the-Weather” 
Webster Moderator System gives 
low-cost heating comfort to new 
hospital. 


Construction cost of the new 200- 
bed Euclid-Glenville Hospital was 
less than $12,000 per bed. Compact 
design reduces traffic, speeds nurs- 
ing service, cuts exterior wall space 
per square foot of floor area, elimi- 
nates long pipe runs. 


oe pean 





The ten-zone Electronic Webster 
Moderator System of Steam Heat- 
ing varies steam flow automatically 
with changes in outdoor tempera- 
ture, permits manual regulation of 
heat delivery when needed. Steam 
distribution is balanced to all radi- 
ators at the same time. Webster 
Radiator Valves provide individual 
complete shut-off at each radiator. 
For more information, call the 
Webster Representative, or write us. 


Address Dept. BW-12 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 
Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 





Other Webster Heating 

Equipment includes Tru- 

Perimeter Heating with 

Webster Walvector and Webster 

Baseboard Heating; Webster Control 

for Hot Water Heating; Webster 

Steam Heating Specialties for heat- 

ing and process applications; Unit 
Heaters. 
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WORLD’S LEADING PRODUCER OF 
ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


International Business Machines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
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AMONG SEVERAL REASONS IS THIS IMPORTANT ONE: a Yorkaire System is the right kind 
of air conditioning . . . custom-tailored to the building. 


That’s why you'll find York cooling in 27 of Miami Beach’s largest, best hotels (not to 
mention the leading hotels in Miami proper). As in all large buildings, glass areas and heat loads and 
floor areas and numbers of rooms, economic considerations, taxes, depreciation and many other factors 
varied from hotel to hotel, up and down the Beach. So obviously no one system—or even two or three 


—could do the job best for every hotel. That’s why York engineered each system to fit the particular 
hotel in which it is installed. 





You can apply this knowledge and experience to your building by calling your York 
District Office (located in principal cities and listed in the classified phone book). York Corporation, York, Pa. 


HEADQUARTERS MOCHANEC ATL COOLING SINCE 17885 














Why have 27 of Miami Beach's 


largest. newest hotels 


- installed Yorkaire Systems 





of air conditioning? 
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IF YOU ARE ABOUT TO AIR CONDITION ANY BUILDING .... consult with experi- 
enced York Engineers as so many others have done. York brought the right kind of cooling to the Empire 
State Building and to Cincinnati's Netherland-Plaza Hotel, for example—and, of course, to the 27 
Miami Beach hotels shown on the map below. Recent contracts include Denver's new and exciting 
Mile High Center, the Equitable Life Assurance Society Building in San Francisco, the new Webb & 
Knapp 34th Street Office Building in New York City and Philadelphia’s fabulous new Penn Center. 
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air conditioning 





TEAD QUARTERS MECHANICAL COOLING SUN CE 188s 5 
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KEEP APPLIANCES 
IN SERVICE 





Print-It-Yourself 
Dear Sir: rey 


Your article on silk screen print- 
ing, An Old Art Whips Up a Big 
Business [BW—Nov.20’54,p82], 
was of particular interest... . I’m 
an auto salesman but my hobby is 
art. During a call, my client showed 
me how simple it was, and my life- 
long ambition—personal, original 
Christmas cards, in volume—was 
answered. 

My cost of materials for 200 
Christmas cards, including en- 
velopes, ran $8.00, or only 4¢ 


a i 
Merry Christmas to you. Depar' 
JACK NONN §f wider 

NASHVILLE, TENN. housing 





Dissent on Percent 


Dear Sir: 
In your article, A Bigger Slice 
for Food [BW—Nov.13’54,p134] 


7 pea ee Seer auly mos ms . appears the following sentence; 


point in figuring the over-all costs of electrical cords. “Today . food accounts for around 
os : : 30% of disposable income.” 
Add to that; receiving inspection costs —assem- __ In looking up the data released 


by the Agricultural Marketing 


bly costs—line inspection costs—and the costs of Service for the first quarter a= 





\ failures in service. The total is the real cost of cords. 1954, I notice that food expendi- 

j tures as percentage of disposable 

If you think in terms of actual over-all profit— income amounted to 25%, while 

— . for the second, third and fourth 
it will pay you to do business with Belden. j quarters of 1953, it was 26%. 

‘ Based on the “cost to consumer 

Save Time, Save Money ’ of fixed quantities of food repre- 

senting annual consumption per 

‘ person,” we find that for the first, 

Spey Bethe , second, third and fourth quarters 


Belden Manufacturing Co. of 1953 only 18% of disposable 

: income is spent for these items, 
4689-A W. Van Buren St., Chicago 44, Ill. f and 17% for the first quarter of 
1954. 

We are eating better today than 
we were in 1935-39, consequently 
the percentage of disposable in- 
come going for food is higher now 

than it was in the 1935-39 period, 

Check but it must also be remembered 

of : € ; that the 25% or 26% includes the 

cost of food eaten outside the home. 

WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY This can be quite a large item in 
the course of a year. 

It would seem therefore that the 


MANUFACTURERS WHOSE PRODUCTS SERVE BEST. .' 
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With New Departures— 
ROTOR 
GIVES 
UPKEEP 
THE f 
“AIR”! | 









Rotor Tool Company design utilizes three New “ 
Departure ball bearings. Front bearing is 
wider to give greater surface on shaft and 
housing to withstand vibratory loads. 





Holding the line against maintenance down- 
time! Three New Departures in the Rotor Tool 
air grinder need no adjustment. . . cut lubri- 
cation requirements to virtually zero. 


These New Departure double-shielded bear- 
ings are protected from foreign matter. They 
have the high capacity to carry radial and 
thrust loads . . . to withstand the shocks of 
hard use and rough handling. At the same 
time, cool-running New Departure ball bear- 
ings maintain accurate alignment and assure 
maximum power at the grinding wheel. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 






You can build these advantages into your W CEPARLURL © DIVISION OF S © BRISTOL. CONNECTICUT 
product, too. Talk with your New Departure 6 in Mend Sandusky, OhiG 
engineer—today! n t. Catharines, Ontaric 
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This picture shows it used for small-parts storage. . . 
all items easy to select from fewer aisles. It provides constant, 
visual inventory control. 

Costing as little as $2.25 per hatch-foot, including rack, track 
and guard rail, Rapistan FLOW RACK is the first unitized, 
gravity flow shelving available . . 
out by the mile on a modern mass production basis, cutting 
its cost to little more than “dead” storage. 





tded 






















This is new FLOW RACK! It’s an 
amazingly versatile materials han- 
dling device. Manufacturers find it a 
production aid . . . wholesalers find it 
excellent for systematic order picking. 
making 


. and Rapistan is turning it 


It saves space, places parts in process right next to production 
lines, eliminates traffic jams. Whether your live-storage prob- 
lems involve FIFO (first-in-first-out), inventory control, or 
just plain ease of handling, you should check conveyorized 
FLOW RACK advantages. 


Let ug send you- 


A FREE SAMPLE OF 
FLOW RACK COMPONENTS 


FLOW RACK 





Talk if over with your production 
men, and determine how you can 
use FLOW RACK. Just send your 
name fo the address below. 


The RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., Inc. 
186 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 














figure of 30% used in the article 
is larger than it should be. 

F. A. Wir 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
J. I. CASE CO. 
RACINE, WIS. 





¢ The problem here seems to be 
which series of statistics one uses, 
For the article in question, BUSI- 
NESS WEEK used the series for 
food and alcoholic beverages put 
out by the Dept. of Commerce, 
The inclusion of alcoholic bever- 
ages and food eaten outside the 
home seemed appropriate, since 
the article was concerned with the 
question of whether or not con- 
sumers increase their buying of 
luxury items as income increases. 


Sublime to Ridiculous? 


Dear Sir: 
Without any intention of regard- 
ing you as having communistic 
leanings, it seems a bit incongru- 
ous to have a reader immediately 
skip from the description of $40-to- 
$50 plush resorts [BW—Nov.20 
°54,p180], to hints on how to clean 
his necktie. Or does he acquire 
the loot to patronize these swank 
places by the money saved on his 
cleaning bills? 
J. E. FISHER 
ROYAL 





OAK, MICH. 


¢ It’s just that some of those desk 
clerks won’t even give you a room 
if you’re wearing a soiled necktie. 


Urban Renewal 


Dear Sir: 

In your article explaining urban 
renewal [BW—Nov.27’54,p28], 
you have stated: “cities . . . are 
eligible for federal aid to produce 
predominantly residential develop- 
ments out of either residential or 
non-residential slums.” 

This statement is “the truth,” but 
not the whole truth. They could 
also produce industrial, commer- 
cial or other developments out of 
residential slums. 

Under the 1949 law . . . in order 
to qualify for HHFA funds, resi- 
dential use had to be predominant 
either in the existing slum or in the 
new development which would re- 
place it. 

The new law states that residen- 
tial uses must be “substantial,” 
rather than “predominant” as in 
the old law. So that under the 1954 
law, slums which are presently a 
mixture of blighted industrial, com- 
mercial and residential uses, in an 
area which is really best suited for, 
say industrial use, can qualify for 
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For want of a nail, a kingdom was lost. 
For want of a part, an order was lost. 
Clogged production lines, delayed ship- 
ments, tied-up working capital, irate cus- 
tomers, red ink — this is the price you pay 
for faulty inventory control. 

You can avoid such pitfalls with Keysort 
punched-card accounting. In this instance, 
Keysort would have shown that stock was 
inadequate before production orders were 
written. The necessary parts could have 


been turned out to reach Assembly on time. 

A McBee Keysort installation can give 
you comprehensive, accurate reports on 
every phase of factory operation, and give 
them to you fast. On your desk by the 4th 
of every month. Whether you run a 100- 
man branch plant or an industrial titan. 
The cost? Surprisingly low. 

The trained McBee representative near 
you will be glad to show you how it’s done. 
Or write us. 


Punched-card accounting for any business 


Manufactured exclusively by The McBee Company, Athens, Ohio °¢ Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


Offices in principal cities 


¢ In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 

















Glassine anu Greaseproof 


Protection - Low Cost - Versatile - Eye Appeal. 


The density of Rhinelander glassine and 
greaseproof papers provides super strength 
and greaseproof protection at low cost. 

They are versatile in application . . . for 
example either plain or corrugated* pads, 
strips, trays, dividers and die-cut liners are 
the ready answer to the difficult problem of 
Specify Rhinelander providing shockproof protection even for del- 
on your next order. icate baked goods. 

Glassine and greaseproof are truly a 
compliment to any product—they are also 
availabie in assorted colors, plain, waxed*, or 
coated for a variety of protective packaging 
applications. 


* Available through 
leading converters. 


RHINELANDER 


Paper Company e Rhinelander, Wisconsin 








federal aid for redevelopment. ..., 


ELIZABETH GAWAIN 


ASSOCIATE PLANNER 
REDEVELOPMENT AGENCY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


ELLIOTT BROWN 


Who's Who 


Dear Sir: 

. . . We are very much pleased 
with your article, $2-Billion Worth 
of Design by Conference [BW— 
Dec.4’54,p96]. However . . . credit 
was Omitted to Claude E. Hooton, 
our Associate Architect on the Pan- 
American Life Insurance building 
in New Orleans. 

The name of John B. Rodgers 
was assigned to the picture of 
Elliott Brown and vice versa. 

The NYU-Bellevue hospital is 
not completed, only the graduate 
medical school and the rehabilita- 
tion building so far. The nurses’ 
home and hospital will be the next 
buildings in the group... . 

ELISABETH S. ROTHCHILD 
SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ The captions above identify 
Messrs. Brown and Rodgers cor- 
rectly. 
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INI 
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‘+! Midwestern manufacturers can find the steels they use most often at one centrally located 
source of supply. For a detailed description of these products write, on your business 
letterhead, for Inland’s Products Book. 
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HOT AND COLD ROLLED ‘Bere 
SHEETS AND STRIP B = REINFORCING BARS 


ENAMELING IRON SHEETS | HIGH STRENGTH STEELS 


TI-NAMEL SHEETS FOR STEEL SHEET PILING 
ONE COAT PORCELAIN 
ENAMELING 


TI-CO... TIGHT-COATED 
GALVANIZED SHEETS 





CARBON STEEL 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES 


RAILS AND TRACK 
ACCESSORIES 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
LEDLOY—WORLD'S MOST 
TIN PLATE, ELECTROLYTIC MACHINABLE STEELS 
AND HOT-DIPPED ; 
*RED-TOP FENCE 


SPECIAL COATED POSTS 
MANUFACTURING TERNES 


CARBON AND RAIL 
STEEL BARS 


CARBON STEEL PLATES 











“A-WAY SAFETY PLATE 
SIC]. Obes 











"Registered Inland trademarks 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 South Dearborn Street + Chicago 3, Illinois 


SALES OFFICES: Chicago « Milwaukee « St. Paul 
Davenport « St. Louis ¢ Kansas City « Indianapolis 
Detroit * New York 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Sheets « Strip « Plates 
Structural Shapes * Bars ¢ Tin Mill Products ¢ Rails and Track 
Accessories * Coal Chemicals * 




















Looking for a new plant site?’ 





Mastic Tile Corp. of America manufac- 
tures asphalt and vinyl asbestos floor- 
ing materials, and the Long Beach 
plant supplies these materials to the 
eleven Western states, Western Can- 
ada, Hawaii, Alaska and for export 
to the Far East. 


‘Long Beach was selected due to its central location in 
the metropolitan Los Angeles market, as well as permit- 
ting a plant location adjacent to excellent rail and truck- 
ing facilities. The proximity to Long Beach Harbor 
permitted ease in exporting our finished product as well 
as receiving many of our raw materials from the Eastern 
Seaboard via the Panama Canal. 


“Since inception of our operation in 1949 we have found 
a diversified labor pool and ideal labor relations which 
have helped materially in our growing to become the 
largest asphalt tile plant in the West and one of the 
largest facilities of this type in the United States.” 
MASTIC TILE CORP. OF AMERICA 


Western Division 
H. C. Hachmeister, Vice President 


Locate Your Plant Near | 


America’s Most 


Modern Port 


CALIFOR 










NIA 
















The Port of Long Beach possesses shipping facilities 
second to none in the world. The comprehensive plan 
of development now under way has already produced the 
world’s largest and longest pier; the world’s largest clear- 
span transit shed used exclusively for cargoes; and its 
all-weather eye, the first commercially operated radar 
station in the United States. 


Other features of the Port of Long Beach are its 
expansive outdoor paved storage areas; the bulk loader 
capable of handMng over 500 tons per hour; water depths 
to take any ship afloat; and an income from its shipping 
business plus a revenue from the Port-owned oil wells 
that will allow Long Beach to continue virtually unlim- 
ited expansion of its debt-free harbor. 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURES 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE + DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


200 East Ocean Boulevard, Long Beach 2, California 








Truckers Pay 40% 


Dear Sir: 

I note Jerome D. Franklin’ 
letter [Bonds For Better Roads) 
in the issue of BUSINESS WEEK 
dated Dec. 4 page 13, and am es. 
pecially interested in his statement 
to the effect that the trucking in. 
dustry should -participate more ac. 
tively in financing [of roads and 
highways]. 

Maybe you do not know that 





the trucking industry under the 
present schedule is paying as high 
as 40% of the total of all highway 
purposes, including city streets 
which they use very sparingly. . .. 
In Ohio we know, and are no 
doubt going to be in a position to 
prove by an independent survey, 
that the truckers are paying more 
than their fair share. 
Janis M. ARMATROUT 
NORWALK, OHIO 


The Finer Point 


Dear Sir: 

A generation ago, Mr. Gallagher 
and Mr. Shean changed the popu- 
lar pronunciation of positively to 
positively with a song, and I view 
with alarm your joining the frenzied 
but not too well educated adver- 
tising fraternity in trying to change 
our language in another way. 

More and more advertising copy 
contains a phrase such as “X car 
is three times more powerful than 
Y,” or “A chemical works three 
times faster than B.” And on page 
82 of your Dec. 4 issue [Safest 
Seat], you say that... “.. . rear 
seats seem to be three times safer 
than front seats,” when of course 
you mean three times as safe. 

Just analyze it. If A is three 
times as fast as B, it can do three 
times as much in a given iime, 
but if it is three times faster, it 
can do four times as much in a 
given time. If X can go 40 mph. 
and Y is three times faster, it can 
go 40 plus (3 x 40), a total of 
four times as fast as X. 

Let somebody start a nice lively 
argument about this, else the error 
will spread as have the words 
“shafter” and “¢ahfee” amongst 
the boys who read the commer- 
cials these days. It shouldn’t hap- 
pen to a dahg. 

Morris W. ABBOTT 
MILFORD, CONN. 


¢ Reader Abbott is correct, and 
we share his alarm. But we fear 
that his distinction is three times 
finer than the minimum for sur- 
vival in colloquial English. 
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Baas; 


Father has seen plenty of changes in the family loaf of 
bread since he used to bring it home with him from the 
corner bakery. 


GaN Just one bite tells the difference. Today’s “staff of life’ 
Ayias tastes better, thanks to Atlas food emulsifiers. These 
modern “‘bakers’ helpers” make crust more tender and 
help bread stay palatable days longer in the home. 


Atlas products help to make many of the things you eat 
taste better and stay fresh longer. Atlas chemical develop- 





POWDER COMPANY 


SORBITOL, EMULSIFIERS, DETERGENTS 


POLYESTER RESINS, PAINTS, EXPLOSIVES ments have contributed richly to the textile, industrial 
and § ACTIVATED CARBONS, LAUNDRY COVERS chemicals, agricultural, medicinal, petroleum, and other 
fear industrial fields. And, in the near future, you’ll be using 
imes and enjoying still better products for farm, home and 
= factory—made better through Atlas chemical research. 





Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 




















Another Industrial Leader... 
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Tractor Development 
and Testing Building for 
J.1. Case Co., Racine, Wisconsia 
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Storage 
Building for 
J.1. Case Co., Racine, Wisconsin 



























Tool & Pattern Shop 
for J. 1. Case Co., 
Anniston, Alabama 


Warehouse and Loading Dock for 
J. L. Case Co., Bettendorf, lowa 





Only LURIA offers you the SPEED and ECONOMY of 
STANDARDIZATION ... plus all the ADAPTABILITY 
and DURABILITY of CUSTOM-DESIGNED UNITS 





For J. I. Case, famed manufacturer of farm machinery, a 
total of 19 Luria structural steel buildings! And Luria’s 
re-order record with other industrial leaders is equally 
impressive . .. because Luria Buildings deliver such im- 
pressive performance. Each structure surpasses the most 
stringent building codes. Each represents substantial 
savings. Each is adaptable to individual requirements. 
These are the reasons why Luria Standardized Build- 
ings can meet the needs of your expansion program. 
Discuss it with your Luria representative. 





Maintenance 
Building for J. 1. Case Co., 


Manufacturing Building for Rockford, Illinois 


J.1. Case Co., Anniston, Alabama 






















Platform Shed for 
J. 1. Case Co., Burlington, lowa 


LURIA ENGINEERING Company 


511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
District Offices: ATLANTA e¢ PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON 
CHICAGO « WASHINGTON, D.C, « Plant: BETHLEHEM, PA. 






Branch Showrooms and 
Warehouse for J. |. Case Co., 
Houston, Texas 























Mand oct uring a s a =, 
Lakarng for Storage Building for J. 1. Case Co., Receiving and Manufacturing Building 
1.1 Case Co., Stockton, Colfornia Racine, Wisconsin for J. 1. Case Co., Racine, Wisconsin 


LURIA Customers are REPEAT Customers 
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Housing starts in this year’s fourth quarter are smashing records. 


Never has the rate been so high at this time of year—not even in the 
final quarters of 1949 and 1950. This caps a housing year that has steadily 
picked up steam after a faltering start. 


Dwelling units started in November are estimated in the monthly 
Commerce-Labor Dept. report at 103,000. This is the highest ever recorded 
for the month by a substantial margin. 

And it comes on top of a record October with 106,000 starts. 


Thus December, even if it were to fall off far more than seasonally, 
will put the quarter over the top. 


Indications now are that housing starts for the fourth quarter will 
run almost exactly 300,000. Best previous mark for the period was 283,000 
in the final quarter of 1950. (The 1949 figure was eclipsed in 1950 by the 
narrowest of margins.) 


Housing, when this year’s figures are finally tabulated, will top 
1.2-million quite comfortably. That will be about 10% over 1953 (though 
perhaps 175,000 below record-breaking 1950). 


The performance is the more remarkable when you consider that 1954 
started off with a first quarter that ran nearly 8% behind 1953. 

April was down only 3%, May broke even, and then the boom was on. 

Housing starts in the early summer, some thought, were “borrowing” 


from late-year business en the prospects of easier federal mortgage guaran- 
tees. But there was no borrowing to it. 


Gains expanded until November ran 28% ahead of the year before. 


Analysts now are bound to wonder if 1954 “borrowed” from 1955. 


Heavy starts late this year will mean high activity well into the new 
year. It will take a lot of building just to finish the homes that have been 
started in recent months. 


But after that? The question is one of 1955’s prize riddles. 


Here’s one thing to watch in next year’s housing situation: 


Bankers believe there is a good chance that mortgage money may get 
tighter, that rates might be a little higher (page 121). That, in turn, would 
make it harder to sell new homes on completion. 


This is, of course, still guesswork. But any tightening would mar pros- 
pects for the predicted 1.3-million home starts in 1955. 


Use of electric power highspots the vigor of industry’s revival. 


Last summer, the Great Lakes area was having trouble holding even 
with year-ago on power output. This diversified manufacturing region 
(called Central Industrial by the utility people) now has pulled up to 
where its demand for juice each week is running 8% to 10% above last 
year. 
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Though the area still is behind the rate of gain for the country as a 
whole, it is getting close for the first time in over a year. 


—e-—— 
Metalworking doubtless is less concentrated than it was 15 years ago. 
Steelmaking certainly has spread geographically. 
Yet a vast pool of metallurgy still centers on the Great Lakes. 
You see this in operating rates for various steel districts, as listed by 
Iron Age this week: Buffalo, 100%; Detroit, 92%; Cleveland, 904%; 


Chicago, 8742%. They grade down from there (except for a single non- 
Lake interloper, Wheeling, with operations at 88%). 


Alabama and the Northeast still haven’t got back to the 70% level. 
— 9. 


Not a little of today’s metalworking activity—and its concentration 
around the Great Lakes—can be tracked down right where you would 
expect: to the doors of the auto plants. 


Their production lines now are whizzing along fast enough to account 
for well over 7-million new passenger cars in a year’s time. 


Aluminum versus other metals continues a lively automotive topic— 
particularly among the people producing aluminum. 

The average car today uses something over 2,500 Ib. of steel and some 
500 Ib. of other metals. (Less than 15 Ib., all told, is aluminum.) 

But backers talk of 400 Ib. of aluminum as feasible. 


Think what this could mean: 400 lb. of aluminum would displace 800 
to 1,000 lb. of the other metals because there is more than twice as much 
aluminum to the pound when compared with other commonly used metals. 

This would be quite a weight reducer—but there’s always a cost 
factor (particularly in aluminum alloys, for little is used pure). 


Retail sales in December probably won’t pull the year as a whole 
even with 1953. But the month will rival 1952’s peak for December. 

November pulled about $500-million ahead of the year before—even 
without the full benefit of the upturn in autos. If December can do as 
well, it will just about match the $16.9-billion volume for 1952. 

For the year, late-month gains are only reducing earlier losses; 1954 
probably will be about 1% off from 1953’s $153-billion. 


— 9... 
More people are working in factories and they are getting more hours 
of work than they did earliey in the year. 
Besides, even though manufacturing employment still is about 14-mil- 
lion under its postwar peak, payrolls are coming back. 


The average worker in November drew virtually $73 a week, a record. 
¢ 


Wages and salaries, the big item in personal income, finally reversed 


their slide in October. Though still more than $3-billion behind 1953 (at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate), the comparison will becoffe increasingly 
favorable due to declining year-ago figures. 
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AVE you seen the sparkling new designs in stain- 
less steel tableware? They're being produced by 
famous-name companies and they're lovely . . . true 
heirloom quality, good for generations and available 
in patterns to grace any table, any occasion. 

And so practical’ You can enjoy your beautiful 
stainless table settings every day—not just on state 
occasions—because Allegheny Metal doesn’t tarnish, 
never needs laborious polishing, and the lustrous, 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson plants 





satiny surface is so hard and strong that it resists 


ordinary dents and scratches in service. 

Doesn't that sound like something you'd like to 
have? And somewhere in your business, too, the same 
qualities in Allegheny Metal may be able to give you 
a very important competitive edge. Let us help you 
engineer it. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22. Pa. 
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Fosbond helps add buy-appeal to McCray KOLDFLO cabinets 


McCray KOLDFLO cabinets for 
ice cream, frozen foods and meats 
are widely used in self-service stores 
and super markets from coast to 
coast. Superbly engineered for their 
basic job of holding low tempera- 
tures within, they also have to do 
double-duty as silent salesmen, pre- 
sent foods in an attractive way. 
Their handsome high gloss, high 
baked white enamel finish, locked on 
with Fosbond «, is a big factor in their 
famous eye-appeal. 


Fosbond 61, applied to both the zinc 
and steel surfaces of McCray cabi- 
nets, creates an ideal base for the 
organic finish—making it easier to 
apply, and promoting a smoother 


coating “locked” to the underlying 
metal. With Fosbond, McCray has 
obtained excellent adherence of finish 
to metal, a superb quality outer 
finish, and top production. 


In addition to the necessary Fosbond 
materials, Pennsalt also offers to 
users continuing technical assistance 
to keep operations smooth-running, 
trouble-free. And behind Fosbond 
stands Pennsalt—a major chemical 
producer with long experience in the 
metal processing field. 


If your plant and product would 
benefit from a better phosphatizing 
process and the merchandising value 
of the Fosbond-Good Housekeeping 


emblem, 


about Fosbond. Let us make a survey 


of your finishing operation (takes but 


a few hours...no obligation). 
Write: Customer Service Dept., 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 


Co.. 834 Widener Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Pennsalt 


Chemicals 





Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 


you ought to know more 
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CRA tits pirtitys becasue bin tices bithee | DRE rt Cra, ET i OPES Dial 90 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 a Re bias 
9 Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
- Week ee Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index above) » . . . . (*1351 «(11348 «129.5 = :127.1S«éO 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of toms)........cccccveccccccccccccece 1,944 $1,958 1,892 1,900 1,281 
Poms Gb. euhomiunen o60 frites... .... <0. F2 ooos Scan os 00034 seen 173,790 +171,189 141,154 113,145 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). .... . $47,262 $48,568 $51,332 $55,491 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)..................eeee0e- 9,846 9,612 9,197 8,661 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,341 6,286 6,220 6,225 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of toms)..............- 1,417 1,470 1,418 1,395 1,745 
ST NII MEOUDED.,<.. '. c'ss0i-003.0.450csisacewns aesesndilas esaceis 258,595 246,190 258,396 246,855 167,269 
TRADE 
‘Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars)....... ‘ 68 72 69 70 82 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of Ne ere ac scien 42 45 47 41 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) thitadanahot +1% none +5% 3% +30% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)..............eeeeeeeeeee ° 223 221 227 216 22 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).............. 405.5 407.7 411.5 409.0 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 88.9 88.7 89.5 83.5 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100).............ccccacccccs 90.9 91.8 93.7 95.5 ++75.4 
ee WU oo a cn a sed 12d wbes che Sse Kae) seeneeens 18.6¢ 18.6¢ 18.7¢ 19.0¢ 7.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS. RON SS MUNG. ais acess Coa ebine eh ecdemen 144.7 144.7 144.7 141.4 ++76.4 
eer Seen CONN Cee Bee. TU ono, obs oth n'ss kc s's eve see cnaode $32.00 $32.17 $33.83 $30.67 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MfJ, Ib.)............... cece eee 30.000¢  30.000¢ 30.000¢ 29.985¢  14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................. $2.46 $2.51 $2.42 $2.38 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated OR eee ry rrr er 34.03¢ 33.91l¢ 33.80¢ 32.56¢ 30.56¢ 
SME MORTON TIF o. s.5. ci is.0cdo obedac.oe Cae eee eaacas see eeeia ese $2.15 $2.09 $2.18 $2.12 $1.51 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’ s) Ee ee ey re er en meT Es oe 274.4 $275.1 266.3 196.8 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)..............+.++ 3.45% 3.45% 3.45% 3.73% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City qucaiing AD. oc cccvies 14-18% 14-18% 13-13% 24% 4-1% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..................2200 56,583 56,414 55,573 55,159 ++45,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...............++s008% 85,583 85,783 84,424 79,662 ++71,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 22,255 22,214 =21,133 = 23,081 = + #9,299 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.............. 36,752 37,106 37,377 32,668 ++49,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ...........ccccscccccccscccccees 25,858 25,965 25,581 26,681 23,883 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Latest Preceding Year 1946 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing................0.s0eeeee08: a $72.98 $72.22 $71.60 $43.82 
Wholesale prices (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)..........0ccccceeeeees Ws Sb vieisiescce 109.8 109.7 109.8 78.7 
i i ME, oe os in nk bode Ase Eee oe eek eened POE Fe cschc tse 103.0 106.0 81.5 55.9 
ES ah es ooo er eee SEE etme a eee $156,843 $152,321 $140,992 ++$85,577 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions). ..................000005: OE oer $14,071 $14,214 $14,040 $8,541 
* Preliminary, week ended Dec. 11, 1954. ++ Estimate. $Date for "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
t Revised, 
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RESILIENT NEOPRENE HANDLES 0n both hack- 
saw and tin snip really prove themselves on 
the job. Won’t crack or chip under workshop 
abuse—won’t deteriorate when exposed to 
oil or acid. And, they give a comfortable grip. 





A PERFECT SEAL and longer diaphragm life 
are assured in this uniquely designed dia- 
phragm valve. Flexible neoprene diaphragm 
and independent seating disk covered with 
neoprene resist abrasion, corrosion, with no 
seat wear on the diaphragm. 





30-40% SMALLER AND LIGHTER than can-sealed transformers, these open units (left) 
coated and sealed with neoprene cost up to 25 % less. Tough, flexible neoprene protects 
windings from moisture and vapor, withstands oil.and ozone, won’t crack from 
vibration or cold. And because neoprene vulcanizes to itself, the neoprene pressure 
seals on terminals are firmly bonded to capsule’s neoprene coating. 


Neoprene can add appeal to products you make 
—stretch the life of products you use 


“Stands up as no other resilient material can” — 
that’s the story of neoprene, Du Pont’s chemical 
rubber. But there are two sides to this story, and 
both can benefit you. 

In selling—neoprene used as a component part in 
your product can give you a selling “‘extra.”’ Its bal- 
anced resistance to deteriorating agents helps assure 
the kind of service that pleases customers, brings 


In your plant—neoprene products will work just 
as hard for you in lowering operating costs. Their 
longer wear means fewer replacements. 

We’ve prepared a special booklet for executives 
that documents, with actual dollars-and-cents ex- 
amples, how the use of neoprene has resulted in 
important savings. It is a report we’re sure you'll be 
interested in . . . a report every industrial executive 


re-orders and repeat sales. should have. Clip coupon for your copy. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET i" za) | 
—_——<_—_—= —— i rer ore erro - ee ee 


¢ ca E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) | 4 


ca Rubber Chemicals Division BW-12 
Wilmington 98, Delaware ee 


Please send me your free booklet—“‘A Report on Neoprene .. . 
The rubber made by Du Pont since 1932 See thee Tetntaiah Masniiten” 


free eee ee eS GR Sh Se ee ee ee ee ee * 
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— THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ...THROUGH CHEMISTRY City. State 











CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. B 


os A is currently celebrating the 50th anniversary of the track-type ' 
1\\ \ e tractor. Texaco offers its congratulations to the manufacturer of 
ye this world-famous equipment. For nearly twenty-five of those 
“50 Years on Tracks,” Texaco lubricants and Lubrication Engi- _ 
neering Service have been helping Caterpillar keep its production 
high, its costs low. 
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DEFENSE SECY. WILSON MAKES SOME CHANGES: 


Buying for Atom War 


Defense Secy. Charles E. Wilson has 
ordered military procurement officials to 
bring their buying in line with some 
new thinking at the White House. Wil- 
son’s order will mean two clear, sharp 
changes in present policy: 

e If you are the single supplier of 
a certain military item—either an end 
product such as a jet engine or a key 
component such as a piece of electronic 
equipment—you can expect not to be 
much longer. The government, as soon 
as it can, will find another producer and 
give him some of the orders that might 
otherwise have gone to you. 

¢ If you have been frozen out of 
military business because of inability to 
produce as cheaply as some other com- 
pany, you may soon have another chance 
to get in. Even though you are not the 
lowest-cost producer of a certain item, 
the government may send some business 
your way. 
* Policy—Behind this is a change in 
basic philosophy. 


Ever since Wilson came in, the gen- 
eral policy on all military procurement 
has been to give the business to the 
single lowest-cost, most efficient pro- 
ducer. 

From here on out, equal importance 
will be given to maintaining the mobili- 
zation base. 

The policy of having just low-cost 
producers in production, with secondary 
sources in mothballs or on standby, is 
on the way out. The policy is now to 
maintain more than one source for each 
military end-item and component, even 
though this means buying from plants 
and companies that are not the lowest- 
cost producers. 
¢ Time—Wilson has given procurement 
officials of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force 30 days to bring their regulations 
into line. 

The impact of the new turnaround 
on actual order-placing will depend 
largely on how hard Wilson intends to 
push his aides into acting on their new 


orders. Even if Wilson really has had a 
change of heart—which isn’t yet certain 
—it will still take time to get his huge, 
lumbering procurement machinery 
turned around. 

e Effects—It seems likely that such big 
companies as Ford and General Motors 
stand to lose military business under the 
new policy. Their smaller competitors— 
Studebaker and American Motors, for 
instance—stand to gain. 

But Detroit speculation this week 
pointed out another angle: it’s true that 
Ford, for instance, might lose out be- 
cause it’s the single supplier of a key 
item. But it might also gain business 
by becoming the second-source supplier 
of an item made up to now only by GM. 
e Directives—The policy change was 
spelled out in a Wilson directive issued 
after the close of business on Dec. 7. It 
said the purpose is to “integrate” pro 
curement policy with mobilization plans. 

It listed nine considerations that will 
be written into procurement regulations 
to guide officials from here on out. 
Among them: maintaining multiple 
sources of supply, dispersed geographi 
cally; avoiding undue concentration on 
a few leading suppliers; preserving man- 
agement experience and essential skilled 
labor forces; using existing industrial 
capacity. 

Wilson’s directive was based on a 
change in an Office of Defense Mobili 
zation order (DMO VII-7). On Nov. 
24, this significant sentence was deleted 
“the general policy in cases where sup 
pliers who are part of the mobilization 
base are unable to compete successfully 
on a bid basis shall be to re-examine the 
mobilization base to determine if the 
capacity can be maintained without in 
clusion of high-cost producers.” 

What this lingo meant was: If a 
higher-cost producer can’t compete, 
then let’s put him on standby or just 
drop him from our books as a potential 
war goods supplier. This sentence made 
low-cost the general rule for procure 
ment. Dropping the sentence automati- 
cally puts equal, or even greater, em 
phasis on factors other than price. 

e Procedure—To cut yourself in on de 
fense business that may be forthcoming 
to new suppliers, you'll need to get two 
Pentagon lists: the Register of Planned 
Wartime Materiel Suppliers, which is 
the official list of qualified plants; and 
the Preferential Planning List, which 
lists the 2,000 or so end items and 
components—the definitive list of items 
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and weapons the military has to have 
to ight a war. 

If you’re not on the plant register, 
check with the nearest military pro- 
curement office. 


I. How It All Began 


Office of Defense Mobilization Chief 
Arthur S. Flemming—the only Demo- 
cratic holdover in the White House 
with a top post—has never bought the 
single-source supplier idea. His agency, 
which theoretically rides herd on all 
government policies having to do with 
industrial preparedness, had _futilely 
battled the single-source idea ever since 
the Republicans took charge. 
¢ Something New—The reasoning that 
made Pres. Eisenhower change his mind 
and go along with Flemming runs some- 
thing like this: 

Planners say the kind of nuclear- 
weapons war now envisioned requires 
something new: You can no longer 
figure on the whole coast-to-coast in- 
dustrial plant as a single integrated pro- 
duction machine, since obviously big 
chunks of its vitals can be completely 
knocked out in a single afternoon. 

Under these circumstances, the way 
to best recover from such an attack is 
to make as many geographical areas and 
production complexes as economically 
self-sustained as possible. So, if New 
York is knocked out, Chicago and en- 
virons can still live and fight back. 

Obviously, multiple source produc- 
tion is absolutely essential to this con- 
cept. 


Il. Putting It to Work 


Past efforts to disperse industry 
through leverage from Washington— 
tax incentives, military orders—have 
been notably unsuccessful. 

But there’s a chance that the new 
policy can really make headway if it’s 
applied at the easiest place to apply it: 
on items that are just getting into pro- 
duction. Take guided missiles. If, 
for instance, a new missile is now being 
produced in a single plant by one low- 
cost producer, additional production 
capacity will be built up not in that 
plant, but in other, dispersed plants. 
¢ How Far?—The big question that’s 
still to be answered is this: How far 
and to what extent will Wilson push his 
underlings in the new direction? Pro- 
curement officers like the single-source, 
lowest-cost outfit. Not only does this 
fit their idea of what is good procure- 
ment policy, but the lowest-cost sources 
almost invariably are companies that 
are easy to get along with—the ones 
that know how to handle the orders 
they take on, the ones that give the 
officer the least amount of trouble 
while delivering quantity and quality 
items on time. 
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Kaiser Sets New Strategy 


Motor company sees hope for turning the corner in 
1955 in a new tack—slowing down on passenger cars, a big 


push on the commercial end. 


Kaiser Motors Corp. is readying, 
along with its 1955 line, a new strategy 
that, it thinks, will put more black into 
its books and confound the prophets of 
its doom. The new strategy showed up 
clearly on TV screens in 22 cities last 
week, when Kaiser-Willys dealers got 
their first glimpse of the 1955 line over 
an international closed-circuit hookup. 

Actually, it’s more of a shift in em- 
phasis, at least for the present, than a 
completely new strategy. It shapes up 
like this: . 
¢ Curtailment of passenger car 
production—though for 1955 Kaiser- 
Willys will still make some passenger 
models, and will make one more stab 
at a bigger share of the low-price mar- 
ket. 

¢ A big push on the commercial 
and utility end—Jeeps, trucks, four- 
wheel drive vehicles, station wagons, 
other utility units. The tipoff on this 
came when the company introduced its 
1955 Jeep last week, a month before 
the public will get a peek at its 1955 
passenger models. 
e Alive and Kicking—The talks that 
went with the dealers’ TV showing 
made it clear that company officials 
aren’t giving an inch to the current 
tendency in the automotive field—and 
even in Toledo—to write the company 
off completely. Pres. Edgar F. Kaiser 
(BW—Jun.12°54,p178) talked about 
“turning the corner” and heading into 
brighter days in 1955. 

The- strategy shaping up for 1955 
may be a big help in turning that cor- 
ner. But some figures that didn’t show 
up on the TV screens indicate that the 
road will be far from smooth. 

Kaiser Motors Corp., which had a 
consolidated net loss of $27-million in 
1953, will, according to Edgar Kaiser, 
turn up with another deficit for 1954. 
Though the commercial end runs in the 
black, losses on passenger cars offset 
its profits. 

What’s more, there seems to be 
little enthusiasm among car buyers for 
the K-W line: One recent research sur- 
vey predicted that no more than 25,000 
out of an estimated 5.6-million car 
buyers in 1955 would turn to K-W. 
¢ 1955 Aims—Kaiser-Willys is setting 
its sights for 1955 at a minimum pro- 
duction of 100,000 units—about 5,000 
more than this year. There’s no break- 
down given, but the stepup is sure to 
be biggest in the commercial end. 

Production of the costlv Kaiser pas- 
senger cars is practically finished. 


There’s only one 1955 model (1954 had 
two), to be made “‘in limited numbers.” 
That’s generally taken to mean that it 
will be turned out long enough to use 
up the inventory of Kaiser bodies pro- 
duced at Willow Run before Kaiser sold 
the plant to General Motors. Last 
week’s display of 1955 models at To- 
ledo for the TV show didn’t include a 
single Kaiser car. 

In passenger cars, the main pitch 
will be on two Willys models (there 
were 10 in 1954). Prices on these have 
been slashed $300 to $400 below the 
comparable 1954 models, bringing the 
Willys Bermuda hardtop to an adver- 
tised delivered price of $1,795, the 
Willys Custom, a four-door sedan, to 
$1,725. 

During 1954 so far, Kaiser-Willys 

produced only 10,300 Willys passenger 
cars and 5,800 Kaisers—against about 
70,000 Jeeps and trucks. 
e Jeep—The new 1955 Jeep on which 
Kaiser is putting so much of its hope 
is a flashier product, with more eye- 
appeal. It sports contoured fenders, a 
new all-weather top, and comes in a 
wide range of colors from red to julep 
green. 

One reason for Kaiser’s sudden con- 
certed push on the commercial line 
may be the fact that its contract for 
production of military Jeeps expires 
next June. According to Edgar Kaiser, 
the company has been turning out 
about 1,000 military vehicles a month. 
With Ford’s new Jeep-like utility ve- 
hicle, the XM-151 (BW —Sep.25’54, 
p153), developed under an Army con- 
tract, Willys apparently doesn’t expect 
any more military Jeep business. 
¢ Home and Abroad—Kaiser’s plans for 
1955 also include the shift to Toledo 
of the last of its operations still outside 
the city. This means selling its Detroit 
Engine Div. plant, and moving to To- 
ledo the body stamping work formerly 
done at Shadyside, Ohio. One reason 
for consolidating in Toledo is the co- 
operation there from Local 12, United 
Auto Workers (CIO). 

To stay alive and prosper in 1955, 
Kaiser-Willys also relies heavily on its 
export business—it’s the fourth largest 
exporter of automotive vehicles, and 
so far this year has sent more than 
45,000 abroad. Both Henry J. and Ed- 
gar Kaiser recently looked into the 
possibility of setting up automaking 
plants in South America, and made an 
important deal with Peron in Argentina 
(BW—Oct.9’54,p162). 
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In the eyes of one who lost faith, 
ourage, and shirt in the 1929 stock 
narket crash, this chart might be a pic- 
tre of impending trouble. 

It shows that the average daily vol- 
me of trading on the New York Stock 
kchange this year has been the highest 
i two decades. In the background are 
he correlated facts that the Dow-Jones 
idustrial stock price index has reached 
ad passed its dizzy 1929 levels, and 
tat business is recovering from a shal- 
lw recession that interrupted the big- 
gst boom in U.S. history. 

To the disenshirted of 1929, these 
fets can lead to an unhappy conclu- 
on: Throngs of inexperienced in- 
vstors, who may never have dipped 
teir toes in the market before, are 
bw diving in headfirst. This is the 
tginning of a speculative frenzy. 

This week, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
vamed the country to find out exactly 
that the situation is. They talked to 
tokers. And they talked to the men 
tost likely to be in the market during 
itipe time—business and _ professional 
ten, who may or may not be seasoned 
lvestors but who presumably have 
toney with which to enter the market 








sould they feel like doing so. Here 
te the reporters’ conclusions: 

Interest in the stock market is de- 
idedly on the rise in most cities. Many 
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it’s starting to climb 


Are the Lambs Coming Back? 


executives, doctors, lawyers who have 
never or seldom bought stocks before 
are doing so now. Those who have not 
bought stocks are nonetheless follow- 
ing market goings-on closely, as though 
they would like to buy in but need time 
to gather courage and judgment. 

Speculation is evident only in ‘a few 
cities and in the isolated cases of a few 
types of stock. The clerk and elevator 
boy, fabled stock manipulators of the 
1920s, are confining their activities 
largely to unlisted and penny stocks. 
Business and professional men who are 
newcomers to the market show few 
traces of the 1929 gambling fever; they 
are buying cautiously, listening care- 
fully to expert advice. 
¢ Volume—There’s no doubt that the 
stock market is more popular with the 
middle- and upper-income public than 
has been the case for years. “It’s be- 
coming a social must to have stocks of 
some kind,” said an Atlanta broker this 
week. “You're really a square if you 
don’t have any to brag about at a cock- 
tail party.” 

A broker in Portland, Ore.—a state 
in which stock market interest  tradi- 
tionally runs low—reports that a typical 
stock ad in local newspapers now brings 
in some 200 inquiries. The same kind 
of ad used to draw 25. A broker in 
Omaha pointed this week to 12 people 


sitting before his board. Ten of them 
were customers. In past years, he said, 
at least half would be “‘loafers seeking 
a place to get out of the cold.” 

The report from Omaha adds: “This 
new interest, brokers agree, is in people 
of substance. The little fellow isn’t 
interested at this phase of the market. 
He’s out buying uranium shares at 10¢.” 

Even cities that report little increase 
in stock buying have noticed a big in- 
crease in interest. Take Cleveland, for 
instance. “There are few if any signs 
that non-professional operators are mov- 
ing into the market in large numbers 
here,” says a report from that city. “On 
the other hand, there seems to be con- 
siderable theoretical interest.” 
¢ Income—Little of this new interest is 
of the type that inflated the 1929 mar- 
ket until it burst. A Pittsburgh broker 
refers to stock activities, 1954 style, 
as “buy-and-hold investing.” It is in- 
vesting with an eye on profits to be 
gained in years and decades, not weeks. 

A report from the South tells of a 
professional man who “had been put- 
ting a hundred a month into savings 
bonds, but recently turned around and 
went into the New York Stock Ex- 
change monthly purchase plan. His 
idea is to build some sort of estate 
rather than rely on life insurance.” 

In Buffalo, a broker tells of one com- 
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pany in which 20 to 25 second-echelon 
executives have become permanent 
denizens of the stock market. “They 
all want pretty darned good quality,” 
says the broker. Most of them are buy- 
ing not to increase current income, but 
for future security. 

A Memphis banker puts his finger 
squarely on the difference between 
1929’s high-volume trading and _to- 
day’s. Executives, doctors, and lawyers 
are buying stocks fairly heavily in his 
city. But they aren’t caught in the 
frenzy that makes men watch broker's 
boards and read newspaper stock quota- 
tions during every free hour. These in- 
vestors have bought stocks for long- 
term growth; they are only mildly in- 
terested in daily price changes. 
¢ Methods—Brokers and bankers every- 
where say that investors show little in- 
clination to borrow money for stock 
purchases, or to use any of the mar- 
ket’s technical devices such as buying 
on margin or taking a short position. 
The average 1954 investor approaches 
the market with hard cash—cash that 
he does not need for daily expenses. 
He has no wish to indulge in a gamble 
with borrowed money, or with money 
that he cannot afford to lose. 

In fact, he views investment in the 
market as essentially a form of saving. 
Consider, for instance, the fairly typical 
case of a woman executive in Dallas. 
The company for which she works has 
no pension plan, and her sole reason 
for buying stock is to insure fiscal com- 
fort in retirement. She would no more 
borrow to buy stock than she would 
borrow money to feed into a bank sav- 
ings account. 

Many new investors, realizing their 
own inexperience, have gone into the 
market with such groups as investment 
funds and investment clubs. ““The new 
investor seems to want to be protected 
against his own judgment,” a Salt Lake 
Citv broker observes. This, too, is in 
marked contrast to the extreme lack 
of caution that prevailed in 1929. One 
investor in Boston guesses that there 
are now three times as many private 
investment clubs in the country as 
there were five years ago. 
¢ Exceptions—Here and there, you can 
find cities and individuals that argue 
with this pattern of firmly reined in- 
terest in the market. In Houston, for 
instance, there is a great deal of specu- 
lative buying. 

But even in Houston, you get the 
impression that much of the specula- 
tion is principally for fun. There’s no 
evidence that families are betting all 
their savings on the mad hope that a 
certain stock will rise quickly. A To- 
ronto industrialist explains this state of 
mind; he speculates “as you’d shoot 
craps.” It’s a game with him. For his 
serious investments, he buys his own 
company’s stock. 
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Joseph M. Dodge 


New Policy Chief 


Foreign economic policy 
is now under a Cabinet-rank 
council headed by former 
Budget Director Dodge. 


Pres. Eisenhower moved this week 
to take more direct control of the eco- 
nomic side of foreign policy. 

He named Joseph M. Dodge (pic- 
ture) to head a new Cabinet-rank coun- 
cil to pull together all policy-making 
on aid, trade, foreign investment, lend- 
ing, technical assistance, and over- 
seas disposal of agricultural surpluses. 
Dodge, former Director of the Budget, 
will report directly to the President, 
will thus have ready access to the White 
House in time of decision. 

The move fits logically invo Eisen- 
hower’s basic policy of competitive co- 
existence with the Communist world. 
It reflects his belief that the next phase 
of the cold war will be fought pri- 
marily with economic weapons. 
¢ Councillors—The council will be 
made up of the Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, Commerce, Agriculture, and 
the director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration—or their principal depu- 
ties—and White House staffers. 

The fact that at least three of the 
President’s closest personal advisers— 
Dodge, Dr. Gabriel S$. Hauge, economic 
assistant to the President, and Robert 
Cutler, special assistant for national se- 
curity affairs—will sit on the council 
makes it certain that foreign economic 
policy from now on will be Eisenhow- 
er’s policy. That means more aid, more 
trade, more liberal lending and foreign 
investment. 

But beyond that, it isn’t clear how 
Dodge’s appointment will specifically 


affect foreign economic policies. The 
first big problem for Dodge and his 
council will be a big new long-range 
Asian aid program backed by FOA 
chief Harold Stassen and opposed by 
Treasury Secy. George Humphrey and 
most of the rest of the Cabinet. In this 
tussle, Dodge’s appointment wasn’t a 
clear victory for either side. 

¢ Two Dodges—Your bet as to which 
way Dodge will throw his influence de. 
pends on which part of his record vou 
read. 

On the one hand, he’s a trap-jawed, 
steely-eyed banker’s banker, with a deep 
reverence for the taxpayer’s dollar. He 
was one of the toughest budget direc. 
tors in modern times, though his former 
colleagues at the Budget Bureau say he 
may have been a dollar-pincher but 
never a penny-pincher. 

On the other hand, he’s an experi- 
enced diplomat, with a deep under. 
standing of foreign economic prob- 
lems. He had much to do with shaping 
Germany’s postwar recovery, first as 
Eisenhower's financial adviser there 
and in NATO and later as adviser to 
the military government in Berlin un- 
der Gen. Lucius Clay. He hammered 
out basic U.S. economic policy toward 
Japan for Secy. of State Dean Acheson, 
fathering Japan’s current austerity pro- 
gram. 
¢On Balance—White House people 
don’t feel Dodge will be tightfisted in 
his new job. His role now is to formv- 
late and follow up the President's for- 
eign economic policy, not to act as a 
watchdog of the Treasury. 

Dodge will strike a balance between 
Humphrey, who sees little good in any 
ambitious new aid program, and Stas- 
sen, who wants a new lease on life for 
his FOA that expires next June. He 
won't go all the way with Stassen for 
a 10-year multibillion-dollar grant pro- 
gram for the Far East, but whatever 
degree of aid program the Administra- 
tion does decide to launch will have 
smoother passage in Congress with 
Dodge’s endorsement on it. It’s likely 
to call for more than the $400-million 
or so that’s now being spent on Asia. 
e Making a Job—Dodge recommended 
himself into his new job. Ever since 
Eisenhower took office, he and his aides 
have felt the need for central direction 
of foreign economic policy. 

On domestic economic problems, Ei 
senhower has a special assistant, Dr. 
Hauge; on national security matters, 
he has Cutler. But foreign economic 
policy-making has been scattered among 
half a dozen departments and twice that 
number of special offices, with no cen 
tral responsibility anywhere. 

Last summer, Dodge was called to 
study the best way to coordinate this 
policy area. He recommended a per 
manent council headed by a special 
Presidential assistant. He got the job. 
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Peace in Gas 


New agreement brings 
Canadian gas to the Pacific 
Northwest, heals some sores 
in the industry. 


The Pacific Northwest, biggest area 
of the U.S. not yet supplied with 
natural gas, is going to be hooked up 
with not one but two gas producers. 
This was assured on Tuesday when 
three companies in the U.S. and Can- 
ada signed an intricate agreement. 

e Three-Way Deal—The deal calls for 
around $300-million investment in new 
pipelines by the three companies: 

¢ Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp., 
of Houston (BW—Aug.21’54,p75) will 
carry on with its $160-million, 1,466- 
mi. pipeline from the San Juan Basin 
in New Mexico and Colorado to the 
Canadian border at Sumas, northeast 
of Bellingham, Wash. This line draw- 
ing upon Southwest gas instead of Ca- 
nadian gas was approved last summer 
by the Federal Power Commission (BW 
—Jun.26’54,p158). 

¢ Westcoast Transmission Co., 
Ltd., of Calgary, Alberta (BW —Feb.28 
"53,p31) will build a $100-million, 
1,200-mi. pipeline from its Peace River 
gas field at Fort St. John (northcentral 
British Columbia) to the international 
border at Sumas, Wash. 

¢ FE] Paso Natural Gas Co., which 
already has pipelines from Texas and 
New Mexico delivering to utilities at 
the California-Arizona border, will build 
a $35-million, 370-mi. pipeline from 
Pacific Northwest’s line at Mountain 
Home, southwestern Idaho, to the Calli- 
fornia-Nevada border near Reno. There, 
gas would presumably be delivered to 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., which serves 
the San Francisco-Sacramento area. 
¢ Flexible Supply—The deal firms up 
the gas supply for the whole West 
Coast and the mountain states. 

Pacific Northwest already counted on 
producing and transporting 285-million 
cu. ft. per day in the first year from its 
San Juan Basin field, increasing to 346- 
million cu. ft. in the third vear of op- 
eration. This will serve Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. Now the company will buy 
300-million cu. ft. of Canadian gas each 
day from Westcoast Transmission. 
This gives the northwest its two-way 
source of supply. 

Then Pacific Northwest sells E] Paso 
Natural Gas 250-million cu. ft. a day of 
its Canadian gas. Added to present 
supplies from the Texas-New Mexico 
area, this gives California its second 
source of gas. 

The Canadians are happy, too, in 
finding a market for their Peace River 
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gas reserves. Premier W. A. C. Bennett 
of British Columbia says: “It is bound 
to have a tremendous effect on the 
economy of the province. It will mean 
a wealth of development in the Peace 
River area for oil as well as natural gas.” 
¢ Litigation—All ramifications of the 
agreement will have to be O.K.’d by 
FPC, but no difficulty is expected. 
Against the peaceful background of the 
new contract, FPC action could become 
a mere formality. 

FPC’s earlier decision denying Pacific 
Northwest the Canadian gas as a sole 
source of supply had left a wake of 
litigation. Westcoast Transmission’s ap- 
peal from the FPC order pending in the 


Third Circuit Court of Appeals, Phila- 
delphia, will now be dropped. 

E] Paso Natural Gas was also bucking 
the Pacific Northwest plan to draw all 
its gas from the San Juan Basin, on the 
ground that its own sources might be 
jeopardized. 

As byproducts of the new agreement, 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co. gets the 
right to tap Pacific Northwest's system 
near Rock Springs, Wyo., to bring morc 
gas to the Denver-Colorado Springs 
areas, and British Columbia Electric 
Co. will take gas to Vancouver from the 
southern part of Westcoast’s line. For 
gas users in Vancouver, it may mean a 


25% saving in fuel costs. 


CAPITAL SPENDING: Stili Easing Down 


$27.48 $27.19 $27.00 $26.59 $26.03 


First Quarter Will Be Off 





U.S. industry will continue to spend 
at a high rate for new plant and equip- 
ment in the first quarter of 1955—but 
first estimates put the quarter below the 
average for 1954. This is the story told 
by the latest quarterly survey by the 
Dept. of Commerce and the Securities 
& Exchange Commission (chart, above). 

Investment in the first three months 
of next vear is planned at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $26-billion. Ac- 
tual fixed investment in 1954’s third 
quarter and the estimated fourth-quar- 
ter figure are slightly higher than busi- 
nessmen anticipated last August. 
¢ Particulars—Expected expenditures by 
durable-goods manufacturers show little 
change in 1955’s first quarter from the 
fourth quarter of 1954. This leveling 
off tendency follows a steady down- 
ward trend through the current year. 

In the nondurable-goods sector, pe- 
troleum is the only major industry to in- 
dicate a rise in first-quarter 1955 over 
the first quarter of this year. The indi- 
cated pickup in the railroad group cen- 
ters mainly in railroad equipment. First 


quarter programs of primary iron and 
steel and nonferrous metals companies 
are substantially below actual outlays 
in the first quarter of 1954. 

e Trends—An earlier preliminary sur- 
vey of industry’s 1955 capital spending 
plans by McGraw-Hill’s Dept. of 
Economics (BW-—Nov.6’54,p30) also 
showed that U.S. businessmen were 
betting on an end of the recession by 
planning a high level of spending next 
year—over-all, only 5% below 1954 
spending. 

The different basis of the two surveys 
—one based on quarterly estimates, the 
other on planning for the year—rules 
out specific comparisons. The SEC 
Commerce figures also take in commer- 
cial establishments, not included by 
McGraw-Hill. 

In the past, the SEC-Commerce 
estimates have almost always had to be 
revised upward when later figures came 
in. Fourth-quarter and first-quarter esti 
mates are particularly subject to revi 
sion, partly because tax needs figure so 
largely in fourth-quarter accounting. 
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Opening of a 1,200-ft. bridge last week- 
end linked Jekyll Island, Georgia, to the 
mainland. For the first time in decades, 

common man trod the sands of this once- 
| exclusive resort (right), now owned by the 
State of Georgia. In fact... 
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FADED remains of island’s elegance . . . in washstand in collection of relics at... in vista of Crane mansion (the plumb- 
show in gargoyle and. . . Rockefeller house, now a museum, and... ing supply family), now used for rest rooms. 
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offhis Millionaires Hideaway 


For hundreds of years, Jekyll Island, 

Georgia, has been restricted to ten- 
nancy by—in chronological order—an 
obscure Indian tribe, French Huguenot 
refugees, antisocial pirates, poor land- 
/holders, and a very rich, very social 
group of Morgans, Rockefellers, Van- 
derbilts, Goulds, Pulitzers, and Aspin- 
walls. 
From the 1880s until 1947, the is- 
land 1,200 ft. off the marshy coast was 
owned by a club of 100 of the nation’s 
wealthiest families, reputed at one time 
to hold 20% of the world’s riches. This 
club was so exclusive that membership 
passed down only by inheritance. 

Each year from mid-January through 
Easter, the cream of society worked 
Jekyll Island into the Bar Harbor- 
Southampton-Aiken circuit. The rest 
of the year, the island was under guard 
and padlock. 
¢ Barrier Down-—Since last weekend, 
the social and financial barrier is down. 
Jekyll Island, bought by the State of 
WGeorgia in 1947, is open for homesite 
Mental by all comers, even non-Geor- 
on who want to build reasonably 

vish cottages there. The development 
is made possible by a new highway 
bridge to the mainland (picture). 

Here’s how it happened: 

s. The Jekyll Island Club was getting 
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ready for its 1942 season when the 
outbreak of war closed the coast. The 
Coast Guard took the 114-room club 
house and annex over as a base for a 
horse patrol to guard beaches against 
enemy submarines. By the time the 
property was turned back to the club in 
1946, the older millionaires had died 
or had lost interest. The state bought 
it in November 1947, for $675,000. 

After futile attempts to run the place 
as a public resort—motor-minded vaca- 
tionists shunned it for lack of highway 
approach—the state set up the Jekyll 
Island State Park Authority in 1950 
with power to develop the island after 
a bridge had been built. The bridge 
was held up until now by the Korea 
steel shortage. 
¢ Rental Deal—For its first offering of 
500 residential sites and 30 business 
lots, the park authority had the 5,000 
prospects who attended the bridge dedi- 
cation last weekend. On foot, in their 
own cars, and in buses provided for the 
occasion, Georgians took advantage of 
their first lawful chance to walk on the 
hallowed sands of Jekyll (properly pro- 
nounced ‘“‘jeekel,” “‘jay-kel,” or “jek- 
kel’). 

Next Monday, applications for these 
530 lots will be closed, perhaps over- 
subscribed. At least 1,500 additional 


* PALMETTO 


SUBPIVISION 


is studied by couple in sub- 
division of development. 


FUTURE 
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lots will be offered later as fast as the 
market will absorb them. Fifty of 
the first 500 sites are reserved for Ne- 
groes, who also get a segment of the 
12-mi. beachfront—the only waterfront 
access for Negroes in Georgia’s 200-mi. 
coast. 

Each applicant must post $225 at the 
time of filing. Lot rentals range from 
$100 to $400 a year, depending on size 
and location; if an application is ap- 
proved, $25 goes for closing fees and 
the rest is applied to the first year’s 
rent, with refunds or additional billing 
as required. 

Residential lots are zoned with a 
minimum of 10,000 sq. ft. In Class C 
areas, a two-story building may cover 
as little as 800 sq. ft. of ground space; 
in Class A, a two-story house needs 
1,500 sq. ft. and a one-story house, 
2,000 sq. ft. Areas are also set aside for 
multiple dwellings. 

Leases run for 44 years, with option 
to renew for five 10-year periods. They 
are salable, with approval of the park 
authority. A lessee must start building 
a house on the site within 24 months 
after the lease is closed, must have it 
finished within 30 months. 
¢ Tax Gimmick—What makes the deal 
particularly attractive is tax freedom 
for the home builder. The land is 
owned by the state, and the law pro- 
vides that improvements become part 
of the land holding. So no real estate 
taxes can be levied on it. 
¢ Vestigial Grandeur—The park devel- 
opment is making use of the vestiges 
of multimillionaire occupation: the 
clubhouse and annex, the Sans Souci 
apartment house, the swimming pool, 
two indoor tennis courts, the golf 
course, the chapel with the gargoyles on 
its shingled sides (picture), and the 
seven large “cottages” that were built 
and owned individually by Jekyll Island 
Club members. 

The William Rockefeller house has 
been turned into a museum (picture); 
the James house is the rental office. 
Goy.-elect Marvin Griffin is getting 
his choice of other mans‘ons as a sum- 
mer capitol. The rest will be leased to 
corporations for use of their employees 
and customers. 
¢ Doctor’s Orders—Georgia is proud of 
the year-round climate of the “Golden 
Isles.” It’s just what the doctor or- 
dered, say Georgians. As a point of 
fact, Jekyll Island was originally ordered 
by two doctors. 

In 1886, tycoons headed by J. P. 
Morgan, Sr., retained two Johns Hop- 
kins doctors to find the ideal resort pri- 
vacy they sought, regardless of cost. The 
docters scouted America, Europe, the 
Near East. They found the French Riv- 
iera too rowdy, Italy too unpredictable, 
Egypt too hot. They prescribed St. 
Simons Island, Georgia, and when that 
was unobtainable; Jekyll Island. 
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Battle Rages Over Tariffs 


Businessmen converge on Washington to combat 
the Administration’s proposed concessions to the Japanese, 
About 400 commodities would be affected. 


The dragon of Japanese competition 
slithered into Washington this week, 
as the government opened hearings 
preparatory to the Japanese tariff nego- 
tiations next February. More than 100 
industrial knights, armed with statistical 
swords, stood ready to slay—or at least 
to wound—the monster. 

The defenders were manufacturers of 

everything from textiles and sewing ma- 
chines to buttons and’ aluminum foil. 
All have a stake in protecting the U.S. 
market for some 400 commodities—so 
the two-weeks’ hearings promise to be 
the hottest in tariff-cutting history. 
e The Threat—Japanese competition is 
no paper dragon, either. At least, many 
U.S. businessmen don’t think it is. 
They still smart from memories of 
Japanese prewar cutthroat trading tac- 
tics, view with alarm the Administra- 
tion’s proposals for an exchange of trade 
concessions with Japan. 

The U.S. never has had a trade agree- 
ment with Japan. War tensions started 
building up before Tokyo had a chance 
to cash in on the Reciprocal Trade Act 
of 1934. Businessmen _ potentially 
threatened by Japanese competition 
were protected by the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff schedules long after postwar tariff 
slashes forced their colleagues in other 
sectors of industry to face up to foreign 
competition. So the President’s statu- 
tory power to reduce tariffs on Japanese 
imports is virtually intact; on many 
items, he could cut duties as much as 
75%. 
¢ Hearings—The two sets of hearings 
in Washington aren’t just for the rec- 
ord. U.S. businessmen will get a 
chance to air their views before conces- 
sions are actually offered. 

The Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation—an interagency commercial 
policy-making group—will consider U.S. 
exporters who want concessions from 
Japan. It will also delve into defense 
and foreign policy angles. Its job is to 
set final Administration policy. 

The Tariff Commission is holding 
simultaneous “‘peril point” hearings to 
determine the levels below which U.S. 
tariffs can’t be cut without injuring 
domestic industry. This commission’s 
findings can be overruled by the Presi- 
dent—and probably will be where they 
conflict with recommendations of the 


‘Committee for Reciprocity Information. 


From the list of products being con- 
sidered for concessions, it’s clear that 
the Administration means business. 
The list includes chinaware, cotton, 


wool and silk manufactures, nylon, 
toys, beads, jewelry, photographic equip- 
ment, fish and other foods, scientific 
instruments. Over-all, these products 
make up about 55% of the value of 
Japan’s exports to the U.S. In other 
words, these products compete in the 
domestic market. 

e¢In Trouble?—Some manufacturers 
whose products may be hit by a tariff 
cut think they are already in a shaky 
position, and see the threat of increased 
Japanese competition as the last straw. 
The U.S. tuna fleet, for example, has 
been in trouble for years, and the com- 
petitive position of the china business 
is as fragile as its wares. 

The industries immediately con- 

cerned, however, aren’t the only nervous 
ones. That’s because tariff concessions 
made to Japan on a fat package of 
products will be extended to other 
countries. Included in the list would 
be coal tar intermediates, tungsten ores 
and concentrates, hams, blankets, and 
cashew nuts—all major import items 
whose freer entry into the U.S. market 
will be fought by domestic producers 
Any concessions on these items would 
spread to other countries through the 
“most favored nation” clause. 
e The State—Proponents of this third- 
countries deal point out that we are 
committed to the principle of multi- 
lateral rather than bilateral negotiations, 
under the General Agreement on Trade 
and Tariffs. This, they say, is the ‘way 
to stimulate trade between Japan and 
other countries. More realistically, per- 
haps, it could lead to more substantial 
U.S. concessions from Japan. 

But the basic fact is that Japan has 
become our major ally in the Pacific. 
Many of its prewar’ markets are gone 
and its population is skyrocketing. U.S. 
officials are convinced that if the coun- 
try can’t increase its exports to free 
world markets, it will be forced to tie 
its economy to Red China (BW —Aug. 
25’54,p96), or to revert to the un 
scrupulous trading tactics of prewat 
days. 

The U.S. has an economic stake, too, 
in the Japanese negotiations. Last year 
we exported $757.5-million of goods to 
Japan, and imported only $260-million. 
Lowering the tariff structure would 
create a steadily expanding market im 
Japan for U.S. products, primarily in 
the manufacturing field—electrical ma- 
chinery, machine tools, appliances, 
vehicles, pharmaceuticals, and chemical 
specialties. 
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by Mr. Friendly 











“My business is small,” said Mr. ae 





“1 can’t afford a safety program. 
I'm president, manager, buyer, too... 
How many things can one man do? 
Unless a thing has money in it, 


I’m too busy... I’m agin it 


~ ee when Mr. Friendly proved beyond 
doubt that there is gold in American 
Mutual’s new accident-prevention plan . . . “PRO- 
DUCTION WITHOUT ACCIDENTS IN THE SMALLER 
BUSINESS.” He pointed out that profit can be 
increased as surely by reducing costs as by selling 
more products. And best of all, this is a cost- 
reduction program that a small business executive 
can put into practical operation with a minimum 


of personal detail. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL. af 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 
Savings from regular substantial dividends! 


ya 
. 


The 14 information-packed booklets provide a 
practical step-by-step guide to a working under- 
standing of accident control. The program is 
available to all American Mutual industrial policy- 
holders without charge. Business owners tell us it 
is one of the most valuable contributions ever made 


by American Mutual Safety engineers. 


= For an illustrated brochure describ- 
| ing this valuable series, write today 
to: American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company, Dept. B-116, 142 
Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 





©1954. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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How Small Business Bosses 
Can Cut their Losses | 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION . . . AUTOMOBILE . . . ALL FORMS LIABILITY INSURANCE . . . GROUP ACCIDENT AND HEALTH-HOSPITALIZATION 
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It’s no “TAXING” work 
to Duplicate these forms 





when you use 
NATIONAL’S 
TRANSLUCENT! 








INCOME TAX DUPLICATES * 















Here’s the quick, easy way to make duplicate copies of Federal 
Tax Forms 1040, 1120 and 1065. Approved for use by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, National translucent sheets eliminate 
costly hand copying, errors and proofreading. Lead pencil, ink, 
typewritten work all reproduce clearly by any direct print 
process such as Ozalid or Bruning Copyfiex. 

Other error-preventing, time-saving National translucent 
forms include: INVENTORY — ORDER and INVOICE — COMPARA- 
TIVE SALES RECORD — INTEROFFICE MEMORANDUM — U. S. 
OUTLINE MAP — 8 x 8 INCH QUAD — FORM LAYOUT SHEETS (PICA 
or ELITE SPACING). 


Get your copy of a kit containing samples 


and prices of these helpful forms. See your 
National Stationer or write us direct. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK 








COMPANY 


Holyoke, Mass. - New York + Chicago + San Francisco » Atlanfa 
Dalles + Boston * Los Angeles + Export Dept., 341 E. 44th St., N. ¥. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





How’s business? November cash divi-7 
dends of $256.6-million were paid by} 


corporations that issue public reports. 
Commerce Dept. says this topped the 
1953 month by $24.2-million; payments 
for the first 11 months beat the year- 
ago mark by nearly $500-million. .. . 
The department said that inventories 
rose $400-million in October, to a value 
of $77.9-billion. The rise was less than 
expected; the total was $4.4-billion be- 
low the previous year. 
* 
Briskly bubbling rumors have it that a 
contract for a coal pipeline to the East- 
lake generating plant is about to be 
signed by Cleveland Electric Iluminat- 
ing Co. and Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal. CEI won’t talk, but persistent 
rumors are that the deal will be con- 
firmed late this week. 
3 

Cotton marketing quotas on next year’s 
crop have been approved by an over- 
whelming majority of cotton farmers. 
Unofficial figures show 308,768 votes 
for and 26,544 against the acreage allot- 
ment, which Agriculture Secy. Benson 
had set 15% below the 1954 figure. 


* 
An airborne atomic power plant will be 
built by American Locomotive Co. for 
AEC. The $2-million-plus contract calls 
for an experimental “package” power 
plant that can be transported by plane. 


é 
Home heating, too: Carrier Corp., a 
giant in the air-conditioning and indus- 
trial heating field, is moving into the 
domestic heating field by merging with 
Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc., of 
Cleveland. Directors of both companies 
have approved the deal, which still must 
get stockholder O.Ks. 

* 
The nettle of oil imports will probably 
be grasped in a report due any day 
now from the Cabinet Committee on 
Energy Supplies and Resources Policy. 
Without waiting for the committee 
recommendations, independent oilmen 
(those who do no importing) met this 
week in Fort Worth to map a drive for 
reduction of imports. 

° 


Cement price rises of up to 15¢ per 
bbl. have been decreed for the North- 
eastern states by most major producers, 
as of Jan. 1. The increases, effective for 
regular and quick-drying grades, will 
bring prices in the area up to other 
sections of the country. 
e 

Unemployment in steel has dropped 
from 212,000 in August to 180,000, 
according to Pres. David J. McDonald 
of the United Steelworkers (CIO). 
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See what adhesives 


Sealing trailers 

















When you consider the amount of weather- 
ing to which a house trailer is exposed in the 
course of its service, you can appreciate the 
importance of effective, all-around sealing. 


Finding a seal to keep out dust, weather and 
noise used to present a real problem. But it 
doesn’t any longer—thanks to 3M’s new 
ribbon-like sealer, EC-1202. Made of syn- 
thetic rubber, EC-1202 is extremely flexible 
and easy to handle. And it’s reinforced with 
sturdy fabric so that it holds its dimensions 
and is exceptionally easy to apply. 


On trailers, like the one pictured above, 


10. YB. PAT. 
































at the seams 


EC-1202 is used to seal metal corners and 
edges. Next, an extruded aluminum corner 
is bolted over it for extra protection, to 
provide a complete seal against weathering 
of all sorts. 


See what adhesives can do for you... 
You can use EC-1202 wherever metal cor- 
ners, edges, or faying surfaces need sealing. 
Your 3M sales engineer will give you all the 
facts on this and other 3M adhesives devel- 
oped for industry. Call him, or 
write today for free informative 
booklet—to 3M, Dept. 112, 417 
Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


see our catalog in 






PRODUCT 
DESIGN 
FILE 


for copy 






or write 


iDHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

{7 PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. @ GENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6, MINN. @ EXPORT: 122 E. 42 ST.. N. Y. 17, N. ¥. @ CANADA: LONDON, ONT 

IAKERS OF “SCOTCH" BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES @ “SCOTCH" BRAND SOUND-RECORDING TAPE @ “SCOTCHLITE” BRAND 
(PES. U.S. PAT. OFF. me ore. PES. v. 5. PAT. OFF 


lEFLECTIVE SHEETINGS @ “3M ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH @ “3M” ADHESIVES AND COATINGS @ 3M" ROOFING GRANULES @ "3M" CHEMICALS 
















where there’s 


ELECTRICAL POWER 


The mining industry is one of the biggest users of Okonite cable for both 
underground and surface operations. Cables for shovels like this operate 
at 5,000 volts, yet must also withstand frequent dragging, pulling and coiling 
as the equipment is moved over the rocky terrain. A cable that is 
engineered for the specific job becomes a key factor in reducing 
costly '‘down-time” on such expensive production machinery. Designing and 
making reliable electric cables has been Okonite’s business since 
1878. The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 


...there’s QKONITE CABLE 
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Eisenhower’s program for Congress will be big. He’s not giving up 
any of his aims just because controls shift to the Democrats Jan. 5. 

The state is top-heavy with business issues—postponement of tax cuts, 
continued high spending, deficit financing, tariff cuts, roadbuilding, higher 
postal rates, Taft-Hartley changes. 

You got a preview this week, with the details to come out next month 
in the regular January messages to Congress—State of the Union, budget, 
and economic reports, They’re guideposts for policies ahead. 


—e— 


Note Eisenhower’s technique and attitude—an important clue to how 
he will make out with the opposition in charge of the legislative machine. 


He’s cooperative. Seldom, if ever, has a President gone any further in 
advance disclosure of his plans to leaders of his own party and to the 
opposition. The White House briefings ran heavily to detail. 


But he’s firm too. The sessions—both those with GOP chiefs and those 
that included the Democrats—were to inform Congress in advance on 
what the White House plans. It was no “tell-mewhat-to-do” show. 


—e— 


Here’s the outlook for Eisenhower’s program as indicated by reactions 
from leaders of both parties: 


Tax cuts scheduled for spring will be delayed, for one year, at least. 
They would have dropped the corporate income rate from 52% to 47%, 
and would have reduced excise rates on gasoline, autos, tobacco, and 
liquor—cuts now figured to involve some $2.3 billion of revenue in a rising 
economy. , : 


The Democrats will buy this. Of course they will talk about a new 
excess-profits levy, repeal of the liberalized depreciation policy and of 
the relief voted this year from the double tax on dividends. And they 
will whoop it up when the talk turns to individual income tax cuts. But 
this will be stage setting for 1956 politics. That’s when the real tax tussle 
will come—before the Presidential race. 


—e— 


A drift to lower tariffs seems sure. Eisenhower leans to freer trade, and 
with business now trending up there’ll be less resistance. 


Reciprocal tariff cutting will be liberalized. Democrats favor this and 
will give Eisenhower more support than the GOP will. The trade law 
will be revised and extended, with more tariff-cutting authority. 


Watch the Japanese trade treaty for signs. It will come to a head in the 
spring and will be a big test of Eisenhower’s attitude (page 32). Prospect is 
that the U.S. will take more goods from Japan, at lower tariffs. 


—_—o— 
/ 


Taft-Hartley revision seems unlikely. The parties are split on it. 


A higher minimum wage is very probable—85¢ to 90¢ at the least, 
against the present 75¢ rate. The big fight will be on cutting exemptions, 
broadening the law. Many Democrats, mostly from South and West, will 
buck against this. Retailers and wholesalers have a big stake. 


Washington won't fight state “right-to-work laws.” Labor Secy. Mitchell 
doesn’t like these restraints and says so. But he lacks support inside the 
Administration, and Congress is in no mood to vote his ideas. 
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PAGE 38 


Eisenhower may plug for more liberal workmen’s compensation. A 
campaign to persuade the stztes to go further in this field is being planned. 
A “model” law is being drafted by Labor Under Secy. Arthur Larson with 
the idea that the 44 state legislatures meeting next year will be asked to 
vote it. Idea is to get more uniformity on coverage. 


An Eisenhower surprise for farmers is hinted. The idea is to make 
things easier for the small, family farmer under flexible price supports. 


_ It hasn’t been spelled out. But political implications are clear: Small farm- 


ers outnumber big farmers. 


Note Agriculture Secy. Benson’s about-face on tough production 
curbs. He has dropped his harsh program of “cross-compliance’”—demand- 
ing that farmers comply with production controls on all crops in order to 
get the benefit of support on any crop. This wasn’t unexpected; Benson has 
been under heavy pressure to relax his program. 


Highway spending will be increased. Both parties favor money for 
roads. The financial mechanics are still the question. Democrats will want 
the extra billions to show in Eisenhower’s deficits. 


Eisenhower’s plans for a government pay increase have a good chance. 
He wants merit raises, not just political across-the-board hikes. 


A postal rate boost in 1955 is no sure thing. The White House hope is 
to lower the postal deficit. But Congress thinks of mail users. 


—o— 


Eisenhower’s bipartisanship offer is limited. He has no intention of 
cutting the opposition in on all his plans. 


Democrats will be in on defense policy. National security is put above 
what might be considered political policy aimed at votes. 


They will be in on foreign policy, too. Eisenhower wants political 
unity when he deals with the powers abroad, whether the Allies or the Reds. 
And he recognizes the need for continuity of policy in this field. His ideas 
go beyond what might be considered direct State Dept. moves; they include 
economic aid. 


Interested in foreign opportunities? Commerce Dept. is just out 
with the first reports under its new “World Trade Information” service. 


You can subscribe to any one or all the services at Commerce field 
offices, or by writing to Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
The price is $6 each, except for the utilities abroad report, which is $3. 


—o— 


The Cabinet transportation committee is in a snarl. It is analyzing 
charges by the railroads that they are hurt by subsidized air and highway 
carriers; its report was supposed to go to Eisenhower about Dec. 1. And 
for a time it looked as if the rails were winning some recommendations to 
make their competitors “pay their own way.” 


But inter-agency in-fighting has blocked any conclusions. Secy. Weeks 
doesn’t yet have a final draft for the committee. And there’s speculation 
that controversy over the report may keep it from being made public if 


and when the committee does act. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 18, 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Because of Christmas... 


Because of Christmas, all of us capture some of the wonder and joy and faith 
hat shine in children’s eyes. 

Because of Christmas, we feel again the happiness that comes with 
gft-giving. 

Because of Christmas, we shall be a little more patient, and more tolerant and 
mderstanding; we shall draw a little closer to our families, our friends 
ind our neighbors. 

Because of the magic of Christmas Day, we shall think a little more deeply 
bout the teachings that have survived through the centuries to preserve 
br us the greatest message of hope and good will the world has ever known. 

And, we can take new encouragement from the fact that modern science 
ad industry are doing more today than ever before to give reality to Christmas 
bpes for a better, happier, and healthier life for millions of people, young 


md old, throughout the world. 


AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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first interpole D.C. motor 


first submarine commissioned 
by United States Navy 


first electric launch 


iG 


first motor torpedo boats 
in United States 


first twin engine pressurized 
commercial transport plane 


first intercontinental bomber 


first delta-wing airplane 


first delta-wing jet seaplane 


first all-weather delta-wing 
supersonic jet interceptor 


first fighter plane (VTO) 
to take off and land vertically 


first marine diesel-electric drive 
in United States 


first turbo-prop transport planes 
in United States 


first atomic powered submarine 


of nuclear propulsion for aircraft 
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first airplane manufacturer to construct 
and operate an atomic reactor 
in connection with the development 
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Old Hotel Is Going, Going—Gone 


McMINNVILLE, TENN. -— The 
kitchen of the Sedberry Hotel (126 
years old) has been praised many times, 
both in the Congressional Record and 
by Duncan Hines. A parade of U.S. 
statesmen and politicians from Andrew 
Jackson to Huey Long have smacked 
their lips and have gone on record to 
call the Sedberry (picture above) the 
“feedingest little hotel in the nation.” 


But the Sedberry’s colorful history of 
good old Southern cookin’ is about to 
end—and that’s why people are trek- 
king from far and near to “catch one 
last meal” there. This week, the local 
Chancery Court mulled over auction 
and sales papers in order to transfer 
ownership from the Misses Connie and 
Erbye Sedberry to the new owners—the 
Cumberland Amusement Co. 


Cumberland purchased the Sedberry 
for $50,000 last month at auction. The 
auctioneer used the top of a truck 
parked out front as the block, and bid 
ding started at $40,000. 
¢ Follow the Cook—All may not be 
quite lost, though, for the devotees of 
old Southern cooking. The Sedberry 
sisters (last of the family to operate the 
hotel) say they plan to open a tea room 


People are driving hundreds of miles for a last meal 
BOARD at Sedberry before it closes; in kitchen, Miss Erbye 
Sedberry and her two cooks plan one of their famous dinners. 


BED History went on the auction block when the Sedberry’s 
126-year-old rooms, used by presidents, politicians—and 
salesmen—were sold to be made over into modern office space. 
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SEE YOUR LOCAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 
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HOW TO PROVE THE DIFFERENCE 
IN LIGHTING FIXTURES 


This lighting buyer is looking beneath the surface, actually seeing for 
himself the superior value built into famous Day-Brite PLEXOLINE. 

There’s one sure way to protect your lighting investment. See the fixtures 
yourself — before you buy! 

Look at them carefully — inside and out. Handle them yourself. Compare 
them with others. Feel the difference in materials, construction, finish. You 
don’t have to be a lighting authority to make a sound judgment — if the 
value is there, it will speak for itself. 

A brief, simple comparison can save years of grief with lighting... and 
many dollars in maintenance costs. We hope you will make this test with 
PLEXOLINE or any other Day-Brite lighting fixture. We're eager to prove 
that Day-Brite fixtures give you more real value for your money than 
any other. 


DAY-BRITE PLEXOLINE 


Brilliantly modern, PLEXO- 
LINE is a complete lighting 
system offering almost unlimited 
patterns of light—circles, curves 
and angles as well as conven- 
tional runs. Ideal for stores, 
offices, schools, and hospitals. 
Write for complete information. 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5474 
Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. In 
Canada: Amalgamated Electric 
Corp., Lid., Toronto 6, Ontario. 


Compare the Plexoline® 


DECIDEDLY BETTER 


... Feel the Difference ae 


Light ng Sree 


... Before You Buy! = = 





476 


FOR A PLEXOLINE DEMONSTRATION 





“ .. Babe Ruth ran out with 
a piece of pecan pie shout- 
ing ‘I'm going to hit a homer 
on this’... .” 

HOTEL starts on p. 41 


when they move out—probably before 
Feb. 15. 

Most people believe the Sedberry 

meals will continue to be served in the 
tea room, which the sisters plan to call 
Sedberry Manor. Both Negro cooks— 
Mrs. Viola Lowe (39 years service), and 
Mrs. Mary Ann Ryan (32 years)—will 
follow the sisters to the new place. 
e Legend—The Cumberland Amuse- 
ment Co. says it will probably convert 
the old brick hotel building into office 
and store space. But even after that 
happens, the hotel’s history (spicy as 
its famous dinners) will continue. 

The 50-room hotel was built by a 
group of businessmen in the Tennessee 
hills to attract refugees from yellow 
fever and cholera farther south. During 
the Civil War, the Sedberry was used 
as a hospital 

Part of the Sedberry history is built 
around its famous menus. You get an 
idea of them from what was offered 
last week 

Sliced turkey, cranberries, tomatoes, 
radishes, celery, corn-on-the-cob, stuffed 
squash, thick ham_ slices, macaroni 
and cheese, lima beans, golden yams, 
green peas, hot rolls, gravy, and brides- 
maid’s salad (mixture of lemon jello, 
mayonnaise, whipped cream, almonds, 
crushed pineapple, white cherries, blue 
cheese, chipped marshmallows and a 
dash of wine). Home made ice cream 
(peach and chocolate) is usually offered 
for dessert along with some fine angel 
food cake. Price of all of the above 
is $1.65 weekdays and $2.50 on Sun- 
days. 
¢ Guest Book—Traveling salesmen fill 
up on a Sedberry meal, then coast for 
several days without eating. Salesmen 
make up the bulk of the guest register, 
but here and there are some renowned 
names. Andrew Jackson always stopped 
at the Sedberry on his third night out 
of Nashville (McMinnville is 72 miles 
southeast of Nashville). Miss Erbye re- 
members visits by John Nance Garner 
(he always reserved room 135), Rep. 
Sam Rayburn, and Huey Long. 

One Sunday three gray Packards dis- 
lodged Al Capone and two bodyguards, 
who spent three hours eating a fried 
chicken dinner. Another time Babe 
Ruth, rushing to catch a train in Nash- 
ville, ran out the front door cradling 
a piece of pecan pie, shouting “I’m 
going to hit a homer on this!” 

In earlier days, the Sedberry was 
known as the Warren. But Mrs. Oceana 
Sedberry (mother of the two sisters) 
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vith | FOR RENT: one new machine. COST: only 44 cents per hour 
out- % e 
mer | that’s all you pay for this new Model 2D Rotary Head 
e . a. s bd 

_, | milling machine when put to work in your plant with... 
; 

efore Kea rney & Trecker 
berry 
n the 
Oks— 

, and 
—will 
: PROGRAM 
nuse- 
nee : HIS new Model 2D Rotary Head milling ma- 
that chine costs you only 44 cents per hour... 
Cv as in operation in your plant. It’s amazing. But 
2 under Kearney & Trecker’s Tool-Lease Plan 
bv a “A,” one of three possible lease agreements, 
essee you make two semi-annual payments, totaling 
ellow 25% of the machine’s price during each of the 
uring first three years. And only 10% during each 
used of the last four years. 

What’s more, you benefit from Model 2D’s 
built many time-saving operating features. The Ro- 
“t an tary Head design assures greater accuracy and 
tered savings because you can do precision boring, 

drilling, slotting and milling of circular and 
toes, angular cuts in both horizontal and vertical 
uffed planes — without changing the setup. 
— Under Tool-Lease you can rent any of over 
— 250 different types and sizes of standard mill- 
des ing machines or precision boring machines. All 
ae are available under three basic plans, with vary- 
‘Mee ing options to continue or terminate the lease, 
: re or to purchase the equipment. If you require 
ream For additional data special machinery or heavy-duty CSM bed 
Fered on this machine, types, special agreements will be considered. 
see our catalog in ‘ a. 
ingel Sweet's. For complete information on Tool-Lease, see 
bove your Kearney & Trecker representative or mail 
Sun- coupon to Kearney & Trecker Corp., 6784 W. 
National Avenue, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin. 
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ister, — Includes machines for shipbuilding; forgings; 
vned aldalle foundry machine shops; die casting; pipe fabrica- 
ed tion; ordnance, including atomic energy, small 
PP arms, guns, gun carriages, ammo, fuses, explo- 
, out sives, fire-control instruments, tanks; steam en- 
niles gines, turbines and waterwheels. Of the total 27,216 machines, 12% 
€ re are over 20 years old and over 48% are 10-20 years old! 
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ASBESTOS PRODUCTS NEAR YO 


To give you prompt delivery of 
reliable asbestos products, there are 
Keasbey & Mattison distributors in 
every state,in every major indus- 
trial area. They in turn are supplied 
by the five K&M producing plants, 
strategically located. This broad dis- 
tribution set-up puts the many fine 
K&M products just a phone call 
away from your desk. 


And here’s a point worth remember- 
ing: Your K&M distributor provides 





many worth-while “extras.” His 
long experience in serving compa- 
nies like yours enables him to offer 
sound advice to help you increase 
efficiency and cut costs. He main- 
tains adequate stocks of the supplies 
you need, saving you storage space, 
handling costs, and delivery time. 


For any of the products listed below, 
or for your other industrial needs, 
give your nearby K&M distributor 
a call. We shall gladly send you 
his name. 








“CENTURY” Asbestos-Cement Corrugated and Fiat Structural Sheets 
“CENTURY” Asbestos-Cement Roofing and Siding Shingles 
“CENTURY” Asbestos-Cement Pressure Pipe for Water Mains 
Sprayed “LIMPET’’® Asbestos for Acoustical Correction 
“FEATHERWEIGHT"® 85% Magnesia and Hy-Temp Insulations 
K&M Asbestos Textiles, Packing and many other asbestos products 








Nature made asbestos... Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON company 
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bought the building in 1914 an 
changed the name. In those days th 
traveling men and drummers used ty 
have a perpetual poker game going ip 
one of the back rooms. They ate break. 
fast at 4:55 a.m. (pork chops an 
pancakes) in order to catch the 5:3 
train. 


Annexation Delayed 
INDIANAPOLIS —It looks x 


though this city’s ambitious annexation 
program will have to come to a hal 
until next March as a result of a gen 
tleman’s agreement between city off 
cials and executives of the Internationa] 
Harvester Co. 

The city wants to take over a 60-ace 
spot on the southeast side of town to 
round off its corporation limits. IHC is 
right in the middle of the segment and 
does not want to be annexed—at least 
not right away. Company officials said 
that the annexation would mean a ta 
increase for IHC of about $250,000 a 
year. This would add about $2.50 to 
the cost of each engine produced, they 
said. 

“Our company is in a highly com 
petitive situation . . . and annexation 
before 1957 might provide us with 
some very serious problems,” Emerson 
A. Wells, the plant manager, told re 
porters. 

Three city councilmen agreed to wait 
until March before making the annexe 
tion decision—this means the company 
would not be placed on the tax rolls 
until 1956 with payments deferred ur 
til 1957. THC now draws on Indian- 
apolis for water and sewage facilities 
and fire protection. 


“Nyet” Bonds 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. — The 
Superior Court ruled that the State of 
California must issue duplicates for 
more than $100,000 worth of San 
Francisco Harbor Improvement Bonds. 
The court’s reason—the original bonds 
are in the hands of the Russians and 
they won’t give them up. 

The bonds were held by a German 
bank in the Soviet Sector of Berlin and 
the U.S. government laid claim to 
them, following World War II. But 
Russian officials answered with an em- 
phatic “nyet.” 

Now, the federal government claims 
title to the bonds under the wartime 
Trading With the Enemy Act in which 
the President ordered the bonds seized 
from the Germans. The state has 
fought the government’s claims, assert- 
ing that if it issues the duplicate bonds 
it has no way of knowing whether some 
individual or corporation holding the 
originals in Russian territory also may 
claim payment. 

The judge ruled that since federal 
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law is paramount over state law, the 
federal government’s claims against the 
state are valid. State attorneys said they 
would probably appeal. 


Pensioners at Home 


DENVER —There were around 55,- 
000 registered pensioners in the state 
last week, drawing a yearly dole of 
about $52-million ($20-million of that 
is in federal aid). This figure did not 
look too bad to the State Welfare Board 
until it reviewed the results of a pen- 
sioner survey. 

Board members found that at least 
1,950 pensioners are continuously out 
of the state, and are drawing around 
$1.9-million yearly. Under the old 
tules, these Coloradoans could stay in 
another state and qualify for its pension 
before being dropped from the Colo- 
rado rolls, or they could be absent for 
60 months out of 108. 

Now, the board has fixed a new 
regulation compelling pensioners to 
spend at least six months out of the 
year in Colorado. “The state’s pension 
program is designed to meet basic liv- 
ing needs of elderly persons within 
Colorado,” says Welfare Director Guy 
Justis. “It is not a program to finance 
travel around the country.” The feeling 
was that if most of the pension money 
comes from tax funds—it should be 
spent in the state for the benefit of 
local businessmen. 


Moonlight Line Sold 
WILMINGTON, DEL.—The65- 


year-old Wilson Line—long a favorite 
of those who enjoy moonlight rides— 
was sold last week for $1-million to the 
City Investing Co. of New York. City 
Investing will take over operation of 
the line Jan. 1. 

The investing company owns exten- 
sive real estate (including seven New 
York theaters), and plans to improve 
entertainment facilities on the nine 
Wilson ships. The line’s schedule will 
still include operation out of Wilming- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
York, Boston, and other points on the 
Potomac and Hudson Rivers. 


Update 
CHICAGO-City planners and 


highway engineers are really in a spin. 
They were in the process of drawing up 
plans for the $80-million Calumet Sky- 
way (BW —Oct.9’54,p148) last month 
when a startling announcement came 
out of next-door neighbor Indiana. The 
Hoosier state is stopping all plans for 
1 proposed $280-million turnpike that 
vas to dump cars into Chicago’s lap. 
The tumpike prompted the Calumet 
Skyway, now both appear somewhat 
slowed down. 
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@ Shipyoing mars taste 


e A few years ago, the Baltimore & 
Ohio “‘cooked up” an idea. ‘““Why 
not,”’ they reasoned, “‘give shippers 
a service that eliminates those 
‘when and where’ headaches on car- 
load freight?” The result was 
Sentinel Service. 


Today, Sentinel Service is val- 
ued by shippers everywhere for its 
proved dependability. It assures 
accurate schedules from siding to 
siding—not merely from city to city. 
Besides this, through its ““Automatic 
Records” feature, shippers and re- 
ceivers are notified immediately of 
schedule interruptions and refor- 
wardings. Plans can be made with 
confidence. 


Even if your plant is not on 
B&O lines you can benefit, for 
Sentinel Service is applied to your 
cars while on B&O lines. Ask ourman! 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad 





Constantly doing things—better! 








Target for 1955: State Capitals 









































1954: 14 state legislatures met 
States that passed or amended union shop curbs show in red 
Arizona Louisiana Mississippi South Carolina 
California Maryland New Jersey Virginia 
Colorado Massachusetts New York 
Kentucky Michigan Rhode Island 

1955: 44 legislatures will meet 

All of them face the jobless-pay issue, some will also get other 

demands as labor counts state election gains 

Governorship Governors 
Legislative session “Right to work’’ won by Democrats committed to oppose 
scheduled in 1955 law in effect in 1954 curbs on labor 
Alabama ¥ v 
Arizona ¥ ¥ v 
Arkansas v ¥ 
California proposed v 
Colorado + 
Connecticut v 
Delaware 
Florida Vv 
Georgia v 
Idaho proposed 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa v ¥v 
Kansas proposed v 
Maine v 
Maryland proposed 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
‘ Minnesota Vv 

Missouri proposed 
Montana - 
Nebraska Vv 
Nevada v 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey (In 1953) 
New Mexico 
New York v 
North Carolina v 
North Dakota / 
Ohio 
Oklahoma proposed v 
Oregon v 
Pennsylvania ¥ 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina Vv 
South Dakota v 
Tennessee Vv 
Texas v 
Utah 
Vermont 
Washington 
West Virgina 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Special Sessions : 

likely 
Louisiana Vv 

_ Mississippi ¥ 
Sosa 























































Legislatures of +4 states will conven 
in 1955—in contrast to only 14 in 1954 





—and it’s a good bet now that union 
will center about as much attention 
them as on Congress. Despite some 
optimism over recent Congressional 


gains (BW —Nov.13’54,p158), organized 
labor expects little from the 84th Cor 


gress. It does see at least an even chance 
for legislative successes in the states, 

CIO made that clear at its annul 
convention in Los Angeles last week 


(page 58) when its Political Action 
Committee warned: “Of enormous im 
portance [now is your state legislation, 
because the trend in W ashington has 
been to refer to the states more and 
more responsibility for social welfare.” 
Don’t sit back and take life easv be 
cause the elections are over, but get 
busy, right away, on the job of mobi 
izing legislators behind labor’s program, 
PAC adv iS¢ d. 

AFL took much the same position 
week earlier, when its president, Geog 
Meany, alerted all state federations 
work next year against “‘anti-labor s 
laws.”” Meany charged that “employ 
groups have organized well-finan 
lobbies” to press for laws banning c 
pulsory unionism in several states, 
called on state AFL federations 
“militant action” in the legislatures. 
¢ Legislative Goals—Both AFL a 
CIO have the same prime legislatt 
goals: (1) the repeal of “right to wo 
laws in the 17 states that have th 
and (2) to block similar laws propos 
in at least a half-dozen other staff 
(table, left). 

Last week they got an ally as La 
Secy. James P. Mitchell told CIO that 
he opposes “categorically” state laws§ } 
barring compulsory unionism, and that 
states with “right to work” laws should 
give them further consideration. Later 
he amplified this, commenting that “I 
am not saying that the states under the 
present law do not have the right and 
the privilege to legislate in this field.” 
But, he said, governors and legislators 
should review their laws, to see i they 
“do [not] do more harm than good.” 

At the same time, Mitchell said he 
has heard “disquieting” reports that 
“some businessmen and other interests 
are forming national organizations to 
promote extension into new stéz ites of 
the so-called ‘right to work’ laws.” This 
was probably a reference to efforts by 
Fred Hartley, Jr., former New Jersey 
congressman and co-author of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in 1947, to spark a nation 
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Christ came to bring peace 
& 








to all men of good will 


I Jr. chorus sing Christmas carols,|Los Angeles City Hall 
2 White Christmas—Sun Valley} Idaho 

3 The bell ringer of a Russian villag 
4 The Angel of Dien Bien Phu, Indo China 


J Mass on Boston Common, Backgrpund Congregational Churc! 
9 





6 Service men ask divine protection for their comrades 


7 Visiting the ancient Parthenon, Alhens, Greece 
and unte 
8 Community Christmas Tree, Rockefeller Center New 


tates of 


.” This the four corners of the earth 


CONRAD N, HILTON, pr 


nation- 
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Sure to keep rolling 


long-wearing parts of 


ZYTEL* nylon resin isaver- 
satile Du Pont engineering 
material for mechanical ap- 
plications. Parts made of it 
are trong. resilient, and light- 
weight. Often they uire no 
lubrication. Parts of ‘‘Zytel’’ 
can be economically mass-pro- 
duced by injection molding. 
These valve poppets of ‘‘Zytel’’ 
for gas compressors withstood 
impact of 300,000,000 cycles 
without failure. 


ALATHON® polyethylene 
resin has excellent chemical 
resistance and superior dielec- 
tric properties. “‘Alathon’’ is 
tough and flexible over a wide 
range of temperatures. Free- 
dom from odor, taste, and 
toxicity makes it an ideal 
ey oy material. Shown are 
jugs that are molded of ‘‘Ala- 
thon”’ polyethylene resin to 
insure corrosion resistance and 


strength. 


LUCITE® acrylic resin is 
used to make products that are 
both functional and decorative. 
This mr gr mom material is 

rodu clear and in color. 

roducts of ‘“‘Lucite’”’ are 
shatter-resistant, have good 
dimensional stability and 
possess excellent resistance to 
weathering. This popular*‘Flex- 
Action”’ hairbrush, manu- 
factured by Tek-Hughes, has a 
segmented back of ‘‘Lucite.’’ 


TEFLON® tetrafluoroethyl- 
eneresin is especially suited 
for use under severe service 
conditions. No chemicals nor- 
mally found in industry at- 
tack it. ‘“Tefion’’ can be 

where service temperatures 
reach 500°F. Outstanding 
dielectric properties make 
‘**Tefion’’ ideal for electronic 
applications. Pictured here is 
an antenna t of ‘“Tefion” 
for a portable lifeboat radio. 
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on schedule...with 
Du Pont "ZYTEL”* nylon 





This young engineer is learning— 
components of “‘Zytel” minimize 
problem of wear and breakage 


Years of fun lie ahead. This young engineer can zip off mile 
after mile without laying up his rolling stock for repairs. 
Du Pont “Zytel” nylon now gives a premium standard of per- 
formance for the toy industry—just as it has for thousands 
of applications in other industries. 

Many key components in this HO gauge electric train are 
molded of “‘Zytel” nylon resin. This diesel locomotive has 34 
parts of “Zytel” including gears, bearings, insulating bush- 
ings, gear boxes and side frames. There are good reasons why 
the manufacturer chose “Zytel.” It combines high impact 
strength and lightness of weight. It has exceptional abrasion 
resistance... assures long service life and less replacement 
of parts. “Zytel” is also a good insulating material for elec- 
trical components. 

Resilient “Zytel” nylon won’t rust or corrode. For many ap- 
plications it runs without lubrication. Still another advantage 
is production economy. Parts of “Zytel” nylon can be formed 
by injection molding in multi-cavity dies. This provides a 
mass-production technique which is efficient and economical. 


Have you investigated the unique properties of “Zytel” 
nylon and the other members of the Du Pont family of engi- 
neering materials—“Teflon” tetrafluoroethylene resin, “Ala- 
thon” polyethylene resin and “Lucite” acrylic resin? The ap- 
plications shown here are typical product improvements— 
possible when design and service requirements are evaluated 
in terms of the properties of these versatile engineering ma- 
terials. For further information on their properties and uses, 
clip the coupon below or write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


MOLDED COMPONENTS of Du Pont Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department, Room 3312 Du Pont 
““Zytel’‘ nylon resin help set a high stand- Buildi Wilmi 8. Del 

ard of quality for the toy industry. These p uliding, 1 mington 9 aware. 

commutator bushings, gears, bearings and % 

couplers are tough, wear-resistant and give | *““Zytel’’ is the new trade-mark for Du Pont nylon resin 

excellent electrical insulation. They‘re , ‘ 

molded of ‘‘Zytel‘’ by the Nylomatic Di- , 

vision of John A. English & Company, Inc., 

Morrisville, Pennsylvania, who manufacture q E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department 

the Hobbyline trains. can ‘ 


Room 3312, Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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evaluating these materials City 
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N GOING OVER BUDGET SUMMARY SHEETS for next 
year’s advertising campaigns, we noticed that the 
amount requested in one market category was up 
sharply from previous years. The advertising man- 
ager was asked to justify his recommendation. 

With the budget in his hand and professional zeal in his eye, he explained 
that the higher amount requested was based not or precedent but on actual 
need—-on changed market conditions and the introduction of a new product 
to meet them. He also pointed out that other segments of the budget were 
lower than “customary” because the job to be done there did not justify 
more money. He asked that his original request be honored. 

Of course, he was right. He was operating according to a policy we have 
found effective for us, and justification of his request was a part of it. That 
is the policy of basing advertising budgets on the ‘task’? method—on the 
marketing job that needs to be done—trather than on the easier method of 
merely taking a fixed percentage of sales. 

The task method of arriving at an advertising budget is hard work. It 
makes necessary a careful and detailed study of each of the many individual 
markets we reach, and a realistic appraisal of future growth potentials. Its 
aim is to set attainable sales goals, and then to decide what advertising can 
or cannot do in reaching those goals. 

We feel it’s worth the extra effort for two important reasons: First, it gives 
us a realistic advertising budget which is apt to be neither more than we need 
to spend nor less than we ought to spend to keep our business growing. 

And second, it makes the money we do spend more effective. Advertising 
dollars aimed at a definite marketing goal work harder than an equal number 
of dollars spent more or less aimlessly “‘to keep the name before the trade.” 


* * * 


For the fourth year, our annual report has won the bronze “Oscar of Industry” 
awarded the best annual report among large metal products companies. A 
total of 5,000 reports were judged this year in “Financial World's” annual 


international competition. 
* + 


More beginners are using power tools today than ever before. In order to help 
them get the most out of the tools they buy, our Delta Power Tool Division 
has published the “*Deltacraft Library.” This consists of ten books—written by 
practical craftsmen—explaining in understandable language how to use each 
of the basic power tools to best advantage. Delta dealers, through whom the 
books are sold, report that “‘old hands” at woodworking are just as enthusiastic 
about the Deltacraft Library as are beginners. 


* * * 


Customers visiting the plant of our subsidiary, Edward Valves, Inc., have 
always been tremendously interested by Edward’s laboratories, the largest 
in the world devoted exclusively to steel valve research and development. 
Since relatively few customers can actually make a trip to the plant, Edward 
is now taking a “plant tour” to them, via a specially designed “Edward 
Valvemobile.”” Manned by valve engineers, this mobile unit contains facilities 
for giving a complete color-picture story of Edward’s plant and laboratory 
facilities, and in addition contains almost forty cut-away valves representing 
the different types made by Edward. Following a successful ‘“‘shakedown” 
cruise in the Chicago area, the Edward Valvemobile is on a two-year tour 
which will cover most of the United States. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders, and other friends 





wide employer organization in support 
of this type of legislation. 

CIO received the Mitchell criticism 
of “right to work” laws with an ova- 
tion. But its leaders later asked an im- 
portant question: Would Mitchell fol- 
low through with a recommendation to 
amend the Taft-Hartley law provisions 
which permit states to adopt labor laws 
that are more restrictive than the fed- 
eral law? Mitchell told a press con- 
ference that he couldn’t comment on 
that, but that proposed amendments to 
the federal labor law are now under con- 
sideration. 

CIO, however, took the White 
House reaction to Mitchell’s statement 
—calling it the Secretary’s personal 
opinion—as a strong indication that the 
Administration isn’t likely to bar “right 
to work” laws; CIO noted that in warn- 
ing that unions must wage their own 
fight in state capitals. 
¢ Other Aims—In addition to the right- 
to-work fight, labor’s program in the 
legislatures includes: 

Amending unemployment compensa- 
tion laws to increase benefits, lengthen 
the period of payments, and broaden 
coverage; unions will campaign for 
adoption, in the states, of the Labor 
Dept.’s jobless-pay recommendations. 

Obtaining “fair” provisions in state 
labor relations acts, which unions now 
complain are either inadequate or too 
restrictive. According to labor, rela 
tively few states are now prepared to 
handle quickly and efficiently union 
management disputes that were for 
merly handled by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Winning the “protection” of laws 
banning the use of state court injune- 
tions in labor disputes. 

Amending state tax laws which, ac- 
cording to CIO’s Dept. of Education 
& Research, impose a heavy burden on 
moderate-income and low-income fam- 
ilies. The department said in an ex 
haustive report on state taxes that 59% 
of all state tax revenue now comes from 
sales taxes levied on consumers. 

Preparing for possible federal action 
on a public works program by authoriz- 
ing the matching of any federal funds 
allotted for unemployment-relief work. 

Improving state minimum-wage laws, 

and those covering workmen’s compe 
sation, industrial safety, and employ- 
ment conditions. 
e State Gains—With this program, 
labor counts on at least limited suc 
cesses in 1955. It pegs its hopes to 
these recent election developments: 

e Seven states shifted from Re 
publican to Democratic governors im 
1954 (table, page 46). 

eIn a number of states where 
party control did not shift, new gov- 
ernors either are listed as “friendly” by 
labor—in some instances, replacing less 
sympathetic executives—or have com- 
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Locked within the Earth is ample provision for 
man’s need of an abundance of useful energy. 
The Earth is stocked with coal, oil, natural gas 
and uranium from which energy can be har- 
nessed through scientific use of heat. 

Man has the task of finding the key to unlock the 
door to Nature’s treasurehouse. Over the cen- 
turies he has learned that he needs not one key, 
but many, if the Earth’s bounty is to serve him 
well. He must release heat energy, contain it, 
absorb it, convert it and transport it. Americans 
enjoy the highest standard of living in the world 
because they have found the keys and are apply- 
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ing their knowledge to the production of energy 
on a vast scale. 

For three-quarters of a century B&W has as- 
sumed the responsibility and enjoyed the privi- 
lege of being in the forefront of man’s struggle to 
release heat energy and convert it to useable form. 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company, 161 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





























































diagram for the future...with 
help from GARDNER-DENVER 


Long range engineering provides an abundant supply 
of cheap electricity for the citizens and industries of 
growing Rio de Janeiro. This plan shows a recent 350,000 
kw. addition to Rio’s extensive hydroelectric system. 


Here the contractor carved miles of tunnels and canals, 
and huge underground surge and valve chambers, from 
solid mountain—excavated 915,600 cubic yards of rock 
in record time, with the aid of 38 Gardner-Denver tunnel 
drills, plus Gardner-Denver air compressors and other 
construction equipment. Gardner-Denver Company, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


SINCE 1859 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 
FOR CONSTRUCTION, MINING, PETROLEUM AND GENERAL INDUSTRY 
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RELA LIONS between Labor Secy. Mitchd 
(left) and CIO’s Reuther took a tum fo 
the better last week after Mitchell gave 
strong support to labor’s state program. 


mitted themselves, in campaigning, 
against laws curbing labor. 

e While legislative gains _ still 
haven't been fully analyzed, labor says 
that “an almost universal trend to elec 
more Democrats to state legislatures” 
should mean “a more receptive hear 
ing” for unions in 1955 sessions. 
¢ Idle-Pay Tops—Of the union objec 
tives, the amendment of unemployment 
compensation laws probably rates tops, 
since it is a potential issue for every 
legislature meeting next year. Unde 
amendments to the federal Social Se 
curity Act this year (BW —Sep.4’54, 
p+4), all employers of four or more per 
sons must pay the federal unemploy- 
ment tax. Most state laws now say that 
benefits are limited to those laid off by 
employers of eight or more persons. 
Since these states must amend their 
laws, labor sees an opening for a fight 
for a general “up-dating” of state laws. 

It expects no miracles. Whenever 
jobless-pay increases of any kind come 
up, they run into stiff and organized 
opposition. Of the 14 state legislatures 
that met in 1954, only three voted 
minor revisions of unemployment-com- 
pensation laws. None went so far as 
Labor Dept. recommendations. 

Undisturbed by that, Mitchell, call- 
ing on the states to increase unemploy- 
ment compensation, said recently that 
while “there wasn’t as much done last 
vear as we had hoped,” there was a rea- 
son; federal recommendations reached 
many states “‘after the legislative calen- 
dar . . . had been drawn up.” The de 
partment is now “in constant touch ... 
with state officials” on its recommenda- 
tions, and, Mitchell added, hopes there 
will be “more action statewise” in 1955. 

After analyzing state election retums, 
labor political strategists go along, cate 
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Seti 
Keep 
Christ 

in 
Christmas 







Christmas .. . and 


The lights will burn brightly, and the 
bells will ring out; 
The streets, and the stores and shops will be filled; 
The gifts will be stacked high under the tree, 
and the festive board heavy under 
the Christmas feast; 
There will be merriment in homes throughout 
the land, and the laughter of 
children to infect us all; 
The doors of our homes will be open, and friends will 
visit and clasp hands. 
But more than any of these, 
Let each heart become a chapel, 
Remembering that on this Day one thousand, nine 
hundred and fifty-four years ago, 
God gave to the world the greatest Gift of all, 
His only begotten Son, 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Yes, more than anything else, 


Let us remember this, and keep Christ in Christmas. 


Wotfolk and. Westers. Railway 









“New containers 
cut our freight 


costs 30%” 


says Curry W. Stoup, 
American Kitchens’ 
General Manager 


“We knew that the shipping 
package was the key to our ship- 
ping costs,"’ continued Mr. Stoup. 

“So we asked Atlas Plywood 
to help us. They developed a 
lab-tested Ply-Fold crate that 
enabled us to pack more units 
to a car — enough to cut freight 
costs by 30%. Naturally I’m a 
booster for their Ply-Fold crates. 


“Atlas Plywood’s lab-testing 






methods give us other big savings, too. The new containers are stronger, so 
our kitchen cabinets, sinks, and dishwashers carry better. They are easier to 
assemble and are better all around. This is good for the customer—for our 
products—and the company profits. Everybody gets more for his money.” 





“Kitchen beauty’’ is what American Kitch- 
ens make — and what American housewives 
buy. Beautiful sink units like this are safely 
packed in Atlas Plywood Ply-Fold crates... 
can't move inside . . . stack better with more 
units to the car. 


Atlas Plywood 


CORPORATION 
FROM AMERICAN FOREST TO FINISHED PRODUCT 


PLYWOOD CONTAINERS © FLUSH DOORS © HARDWOOD PANELS 


Ply-Fold crates come partially assembled, 
with smooth outer edges that permit speedy 
closure by air tackers. With these smooth 
sides there’s no way for one case to damage 
another—a big advantage in both shipping 
and storing. 











FREE Booklet! New, illustrated 24-page booklet, ‘How Atlas Plywood 
Cuts Your Shipping Costs . . . Safely,"” may help you avoid needless 
product damage or too-high freight costs. Write — or see your Atlas 
Plywood representative (see Yellow Pages). Learn about the laboratory 
where Atlas Plywood containers win their lab-tested label. Atlas Ply- 
wood Corporation, Dept. BW-4, 1432 Statler Building, Boston 16, Mass. 





tiously, with that hope. But regardless 
they plan to make jobless-pay programs 
a major issue in 1955 in state capitals 
e “Right to Work” Laws—The second 
important phase of labor’s planned fight 
—against “right to work” and othe 
restrictive measures—will be less general 
but, where it is waged, more intensive, 

Three states adopted laws banning 
the union shop this year, bringing the 
total to 17. Restrictive proposals are 
expected to reach the legislatures of 
Missouri, Maryland, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
California, and Idaho next year, and 
may come up in other states. 

Reporting “right to work backers bat 
tered in elections,” labor feels it has 
the strongest chance yet to defeat new 
union-shop curbs, and possibly a chance 
to knock out one or two of the existing 
laws. New governors in four states with 
“right to work” laws—Alabama, Arkan 
sas, Arizona, and Iowa—favor the repeal 
of the laws, according to labor. 

Unions also expect to press a repeal 
fight in Nevada, even though efforts 
to eliminate the state’s anti-union shop 
law failed—36,286 to 38,401—in a No 
vember referendum. 

e State Strike Curbs—Labor has fre. 
quently, and sharply, criticized state 
laws curbing picketing and the use of 
injunctions. Now, with more disputes 
headed into the state jurisdiction, 
unions can be expected to press for a 
loosening of restrictions against union 
strike, picketing, and boycott activities. 

In Pennsylvania, for instance, unions 
elated over the Democrats’ first major 
state victory in 16 vears lost no time in 
proposing the restoration of the “Little 
Norris-LaGuardia Act,” which formerly 
barred injunctions in labor disputes. At 
the same time, they proposed the easing 
of other parts of the Pennsylvania Labor 
Relations Act (which permits injune- 
tions), and opposed a compulsory arb 
tration law for utilities. 

In Kansas, in addition to a watchful 
position against “right to work’ pro 
posals, unions plan a vigil on a proposed 
new labor relations act, approved by the 
state legislative council and due to reach 
the next legislature. Drafted after cor 
ferences with labor and industry, the 
act would establish a three-man board 
to handle labor disputes, and would set 
standards of fair practices for employ 
ers and employees. 

That’s the pattern for labor activities 
in the labor relations act field: Where 
restrictive laws exist, try to modify 
them; where labor-relations laws aren't 
on the books, try to get favorable laws. 

Inevitably, increased labor lobbying 
at state capitols will call forth greater 
activity by business groups, chambers 
of commerce, and trade associations. 
It is safe to forecast that industry will 
be seriously dividing its political inter 
est between Washington and the states 
in 1955. 
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STICK TO IT] 














There ought to be a law to prevent machines from missing blueprint 
tolerances, according to the author of the free booklet, “A Manage- 
ment Blind Spot” . . . required reading for executives responsible 
for seeing that parts and products are made right. 


Guilty or Not Guilty ? 


Does too big a percentage of your 
factory output fail initially to meet 
specifications? That’s the charge 
made against most manufacturing 
plants in the booklet, “A Manage- 
ment Blind Spot”. 


Many managements don’t know, 
for reasons that are spelled out in 
frank discussion of common plant 
practices. One reason is that official 
scrap and rework figures often fail 
to cover the entire cost of “fiddling, 
fussing and fumbling around to cor- 
rect deviations”. 


One sure way to get better quality 
and cut machine and assembly 
losses, this booklet pvints out, is to 
issue tolerances on blueprints that 
everyone knows are the law. Then, 





nobody can be excused for taking 
liberties with them. 


Other ways to correct unprofitable 
practices in your plant are covered 
and cartooned in this easy-reading 
publication. You can’t afford to over- 
look them. 


Write for your free copy of “A 


Management Blind Spot’. In 15 


minutes’ reading 
time you'll know 
where to look in 
your plant to deter- 
mine whether it is 
guilty or innocent 
ofscrappingprofits. 


Federal Products Corporation 
4212 Eddy St., Providence 1, R. I. 


ATEDERA 


FOR ANYTHING IN MODERN GAGES... 


Dial Indicating, Air, Electric, or electronic — for inspecting, measuring, sorting, 
or automatically controlling dimensions on machines. 











Main Journals on Crankshafts are ground quickly 
without scrap with this Federal Air-Electric Gage 
in control. The operator loads, snaps caliper on 
the work and starts the cycle. When work is down 
to size, the wheel automatically backs up. Scrap 
due to undersize is eliminated. Large Air Dial and 
three signal lights provide visual checks on grind- 
ing progress. 





Journal Surfaces of 1100 Lb. Freight Car Axles are 
automatically size-controlled by a Federal unit, 
employing an Arnold Continuous Caliper type 
grinding gage. The gage, which retracts to pro- 
vide loading clearances automatically springs onto 
work and takes control of the process at the start 
of the grinding cycle. Lights signal when work is 
“over size’, “near size’’ or “to size’. They are 
electronically connected to machine controls. So, 
gtinding automatically stops when the required 
size is obtained. Tolerances are consistently held 
within the plus 0.0005”, minus 0.0000” specified. 





Spacer Plates are 
automatically sized 
on this parallel 
disc grinder thanks 
to Federal Machine 
Control. The gage 
controls the feed of the wheels to compensate for 
wheel wear. Corrections are made alternately to 
each wheel-head to keep the slotted carrier wheel 
centered. The result is continuous production of 
good pieces . . . and no scrap. 








These things you should know 


about 


MARQUETTE 





Ni arquette is important to you and the nation 
as one of America’s major producers of portland cement, 
a leading provider of the prime ingredient of super 
highways, atomic plants, industrial installations and other. 
concrete construction of all kinds. Marquette serves 
big markets in 18 states of the midwest, south and southeast, 
its production capacity has been increased 96 per cent 
since World War II, its sales and earnings have set 
successive new records in each of the last eight years. 

And Marquette is on the move to still greater 
growth and service, still greater stability through planned 
expansion and development. 


Quick 
Facts 








Eight producing plants Sand producing plant 


Two shipping plants Water transportation fleet 
Current annual capacity 13,350,000 barrels 
Current rate of sales $35,000,000 annually 

Current rate of net income $5,000,000 annually 


Common dividends in 43 of 45 years, unbroken in last 22 years 


MARQUETTE Cement 





MARQUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


20 NORTH WACKER ORIVE CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Waterfront Woe 


New York fears another 
dock strike as ILA rank and 
file rejects new contracts, 
Negotiations are resumed. 


That prime producer of paradoxes, 
the New York waterfront, created a 
new one last week. As a result ship 
pers, steamship companies, waterfront 
employers, and employees in the port 
worked from day to day arid wondered 
how soon a new strike would shut the 
docks. 

What set things on edge was the un- 
expected rejection—by a vote of 6,199 
to +,590—of a contract negotiated by 
the leaders of the independent Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Assn. and the 
New York Shipping Assn. Agreement 
by the employer and labor committee 
had been taken as closing the water 
front’s stormiest period (BW —Dec.4’54, 
pl19). 
¢ Background—That period began last 
year when the’ ILA was kicked out of 
the AFL for being racketeer-controlled. 
Then the states of New York and 
New Jersey, in informal alliance with 
the AFL, made a vigorous effort to get 
the ILA off the waterfront. That ef- 
fort failed when the preference of water- 
front employers for the ILA grounded 
the AFL campaign, and the [LA nar 
rowly won a NLRB election. 

With the exclusive bargaining rights 
that the election conferred upon it, ILA 
then proceeded to negotiate a favorable 
contract with the port’s employers. The 
contract gave ILA a union shop for two 
years, a 13¢-an-hour wage increase, a 
4¢-per-working-hour boost in employer 
contributions to the union’s welfare 
fund, and other benefits. That was the 
contract that the ILA’s members re- 
jected last week. 
¢ Discord—T'wo reasons are offered for 
the rejection. The ballot on the con- 
tract was the first closed vote, super- 
vised by an outside organization, the 
Honest Ballot Assn., ever taken in the 
union. It made it comparatively safe for 
rank and filers to defy ILA leadership— 
a group that the men obviously do not 
trust. 

The other reason for rejection is 
internal rivalries within the ILA. These 
range all the way from ethnic ten- 
sions between the Irish and the Ital- 
ians to battles between a hard core of 
AFL supporters, who remain in the 
organization, and gangster-dominated 
groups centered in Brooklyn and along 
the North River. 

This week, the ILA bargaining com- 
mittee went back into conference with 
the employers while the port held its 
breath. 
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. ront You can let customers see If your product must cope Where your problem is heat Metal bonded to glass forms 
port inside your product through with corrosive liquids or or quick changes from hot to which have high dielectric 
dered glass. A good example is the atmospheres, glass will im- cold, Pyrex brand glass No. strength and low tempera- 
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7 sin Glass forms perfect glass-to- Glass can accurately control Although you normally think Designs reproduced pho- 
: glass or glass-to-metal seals and transmit light with per- of glass as an electrical in- tographically in Corning’s 
4 for vacuum-tight applica- manent reliability. Good ex- sulator, Corning’s E-C glass special photosensitive glass 
ights tions. Vacuum bottles are a amples are all around you conducts electricity and radi- cannot fade or wear off. They 
ILA good example. So are TV but one rather unusual one is ates heat. E-C glass is ideal are ideal for permanently re- 
rable tubes and sealed beam head- the glass cylinder in this for space heaters, dryers, and producing nameplates, photo- 
The lights. printing machine. It transmits other applications especially graphs, artwork and offer a 
two the ultraviolet rays produced where an even heat distribu- variety of design possibilities. 
se, a by a mercury arc lamp. tion is wanted. 
loyer 
lfare 
s the " 
se properties of glass to help you make better products 
d for 
con- 
per- . . ‘ % 4 : 
peed These eight properties give you only an in- It may pay you well, in terms of better operating 
the dication of the versatility of glass by Corning. characteristics, lower production costs, and extra 
e for sales points for your product, to consult Corning 
hip— This remarkable material can be made extra engineers before you reach the blueprint stage. For 
. not strong or weak, to conduct electricity or act as an further information, just mail the coupon or write 
insulator, to pass light or cut it off in virtually any for a copy of, “GLASS—its increasing importance 
: Is size, shape or color you need. in product design.” 
1ese 
ten- 
Ital- PP So nS aD aaa E PETER ATaD aaa ane aan ae ~ 
e of CORNING GLASS WORKS, 20-12 Crystal Street, Corning, N. Y. { 
es Please send me your 12-page illustrated booklet, “GLASS—its increasing . 
ate importance in product design.” 
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CIO View: No Barrier to Merger 


Convention talk this year was about when CIO and 


AFL will merge—not if. Leaders are more in harmony now. 


As CIO’s annual convention ended 
in Los Angeles last week, the question 
in labor’s ranks no longer was whether 
CIO and AFL would merge—but when. 

From start to finish, the five-day ses- 
sion of delegates representing a claimed 
4.5-million unionists was preoccupied 
with labor unity, politics, and a more 
militant program of bargaining and or- 
ganizing. ‘Time after time, speakers 
tied the three themes together. They 
stressed that only labor unity would 
give unions the added leverage needed 
to start their broad social and economic 
programs rolling. 
¢ Some Skeptics—A few in CIO con- 
tinued to question whether the organ- 
ization’s insistence on “honorable, for- 
ward-looking” unity with AFL would 
not turn out to be a stumbling-block in 
the way of a merger. 

In CIO minds, this poses certain re- 
quirements that must be met by AFL: 

¢ The federation’s affiliates must 
give satisfactory assurances that they 
will not raid CIO’s industrial unions. 

¢ AFL must guarantee that “‘prin- 
ciples upon which CIO was created and 
grew’’—the principles of industrial un- 
ionism—will not be stifled; CIO said it 
is “looking toward the establishment 
of a type of unity that will stimulate 
growth, not result in stagnation.” 

¢ AFL must agree to clean out 
racketeers and corruption in its mem- 
bership (as CIO has committed itself 
to do among its affiliates) in advance 
of amalgamation. 

There was more talk about these pro- 

visos from convention platform and in 
hotel corridors than about the more 
practical, matter-of-fact problems _in- 
volved in a merger of two jealous rival 
organizations. But the men who got 
a blanket authorization to negotiate a 
merger deal with AFL, and who early 
in January start critical talks with AFL 
committeemen in Washington, expect 
to face no insurmountable barriers to 
unity. 
* No Ultimatums—There’s this reason 
for their optimism: CIO “require- 
ments” for merger with AFL have not 
been expressed in the unyielding form 
of an ultimatum; the way is clear for 
bargaining on each point. 

It’s practically certain that CIO will 
give up the demand that all AFL 
unions sign a no-raiding pact before 
unity is consummated; the Brotherhood 
of Teamsters (AFL), headed by expan- 
sion-minded Dave Beck, has already 
said flatly that it won’t sign such an 
agreement. On the other hand, AFL is 
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almost certain to give CIO every assur- 
ance it wants on the continuation of 
industrial organizing. 

All this can be done quickly, once 
committees meet, and the more prac- 
tical matters either can be worked out 
quickly, too, or left until after the 
merger, CIO negotiators believe. For 
that reason, they say, it’s “entirely 
possible that a first draft of a merger 
formula will be ready for AFL’s execu- 
tive council when it meets in Miami 
Beach in February.” While that 
wouldn’t automatically mean a merger 
in a matter of months, it will bring 
unity well within sight. 
¢ CIO Tightens Up—With the coming 
unity talks in mind, CIO tightened up 
at the Los Angeles convention. David J. 
McDonald, president of the United 
Steelworkers and erstwhile Reuther 
critic, placed himself strongly—and 
visibly—at Pres. Walter P. Reuther’s 
side on every possible occasion. Last 
year, he was dramatically aloof (BW— 
Nov.28’53,p170). 

McDonald’s support gave Reuther 
even tighter control over the CIO and 
its policies. The controlling grip of the 
top leadership wasn’t wholly popular as 
61 resolutions were passed (“ground 
out,” one delegate complained) with 
the only opposition, just a handful of 
votes, on the perennial public power 
and atomic-energy issues. These annu- 
ally pit CIO’s policy of public opera- 
tion of power facilities against the Gas, 
Coke & Chemical Workers’ preference 
for—and endorsement of—private utili- 
ties operation. 

An omnibus, 9,000-word foreign 
policy resolution was adopted quickly, 
without debate and with a lot less talk 
than in other years. On this and other 
issues, there was noticeably less of the 
global thinking that once characterized 
CIO’s top leadership. For instance, 
Reuther privately advised his aides dur- 
ing a convention meeting to try to 
work closer with men like Georgia’s 
Democratic stalwart Walter F. George, 
less with Hubert Humphrey and 
Wayne Morse—not because CIO is 
turning away from its old friends in 
the Senate but because, in the 84th 
Congress, George’s cooperation on 
moderate CIO proposals will count for 
more than Humphrey’s aid, or Morse’s, 
on extremist programs. 

This is a significant development, to 
be kept in mind when a CIO program 
is advanced on bargaining or any other 
issue. In 1955, CIO apparently will be 
willing to settle for partial gains rather 









than flatly insisting that it must have 
full victories. 

¢ Bargaining Plans—The convention ex- 
pressed its position on wage negotiations 
bluntly: CIO, it said, considers bar- 
gaining a “never-ending” process that 
“aims at continuous improvement in 
wages, hours, and working conditions 
. . . limited only by productivity of out 
economy.’ 

CIO does not set bargaining policy 
for its affiliated unions, but it urged— 
and pledged vigorous support to—their 
efforts in 1955 to “win better wages, a 
reduced work-week with no reduction 
in take-home pay, better overtime pro- 
visions and health and welfare plans, 
improved vacation and holiday pay, a 
guaranteed annual wage, and other im- 
provements in working conditions.” 

In pledging “unswerving” support to 
annual-pay drives CIO added—for in- 
dustry—that it stands ready to give “‘seri- 
ous consideration to constructive sug- 
gestions from management regarding 
the implementing machinery” of a guar- 
anteed wage. 

It was apparent in Los Angeles that 
most in CIO expect the United Auto 
Workers to spearhead labor’s negotiat- 
ing drive next year. UAW predicted it 
will face “rough and tough” bargaining 
with major auto employers, and an- 
nounced plans for a $25-million strike 
fund. The International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers warned employers that 
1955 will be “‘a decisive year” for bar- 
gaining. It singled out General Elec- 
tric Co. for crucial contract negotia- 
tions and, if necessary, for strike action. 

IUE minced no words on that. Al 
Hartnett, its secretary-treasurer, told 
convention delegates that IUE expects 
that in September, 1955, “we will strike 
GE, God willing.” IUE is already pre- 
paring for that, Hartnett said. 

Not all CIO unions will be pressur- 
ing for raises, however. The Textile 
Workers Union of America, for exam- 
ple, expects to have to battle in 1955 to 
prevent wage cuts—not to win raises. 

CIO’s opposition to the Administra- 
tion carried over into bargaining-policy 
discussions. The convention criticized 
the White House’s “protection” of 
companies involved in national defense 
and charged that “there is no such 
thing as real collective bargaining” with 
such companies. 
¢ Economic Policy—C1O’s intention to 
support union drives for wage increases 
is the result, it said, of warnings from 
its economists that improvements m 
the national economy next year will 
not be enough to prevent an increas¢ 
of “several hundred thousand” in un- 
employment in 1955. 

Stanley Ruttenberg, CIO economist, 
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Our business is 
eating your competition 


What do you want to do, Mr. Executive? 











For a real sales lift, 
turn to air travel 


Your men will fight to visit Paris 
nightclubs, fish off Catalina, sail 
Bermuda waters or laze at Wai- 
kiki. And air travel packs more 
fun into less time off, encour- 
ages educational contacts among 
a plane-load of winners, fits your 
timing, your budget and your 
group size. C-M makes all ar- 
rangements for trips and glamor 
extras, using the air travel facil- 


ities of ... 
a 


PAN AMERICAN Worto AIRWAYS 


oe at 
UNITED AIR LINES 
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Beat a competitive threat? Reverse 
a sales slump? Spotlight your line 
on dealer and distributor shelves? 
Gain fast momentum for new 
products or promotions? 


In as little as three weeks’ time, 
a professionally-planned incentive 
campaign can get results for you. 


OUR METHODS are based on 
human nature—the most stable 
thing in the world. We know, for 
instance, that merchandise prizes 
will stimulate more work than cash, 
which is soon swallowed by bills. 
That families apply more pressure 
than a sales manager would dare 
exert. That every man should have 
a chance to win something. 


OUR WEAPONS are all the things 
men want most —trips, luxuries, 
honor and recognition. We provide 
a prize for every taste, every cam- 
paign budget, every level of sales 
ability. We combine sales training 
and sales incentive to get both im- 
mediate and long-range results 
from factory, wholesale and retail 
sales people. 


OUR SUCCESS is a matter of rec- 
ord. “It is amazing how you do it,” 
says a top meat packer. “You seem 
able to anticipate all problems and 
have all things taken care of before 
they happen.” 

An auto manufacturer writes: “I 
would like to congratulate Cappel, 
MacDonald for the splendid man- 


ner in which you handled the con- 
test and trip activities.” 

“All of our distributors and deal- 
ers were certainly most compli- 
mentary,” says an electrical ap- 
pliance manufacturer. “It was a 
most profitable trip for us.” 


OUR SERVICE costs nothing ex- 
tra, yet saves hours of your time. 
Drawing on 32 years’ experience 
in motivating men, C-M experts 
will handle the entire campaign— 
preparing all plans and promotion 
material, supplying your winners 
with merchandise prizes at whole- 
sale cost, arranging preferred- 
guest travel for groups of any size. 
Profits from your extra sales pay 
for the prizes won; service is cov- 
ered by normal distributor-travel- 
agency discounts. 


If that sounds like a money-making 
proposition, act now to sharpen 
your competitive edge with mer- 


chandise and travel incentives. 
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SEND FOR FREE FACTS 


Every executive who wants to get 
more out of his men can profit by 
reading “The Incentive Story”. It 
tells how to stimulate extra work 
and enthusiasm, describes record- 
setting travel and merchandise cam- 
paigns. Write on your letterhead to 
Capret, MacDonaLp anp Com- 
PANY, Dept. B-12, Dayton 1, OuIo. 


CAPPEL, MACDONALD AND COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio 


Offices in all principal cities and Canada 


MERCHANDISE INCENTIVES ¢ PREMIUMS * TRAVEL INCENTIVES 











AN ELECTRODE’S EYE-VIEW of a high volt- 
age blast shows how General Electric’s new 


Polyex insulation can withstand greater 
voltage—without breakdown—than any 
other Class A insulation in use today. 
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For users of motors from 100 to 3000 hp... 


G.E. Develops NEW Insulation That Is 7 Times 
Tougher—Adds 50 Percent to Motor Life 


Revolutionary POLYEY insulation gives added margin of protec- 
tion against motor failures—reduces maintenance costs. 


General Electric has developed a complete new insula- 
tion for form-wound coils which lasts 50% longer than 
any other Class A insulation in use today. Its greater 
ability to withstand physical and thermal stresses, and 
resist contaminants, provides an added margin of pro- 
tection that will mean tremendous savings to you be- 
cause of reduced motor failures and reduced maintenance 
costs. 


POLYEX INSULATION is a balanced system of polyester 
films and fibres, together with new hydrocarbon resins. 
For the first time, materials used are inherent insulators 
in themselves, and the cotton and paper-based tapes and 


sheets, used in conventional insulations, have been 


eliminated. 


A FEW OF THE EXHAUSTIVE TESTS on new Polyex in- 
sulation are summarized on these pages. Insulation 
qualities like these offer you tremendous savings in 
motor maintenance and a greater degree of service 
continuity than ever before possible. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, contact your nearby 
G-E Sales Representative, or write for Bulletin GED- 
2460, Section 830-15, General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, New York. 


HERE ARE G-E LARGE MOTORS EQUIPPED WITH POLYEX INSULATION 
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Boiler feed 
air-water cooled pump 


Vertical, TEFC and 
Weather-Protected 


Totally-enclosed 


fan-cooled “qe 


7 TIMES GREATER PHYSICAL STRENGTH 


RESISTANCE TO CUT-THROUGH 


POUNDS PRESURE 
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Conventional New GE Polyex 
insulation insulation 


Cut through test proves 
G.E.’s new Polyex insulation 
has extra protection against 
much greater physical stress. 
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Grade-mounted Base-ventilated 
weather-protected weather-protected 


Totally-enclosed 


00% HIGHER DIELECTRIC STRENGTH 
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Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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ST OR ogy 
| How = 
| Eversharp-Schick 

| injects sales appeal 
! into its 

| packaging 
|___ BaKag 


Another 


Versatile folding boxes like these 
have helped Eversharp, Inc. consistently 


case history win valuable drug store counter space. 
Check the practical sales functions 
of successful of these packages: how they show the 


product ...explain the offer... 
ee . capitalize on price ... follow up national 
packaging advertising ...tell the story fast... 
. ”» need little space... set up easily... 
by National prevent pilferage .. . encourage impulse 
buying. These are advantages your own 
salés department can capitalize on. 


The Eversharp-Schick box and 
display container are made by National 
Folding Box. Talk to a National 
representative and discover just how 
much further your packaging 


: j dollar now can take you. 


NATIONAL, 
Eoldinge Box 


] <2. ew. ee UY S. we Ges 
SUBSIDIARY OF FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, INC. 


GALES OFFICES: CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 17, N.Y.; NEW HAVEN, CONN.; BOGOTA, N.J.: PALMER, MASS.; 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO: VERSAILLES, CONN.; BOSTON, MASS.; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOLDING BOX PLANTS s NEW HAVEN. CONN., VERSAILLES, CONN.; BOGOTA, N-J.; PALMER, MASS.; STEUBENVILLE, 0.; PITTSBURGH, PA, 
PAPER BOARD MILLS: BOGOTA, N.J.; NEW HAVEN. MONTVILLE. VERSAILLES. CONN., READING. PA.: STEUBENVILLE, 0.: WHITE HALL, MD, 
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forecast in a special report to the organi- 
zation’s officers that the coming year 
will bring a small increase in total 
production (he estimates 1.5% to 
2.5%) that will, nevertheless, fail to 
produce full employment. In the next 
year, he estimates, gross national prod- 
uct will increase by $5-billion—making 
the year better than 1954 but not so 
good as 1953. “It requires a sustained 
and substantial rise in production lev- 
els to return a recession economy to full 
cmployment,” he warned in his report. 
¢ Legislative Aims—T’o accomplish that, 
CIO argues, there’s a need for “a sharp 
reversal in the economic policies of the 
federal government.” 

CIO will ask the Democratic 84th 
Congress to support a program that is 
basically the same as that drafted by 
CIO at previous conventions. It in- 
cludes a boost in the personal income 
tax exemption from the present $600 
to $800 in 1955 and eventually to 
$1,000: an increase in the _ federal 
minimum wage from.75¢ to $1.25 an 
hour; increased old-age and_ survivor 
benefits under Social Security; bigger 
jobless-pay benefits, ‘ extending over 
longer periods and for more workers; 


and a public works program. 

CIO also wants an increased and 
strengthened farm program, a more 
liberal credit policy aimed particularly 
at aiding small business, a bigger mert- 
chant marine, conservation of natural 
resources, and a social program that in- 
cludes more aid for education, a na- 
tional health program, and a sharp 


step-up in public housing programs. 
Significantly, while CIO has care- 


fully laid out a 25-point legislative pro- 
gram—economic and social, domestic 
and international—it admits that it ex- 


pects only scattered successes in the 
next Congress 
e Taft-Hartley—As always since 1947, 
CIO strongly criticized the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. Union organizing has just 
begun to feel the effects of T-H, and 
these effects will be increasingly pain- 
ful, CIO complained. But the attack 
on the federal labor law was less acrid 
than in the past. Instead, the attack 
was hurled at two byproducts of the 
law: 

e The National Labor Relations 
Board—renamed by CIO the National 
Labor Reversal Board—which, under a 


Republican majority, has been tighten- 
ing enforcement of 'T-H (BW —Aug.21 
"54,p118). 


e The provision in T-H that au- 
thorizes states to enact legislation that 
is more restrictive of union security than 
T-H_ itself. According to CIO, this 
is “responsible for 17 state right-to- 
work laws.” 

Both at the convention and at a 
two-day conference of labor attorneys 
directed by CIO General Counsel Ar- 
thur Goldberg, the changing interpreta- 
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Can you picture a Purchasing Agent on this job—doing piping main- 
tenance work? No—his headaches are many, but this isn’t one of 
them. Yet he can help the Maintenance Dept. plenty—for he’s a 
key man in getting the best valves for every service. 


Purchasing men know the risk of gambling with valve quality— 
especially now when maintenance rates are so high. It costs 
just as much to install an inferior valve as a good one—and a lot 
more to keep the poor-quality valve working. Buying for price tag 
Savings was never more unwise. 


Thrifty buyers are meeting the problem handily with Crane 
valves. Traditionally better Crane quality gives greater assurance 
of value—of dependability in service—of low cost maintenance. 


The complete Crane line permits widest selection. TH RIFTY 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Iil. s 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 8 UY — FE 


CRANE... | 


VALVES - FITTINGS + PIPE » PLUMBING - HEATING 














A fast answer 
~ lost production hours 


HERE’S ONE 

REASON why 

Emery Air 

Freight plays 

an important part 

in the planning of so 

many of America’s leading corporations. 
A strip-mining machine broke down 
outside Wheeling, West Virginia. Usual 
stoppage is two weeks at a cost of hun- 
dreds of dollars an hour. A replacement 
part was located in Milwaukee. No 
flights outbound, so the Emery Agent 
put the part on the fastest train for Chi- 
cago where an Emery Agent trucked it 
from the train to the airport for non-stop 
flight to Pittsburgh. There a third Emery 
Agent got a small plane owner to fly him 
to Wheeling where he got to the mine 


by station wagon. Machine was back at 
work in less than 12 hours. 

Only Emery can do jobs like this be- 
cause it provides the Bic-4 “musts” in 
moving goods...control, predictability, 
maximum speed, 24-hour service. 

And you'll find these unique Emery 
services mighty handy ... pickup and 
delivery, day or night .. . “fire depart- 
ment” runs .. . individual shipment con- 
trol for tracing reports... delivery fore- 
casts ... Air Procurement and Timed 
Delivery services . . . special Assembly 
and Distribution privileges. 

For this kind of Premium Service you 
would naturally expect to pay premium 
rates. But you may be paying more right 
now for ordinary service. Call us and get 
all the facts. 


‘‘Air Freight For Better Business’’ 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


New York 17: Offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United 
States, also serving Alaska and Canada. 





tions of ‘T-H under the new NLRB and 
what CIO called “evil” state laws. were 
strongly criticized as labor’s greatest cur- 
rent problems. 
¢ CIO and Politics—Politically, CIO 
made three things clear. First, Pres. 
Eisenhower has lost much of the per- 
sonal support that he once had—Repub- 
lican or no—in CIO. The White 
House’s reported repudiation of Labor 
Secy. James Mitchell’s “categorical op- 
position” to right-to-work laws (page 
46) drew sharp words from CIO, which 
said the Administration ought to re- 
gard its Labor Secy. as an adviser, not 
just “convenient window dressing.” 

Second, CIO is now convinced that 
its real legislative battleground in 1955 
will be in state legislatures, not on 
Capitol Hill 

Third, CIO is linked more tightly 
than ever to the Democrats; a proposal 
by Michael Quill, who heads the Trans- 
port Workers Union of America, for 
an independent labor party got a quick 
rebuff. Interestingly, it came in pointed 
words from Reuther—who himself has 
often in the past been considered an § 
advocate of independent labor party § 
action. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Replacement workers hired by Park 
Drop Forge Co.—after United Auto 
Workers (CIO) members struck the 
Cleveland plant a year ago—last week 
rejected UAW 149 to 3 in a National 
Labor Relations Board election. The 
vote virtually ended UAW hopes in its ¥ 
long dispute with the company—and § 
brought new union charges of “strike- 
breaking” use of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
. 
Profanity and abuse charged to a com- 
pany negotiator led last week to an 
NLRB trial examiner’s ruling _ that 
Monarch Foundry Co., outside Chi- 
cago, had failed to “bargain in good 
faith” with the AFL Molders & Foun- 
dry Workers. The examiner said that 
a “frank and not always complemen- 
tary exchange of views must be ex- 
pected and permitted,” but that Mon- 
arch negotiators were coercive when 
they went “far beyond” allowable lan- 
guage. Monarch will appeal. 
e 

Leather Workers in New England, 
numbering about 10,000, have been 
given a haven in CIO, from which 
their Fur & Leather Workers was ex- 
pelled in 1949 on _ pro-Communist 
charges. The group, centered around 
Boston, told CIO last week that their 
international union officers are trying 
to merge with AFL’s Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters—but that the leather 
workers would prefer affiliating with 


CIO. 
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“Fire engines” in Cellophane...what next? 
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Completed models are authentic miniatures 
@ nostalgic Americana. Like fire-fighting 
twipment, packaging can become a mu- 
wm piece too. Keep yours up-to-date with 
Potective, low cost Sylvania Cellophane. 


Yes, cellophane—and with good reason! First off, by sealing the 
box in Sylvania Cellophane, the manufacturer of this model kit prevents 
loss or pilferage of the tiny shaped parts. A neat economical package. 
Contents are smartly “showcased” so shoppers can see all the plastic 
parts—clearly—easily. This stimulates interest—helps speed sales. 
Want to learn what's new and “hot” in sales-promoting packaging? Talk to a 
Sylvania representative. It’s his business to help you. Sylvania Division, 
American Viscose Corporation, 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 3, Penna. 
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Shaping Company Structure #¢# 


PROBLEM: 


How to organize a multi-product company 
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R ts Needs 


The chart at left shows three princi- 
pal ways of organizing management to 
meet varying conditions. 

In simplest form, a company makes 
one product, in one factory, for one 
market. It has a president at the top 
to coordinate everything, then has a 
vice-president in charge of each major 
function: engineering, production, sales. 

No matter how big the company gets, 
this system seems to work as long as 
it deals with comparatively few prod- 
uct lines and few distinct markets. 
¢ Product Lines—However, if a com- 
pany adds many different product lines, 
the job of each vice-president becomes 
overwhelming. Many companies, espe- 
cially since the war, have remodeled 
their structure on the pattern pioneered 
by du Pont: a system of parallel, autono- 
mous units grouped according to prod- 
ucts. Each product line has a manager 
who is responsible for engineering, pro- 
duction, and sales—and for profits. He’s 
his own boss, within broad policy limits. 
e Variant—This system, too, works fine 
for most companies that have adopted 
it-General Motors is the ultimate ex- 
ample. But neither this nor the older 
system exactly meets the needs of some 
companies that have peculiar problems 
—especially marketing problems. These 
days, marketing is a consideration that 
can dictate the structure of the corpora- 
tion asa whole. Thus, in the past couple 
of weeks, several major companies have 
announced a turn toward a setup that 
combines features of both the other 
systems: production organized by prod- 
uct lines, marketing funneled through 
a central management group. 

You can see the turn in these an- 
nouncements: 

eE. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. is setting up a marketer for men’s 
wear, one for women’s wear, one for 
household goods—each thinking about 
selling all the fibers the company makes. 
Each fiber—Orlon, nylon, Dacron—used 
to have its own sales force vying in all 
three markets. 

¢ Hotpoint, Inc., a General Elec- 
tric division, has revised its organiza- 
tion by blending its old functional 
setup with a product-line structure. 

¢ General Electric Co. itself has 
modified its recent trend toward inde- 
pendent product divisions by setting 
up an over-all distribution department 
(BW—Dec.4’54,p91) to direct sales of 
a variety of products. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. has also 
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Devoted exclusively to aircraft pro- 
duction, the recently built Kawneer 
Aircraft Division plant has been 
planned for the manufacture of top 
quality assemblies, sub-assemblies, 


and detail parts. Your requirements 
are produced on new, well maintained 
machines and equipment operated by 


A sound management team, and the 
economy of well planned production 
lines plus long experience assure you 
of delivery when and where you want 
it. Kawneer maintains constant liai- 
son with its customers. This process 
enables both Kawneer and customer 
to be currently informed as to changes 


Both plant and equipment have 
been planned for smooth, economical 
operation. Flexibility and precision 
have been “built in” to successfully 


what counts iS... 










2 Vite 


a labor force averaging 12 years’ 
experience in metalworking. From 
World War I when Kawneer devel- 
oped streamlined steel tubing to the 
present production of complete cock- 
pit enclosures and other assemblies 
for jet aircraft, Kawneer’s reputation 
for quality has steadily grown. 





and as to engineering and production 
progress right up to delivery on the 
scheduled date. Knowledge of indus- 
try, production methods, and creative 
engineering backed by Air Force cer- 
tified quality control standards mean 
that you will safely meet your own 
production schedules. 





work as your partner. Integration 
and production of aircraft products, 
only, translate themselves into a de- 
pendable, money-saving source. 


ry 
Kawneer 


Dak & BS , 


MICHIGAN 





SINCE 1907, FABRICATORS OF METAL AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLIES AND ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS. 











NO LONGER DANGEROUS 


Here’s another instance where a starch product has a unique use. 


Formerly, tale was used exclusively to make these innocent- 


looking rubber surgical gloves slip on more easily. 


This apparently innocuous powder occasionally found its way 
into open incisions. And even though it was sterilized, it some- 
times caused serious postoperative adhesions and granulomas. 


Imaginative starch research* helped to remove this danger. 


Today, BI0-sorB,® a safe, nonirritating starch product, that has 
excellent dusting properties and may be steam sterilized without 
becoming sticky or gummy, has replaced talc. Extensive use has 
shown that BI0-sORB can be safely and rapidly absorbed by even 
the most delicate membranes. 


*The Research Laboratories of National Starch Products and 
Johnson & Johnson developed Bio-sors. National’s starch 
specialty vuLCA 100 is a major ingredient. 

Ethicon Suture Laboratories (Subsidiary of Johnson & 
Johnson) sell Bio-sors, which is now widely used by the 
medical profession. 








0 


STARCHES ADHESIVES 
RESYNS® 


National Starch Products Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





made significant changes in its distribu- 
tion organization, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Supply Co., though it isn’t prepared 
yet to discuss details. 

¢ Hotpoint’s Problem—The nature of 
Hotpoint’s problem and the company’s 
reaction bear out the belief of man- 
agement consultants these days that 
“you start with the market—not the 
factory—as the base for your organiza- 
tion and then work back” (BW —Dec.11 
”54,p66). 

It also shows how management is 
learning to live with bigness. In a grow- 
ing company, the trick is to obtain 
control by top management that allows 
profit responsibility to be narrowed, 
without fragmenting the company into 
an unrealistic number of subdivisions 
operating at cross-purposes. 

Hotpoint’s products include ranges, 
refrigerators, water heaters, dishwashers, 
home laundry equipment, air condition- 
ers, and other appliances, and commer- 
cial cooking and baking equipment. 
The company’s staff was organized by 
functions—manufacturing, engineering, 
sales—and each plant produced a va- 
riety of items. 

e Advice—Last summer, Pres. John C. 
Sharp was convinced that operations 
were far less effective than they might 
be. Remote control of production, par- 
ticularly, wasn’t working out. 

For example, Hotpoint’s new refrig- 
erator plant, built originally to pro- 
duce jet engines, wasn’t running 
smoothly. Hotpoint started making its 
own refrigerators in the plant in 1953 
(it had formerly bought them from 
GE). Problems during the jet engine 
program had been blamed on unfa- 
miliarity with the closer tolerances of 
the military item, but the same troubles 
persisted a year after refrigerator pro- 
duction began. Sharp called for a con- 
sultant’s advice. 

The consultant proposed a product- 
line setup: A general manager for refrig- 
erators, for example, would have a com- 
plete plant, a selling organization, his 
own engineering, purchasing, research, 
and design staffs. It looked fine on 
paper. Each manager would be pinned 
down to making a good profit showing, 
with no chance to throw off responsibil- 
ity on some part of the organization 
over which he had no control. 

In essence, this is the means of 
decentralization by which big business 
seeks to achieve the virtues of small 
companies. But in Hotpoint’s case, 
Sharp decided, it wouldn’t work. Rea- 
son: Hotpoint sells through electrical 
distributors, each of whom carries all 
major appliances. It wouldn’t make 
sense to have half a dozen Hotpoint 
salesmen calling on distributors. 
¢ Compromise—Still, Sharp wanted 
some sort of product responsibility, one 
man to think only about one appliance. 
Here’s how he got it: 
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Here's why TORRINGTON work roll bearings 
establish rolling mill records 


Highest quality electric fur- 
nace alloy steels are used— 
carburized and heat treated to 
provide toughness, hardness, 
stability and uniformity. 


Torrington Work Roll Bear- 
ings are designed and built 
with high thrust capacity to 
give better service under 
actual operating conditions. 


Many sizes of TORRINGTON WORK ROLL Bear- 
ings are available from stock for immediate ship- 


ment. 


TORRINGTON WORK ROLL Bearings— both 


Spherical Roller 


Tapered Roller 


One-piece cast-bronze cages 
with machined pads in each 
roller pocket reduce wear, 
lengthen bearing life and im- 
prove performance. 


Accuracy in workmanship 
is characteristic of all TorR- 
RINGTON Bearings. This means 
a lower cost per ton of your 
finished product. 


two-row and four-row types—are standard in a 


wide variety of sizes. 


For lower operating costs, greater rolling efficiency, 
less down time...specify TORRINGTON! 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


South Bend 21, Ind. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Cylindrical Roller 


Torrington, Conn, 


Balle 


Needle Rollers 

















e Hotpoint retained its arrange- 
ment of vice-presidents in charge of 
functions, but it cleaned up its product- 
by-product responsibility from that level 
down. 

¢ The field sales force remained 
integrated under the vice-president of 
marketing at Chicago headquarters, but 
each product line got a full-time mar- 


The line of books on the functions 
and specialties of business—marketing, 
organization, statistics, personnel, labor 
relations, finance—runs as far as your 
eye can see. 

But there is very little in print on the 
job of the manager as a whole—the 
management function without which no 
business, no institution, no modern gov- 
ernment can exist. 

Now Peter F. Drucker, teacher and 
consultant, has swept the field with The 
Practice of Management (Harper Bros., 
New York: $5). Like many a pioneer 
in the arts and sciences, it is sure to be 
followed by many others. But it is likely 
to be the best of its kind for a long time 
to come. 
¢ Recognition—One reason that there 
has been so little written about manage- 
ment is that the professional manager, 
and management as an institution, only 
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keting manager, product planner, ad- 
vertising director, sales and promotion 
manager. 

¢ Production lines at plants were 
rejiggered so each plant would concen- 
trate on one product or related prod- 
ucts. Plant managers were given more 
responsibility than factory superintend- 
ents ever had; they got their own en- 


Drucker on Management... 





gineering and quality control staffs. 
They still report to the vice-president 
of manufacturing. 

¢ The Results—Hotpoint thus remains 
unified at the marketing level, while 
splitting apart into product groups at 
the manufacturing level, and pulls to- 
gether again at the administrative 
level. 


‘‘Management is the most important function in American society.”’ 


‘Should management claim to be the leading group (in our society) 


. it will either be rebuffed... 


’ 


dictatorship .. .’ 


or it will help into power a 


‘The demands on the skill, knowledge, performance, responsibility, 
and integrity of the manager have doubled in every generation 


during the past half-century..’ 


‘‘Management faces the first great test of its competence and its 
hardest task in the imminent industrial revolution which we 


call Automation.” 


Study of a Costly Resource 


emerged as leaders some time after 
1900. Industry in the last century was 
dominated by the financial titans—and 
some of them carried over right up to 
the great crash in 1929. It took World 
War I and the rise of great profession- 
ally managed companies such as Gen- 
eral Motors and General Electric to 
bring management as such to the top. 
It took World War II to win recogni- 
tion of its importance. 

The rise of management as an insti- 
tution has been a quiet one. It is so 
essential in an industrial society that 
it has been practically unopposed. But 
the rise didn’t escape notice: The word 
“management” has replaced “‘capitalist” 
in the language. Phrases such as “cap- 
ital,” the “rights of capital,” and “the 
conflict between capital and labor’’ have 
virtually disappeared. And management 
has penetrated far in government and 


politics. Pres. Eisenhower's Administtra- 
tion came in billed as a management 
administration 

It is in the broad sweep of this frame- 
work that Drucker works. He outlines 
the crucial importance of the manage- 
ment function. He stresses that it will 
be more important in the future—for 
automation goes a long step forward in 
replacing brawn with brains: “Automa- 
tion derives its efficiency and produc- 
tivity mainly from the substitution of 
highly trained, high-grade human work 
for poorly trained or semiskilled work.” 
The demands it will make on manage- 
ment skills may mean that nations will 
survive or die on the skills of their 
management men. 
e Intuitive Art—Drucker starts from the 
fact that no one—including managers— 
really knows much about management. 
So far it has been largely an intuitive 
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Want to ship a 40-mile 
highway somewhere? 


You could pave a two-lane highway 
from Baltimore to Washington with the 
hot asphalt this new steel barge can haul 
—and pave another three miles besides. 

Designed and built by Barium’s Wiley 
Manufacturing Co., Port Deposit, Md., 
for Morania Oil Tanker Corp., the 240- 
ft. Morania No. 160 is now running 
from Baltimore, Md., or Barber, N.J. to 
points on the N.Y. State Barge Canal 
and ports on the Atlantic coast, princi- 
pally moving asphalt of the American 
Bitumuls & Asphalt Co. It has made a 
big splash in maritime circles because 


BAYONNE BOLT CORP. @ CENTRAL 
CUYAHOGA SPRING COMPANY @ EAST COAST AERONAUTICS, INC. © ERIE 


ona : 


HOT ASPHALT pours into new Morania No. 160 barge. Double-hull construction 
and double heating coils are designed to maintain cargo at workable temperatures. 


(1) it holds as much asphalt as 67 rail- 
road tank cars and (2) it’s the only 
asphalt barge designed to operate in 
both inland and coastwise service. 

What’s more, on her first trip, the 
Morania No. 160 hung up a new record 
for discharging — 16,000 barrels in seven 
hours! 

However, full utilization of low-cost 
water transport also calls for strategically 
located terminals specially designed for 
heated bulk storage of asphalt. Here, too, 
Barium has the answer— Wiley can 
design, engineer, fabricate and erect 
new-design terminals under a turn-key 
contract. 

You can also see in this barge more 
evidence of Barium’s “integrated opera- 


tions”. Wiley builds it, but Barium’s 
Central Iron & Steel and Phoenix Iron & 
Steel supply plate and structural steel 
respectively. 

A long list of firms have learned to 
expect this type of joint action from 
Barium’s 16-company team. We’re saving 
a copy of “The Barium Story” for you, 
if you’d like to know more. BARIUM 
STEEL CORPORATION, 25 Broad St., 
New York City 4. 4.20 
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INTEGRATED COMPANIES 


BARIUM 


STEEL CORPORATION 


Cy 
‘ns * ow 
TEEL, acuminum, macnes\?™ 


IRON AND STEEL COMPANY @ CHESTER BLAST FURNACE @ CLYDE IRON WORKS, INC. 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY @ GEOMETRIC STAMPING CO. 


GLOBE FORGE, INCORPORATED e@ INDUSTRIAL FORGE & STEEL, INC. © JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. ©@ KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
co. PHOENIX BRIDGE CO. © PHOENIX IRON & STEEL CO. © WILEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


@ KERMATH LIMITED (CANADA) 

















art, demanding a touch of genius. The 
duties of the chief executive officer can 
be endless: from thinking through the 
company’s objectives to, literally, being 
chief fire-fighter. Inevitably, the de- 
mands on his time make it almost im- 
possible for him to organize his work. 


|. Manager of the Future 


Much of what Drucker covers—such 
as the need for decentralizing manage- 
ment decisions—will seem well-beaten 
ground. Some will be fresh—particu- 
larly when he’s talking about the impact 
on management of automation and of 
the thousands of specialists in mar- 
keting, engineering, and mathematics 
that will come with it. But wherever he 
is, and even though his language is 
textbooky, Drucker has harpoons for 
both the theorists and operating men. 
¢ Odyssey—One thing that emerges is 
his picture of the management man of 
the future. He'll start with a good gen- 
eral education (Drucker rolls the spe- 
cialists off the boat early in the game). 
He’ll be trained and tested in operating 
jobs (the Prince Charming who whistles 
through seven training jobs and arrives 
in top echelons in the full glory of 
youth would never make first base in 
Drucker’s company). He'll get post- 
graduate education in theory when he’s 
had the experience to appreciate it. 

The new professional manager will 
be looking upward—he’ll have his sights 
squarely on how he can help the man 
above him, rather than how he can 
fatten out his own empire. He’ll expect 
to be tested primarily on his economic 
performance—not on how well he main- 
tains communications or how happy he 
keeps his people. He’ll ask performance 
as the first test of those under him. 
¢ Self-Supervisor—But above all else, 
this new manager will be working un- 
der very loose supervision from above. 
Drucker believes in the concept of the 
“span of management responsibility” — 
which allows an executive to have as 
many as 100 people reporting to him— 
rather than the older notion of the 
span of management control, which 
hmits an executive to maybe six or 
eight effective subordinates. 

This all means that each executive 
has to work from drives that he gener- 
ates himself—and to respect limits that 
he sets for himself through self-control. 

Tomorrow’s manager will be much 
more interested than today’s in keeping 
his operations stable. A lot of com- 
panies can now show that they profit 
by keeping employment stable—and so 
holding onto people in whom the com- 
pany has a substantial investment in 
training and experience. But automa- 
tion will vastly increase the company’s 
stake in its people and their education, 
training, and competence. 

It'll take a highly trained crew just 
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to keep equipment operating—and’ the 
costs of a couple of hours’ down-time 
will be so great that companies will 
want only the best people. 

¢ Limits—Drucker largely takes the in- 
side viewpoint. He doesn’t worry as 
does A. A. Berle (BW—Oct.30’54,p114) 
about the corporation’s need to develop 
a “conscience” that would make man- 
agers much more aware of the vast 
powers they necessarily wield. 

In fact, he warns sharply that man- 
agement must recognize the limits of 
its responsibilities. He says the Amer- 
ican people will not allow management 
to become all-powerful—or even to con- 
sider itself the leading power in society. 
He points out, too, that business is in 
danger of assuming too much responsi 
bility—without really being conscious 
that it is doing so. 


ll. Managing a Business 


To attempt to make sense out of the 
kaleidoscopic job of management, 
Drucker breaks the chief executive’s 
job into three parts: managing the 
business; managing workers; managing 
managers. 

The first thing any manager has to 
do is to ask himself what sounds like a 
simple-minded question: What is our 
business? It seems simple, but 50 years 
ago it took a decade of study by the 
Bell System to come to the answer that 
what it was selling was not telephones 
or communication but service. And 
many an old-line company may find 
that it is selling not, say, gas stoves in 
competition with other gas stoves, but 
a way of cooking that is in competition 
with a dozen other ways of cooking. 


lll. Managing Workers 


When it comes to managing work 
and workers, Drucker explodes a mass 
of cherished notions. He asks the ques- 
tion: Is personnel management bank- 
tupt? And he makes a good case to 
show that it is. The personnel man- 
agement specialists, says Drucker, have 
developed tons of research in the last 
30 vears, but uncovered little that was 
not reported by the founding fathers of 
the craft. 

The newer theory—human relations— 
has become almost equally sterile. It 
starts from the right premises: that peo- 
ple want to work; that managing them 
is not a specialist’s job but the man- 
ager’s; that you hire a whole man, not 
an attachment for a machine tool. But 
its favorite saying, that “‘a happy worker 
is an efficient and productive worker,” 
is at best a half-truth. And it misses the 
main point. The business of an enter- 
prise requires that its first demand on 
its people—whether they are managers 
or shoemakers—be economic perform- 
ance. 








IV. Managing Managers 


It’s when he comes to his own spe- 
cialty—Drucker is a management con- 
sultant—that his depth charges hit hard- 
est. For example, he pretty thoroughly 
demolishes the line-and-staff concept 
that has been built into organization 
charts for generations. 

Taken from military organization 

concepts, the line-and-staff idea was 
transplanted to business—and there it 
often spells confusion. For business, to 
meet the demand for economic per- 
formance, which is its hallmark, must 
tie authority with responsibility. But 
the staff man doesn’t have either. Too 
often, in trying to be effective, he may 
usurp authority. Or he may count his 
success by the number of programs he 
can stuff down the throats of line 
executives. 
e Shift—Drucker’s solution: Feed the 
staff people into the line—put the mar- 
keting specialists into the sales organi- 
zation where they can be effective. 
True, there will always be a headquart- 
ers group, people who are essentially 
assistants to the chief executive. But 
this should be a small group—deliber- 
ately held small. 

For all the changes Drucker sees 
ahead, management’s unique job will be 
just what it is today—to train its own 
successors. That job, of course, is dif- 
ferent in every company. But Drucker 
has set out the guideposts, and every 
executive will find something provoca- 
tive on the face of them. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Christmas holiday plans in Chicago 
business houses are more liberal this 
vear than in the past, according to a 
survey made by the Employers’ Assn. 
of Chicago. Of the 265 companies re- 
porting, 95% will either close early or 
be closed all day Dec. 24, and 67% will 
do the same New Year's Eve. 

* 
Unusual title: General Dynamics Corp. 
has appointed Allen D. Marshall as 
secretary and vice-president for man- 
agement planning. 

+ 


No strings attached is the key phrase in 
the latest Standard Oil (N: J.) contti- 
bution to higher education. This week 
the company gave a total of $450,000 
to 138 privately supported U.S. col- 
leges and universities ($5,000 maximum 
per school). It goes to each institution’s 
operating fund for undergraduate edu- 
cation. Chmn. Eugene Holman hopes 
other corporations and individuals will 
do the same, says, “schools must de- 
pend on more small contributions from 
a larger number of sources.” 
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POWER ... WHERE POWER PAYS OFF. No matter how tough overload protection, guard against physical damage, elec- 
or how special the conditions on your production line, trical breakdown and operating wear. For complete price 
Graybar-distributed G-E motors and controls give you full and specification data, call your nearby Graybar office. 


How to cut down-time...step up production 


Here are two practical suggestions: the first gives you maximum 
S defense against shutdown due to motor failure; the second insures 
END for reliable nonstop production shift-after-shift. 


1 VoNEW, G-E TRI/CLAD ‘55’ MOTOR — via Graybar. This all new G-E 
your FREE copy: Motor is built to last longer, perform better. New compact drip- 

: proof, rust-resistant cast-iron construction ... new water shedding 
Here in capsule form are the fea- silicone stator windings ... new stronger polyester film insulation 


tures of the new G-E Tri/Clad ‘55’ : : * : 
motor — its new insulation system ... higher full load speeds ... longer bearing life without regreasing. 


... new bearing system . . . new ven- QeGRAYBAR'S SPECIAL SERVICE ANALYSIS. Do your service conditions 

tilating system. See for yourself demand totally enclosed motors? Variable speed? Gear or revers- 

‘ how better ible? A Graybar Power Apparatus Specialist will work with your 

performance staff or your electrical contractor to select the exact equipment for 

and lower each machine-drive requirement. Call on him. It will pay off in 

— longer, trouble-free performance. Remember, Graybar distributes 

assured. the complete line of G-E motors and controls. 

As a matter of fact, your local Graybar Representative can provide 

practical application data on more than 100,000 different electrical 

items. For wiring projects, for instance; or lighting, ventilation 

and communication; complete information is as near to you as your 

telephone. 126-212 
num 
ion’s 
edu- 
opes 


Gtravba ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
ray a 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. IN OVER 








The “Surface” Goes All The Way Through. That's the beauty 
of stainless steel auto trim . . . its beauty is more than skin 
deep. With no plating to wear off, stainless steel trim is the 
same all the way through the metal. It stays bright and hand- 
some for years and years. Be sure the trim on your new car 
is stainless steel. 


Coils Cut Costs. rf you make electric motor or transformer 
laminations, you'll find that the use of continuous coils of 
USS Cold Rolled Electrical Steel Sheets like these save 
money. They reduce material handling costs; they permit 
easier and faster feeding of punching machines; they cause 
less die wear; wide coils can be slit to narrower widths as 
needed, thus reducing your inventory. Available in continu- 
ous rolls 2 to 36 inches wide, and in 22 to 29 gage. 





Only STEEL can do so many jobisc 
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Smoother Finish. Here you see a large press brake 
die being planed from pre-hardened, free-cutting 
Carilloy FC Steel. Carilloy FC is much easier to 
machine than ordinary die steel—so tools last con- 
siderably longer and the finished die gives better 
service. In addition, Carilloy FC permits smoother 
finish, resulting in a smoother die which requires 
less pressure to make a bend and minimizing the 
possibility of scratching the metal. 


One Of The Tallest. This 1036-foot television trans- 
mission tower is one of the world’s tallest. And from 
its tapered base to approximately half way wp, it’s 
constructed of 25-foot sections of Shelby Seamless 
Mechanical Tubing, made by U.S. Steel. For jobs 
like this, seamless tubing provides a strong depend- 
able constructional material. 
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a aw Skeleton. Structural steel is so peinitiia goes up with such unrivalled speed (in any 
of weather), is so adaptable to varying construction techniques (riveting, bolting, 
or 

ae 5 int g) that its popularity for buildings of all sorts is easily understood. Here, the 400 
- of structural steel required for this 13-story apartment building was fabricated 
eo erected by American Bridge Division of U.S. Steel. 


SEE THE Pag STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every 
iher week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


MNITED STATES STEEL ..—> 


Sie For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

a CAN BRIDGE ..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE.. COLUMBIA*GENEVA STEEL. .CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. .GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. .NATIONAL TUBE 

ELL SUPPLY. .TENNESSEE COAL & IRON..UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY ..Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY ° UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ° UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-2266 
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SALLY DAVENPORT does her own work, makes the children’s clothes, and finds time to help her husband 


~~ | TE ™e F . 


out in the shop. 


te «., 


THEY LIVE in a $40-a-month four-room apartment in a fed- 


her $86-a-month grocery budget at a nearby 
eral housing project, but look forward to the SHE SPENDS supermarket, bypasses the traditional sow- 


day when they own their own home. belly and hog jowl for fish or chicken can prov 
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WALTER DAVENPORT is not an average Negro. 
He owns his own business; his income is more than 
that of most Negro city families. Four years ago, he 
quit a $48.70-a-week job and bought a shoe repair shop 
in one of Atlanta’s colored districts. He has paid off 
his loan, and can figure on taking home to his family 
about $240 a month before taxes. Though he’s well 
off compared with most of his race, his income is about 
$1,000 a year less than the median for all U. S. families 
(turn to next page). 


Economically the Negro Gains 


But Hes Still the Low Man 








THEY OWN a $350 television set which, Davenport HE RUNS a shoe repair shop for which he paid $2,000— 


claims, is the cheapest entertainment he part down, the balance in $50 payments. In a 
can provide for his wife and their four children. good month, Davenport will gross as much as $725. 
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But Davenport and his race are . . . 
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NEGRO owned shops, such as the Davenport’s, are the exception rather than the rule. 


The Fastest Changing Part Of 


e The U.S. Market 
e The U.S. Labor Force 


By almost all the standards that 
Americans like to apply in arriving at 
their mythical average man, Waltei 
Davenport (page 76) doesn’t qualify. 
His yearly income of more than $2,500 
puts him in the nonwhite upper 
stratum and, as a car owner and ap- 
pliance buyer, he could be singled out 
as an example of what the phrasemak- 
ers call the New Negro Market. In 
this sense, at least, Davenport is known 
to some white American businessmen; 
he has been studied, courted, and now 
is being sold to. 

But in other ways, he’s hardly known 
at all. 

There are upwards of 15-million Ne- 
groes in the U.S., roughly 10% of 
the total population, and the nation’s 
biggest minority group, unless you 
count Roman Catholics in that cate- 
gory. ‘These people work for, and 
buy from, white businessmen. Yet the 
white businessman, North or South, is 
apt to know little about them —little 
about where and how they live, the 
jobs they can and can’t get, the unions 
they can and can’t join, what they earn 
and how they spend their money. 
¢ Mythical Man—While it is true that 
the Negro in the U.S. is, to a great 
extent, what the white man made him, 
it is also true that the white man as a 
whole is ignorant of his creation. The 
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(Story starts on page 76) 


facts about the Negro are still ob- 
scured by a cloud of mythology. This 
is particularly true of the economic 
facts, an area where long ago the busi- 
nessman—on most other matters—came 
to regard mythology as incompatible 
with his own self interest. 

e Changing Status—-No one who has 
lived through the last 15 years as an 
adult in the U.S. can deny that in- 
herited racial attitudes have been sub- 
ject to tremendous pressures for change. 
Outwardly, what has happened has 
been little short of social revolution. 
Thus BUSINESS WEEK, in setting out to 
cxamine the Negroe’s economic status 
—to see whether his gains in the eco- 
nomic field had matched his dramatic 
progress in the political, social, and 
educational areas—had first to look at 
these attitudes, their causes, and the 
changes that have come about in them. 
In doing so, it began at the beginning— 
in the South, which has been the 
crucible for racial doctrine and the re- 
gion where more than 60% of the 
Negroes still live. 


Social Revolution 


The white man has had two reasons 
for reer ny against the Negro 
since he brought him to the U.S. The 


first was economic—a need for a mass of 






































cheap, unskilled labor—and it produ 
slavery. The second was social—the ney 
to maintain white superiority after sk 
ery was abolished—and it produced casi 

Gunnar Myrdal, whose study for th 
Carnegie Corp. is still the most exhayJ 
tive social examination of the Neg 
ever attempted, believed that it was nm 
until the white-indentured servants hy 
been freed, and the Negro forced inj 































chattel slavery, that the white man f¢ 
any need to rationalize the colored sly 
system—to justify it on other than th 
obvious economic grounds. It was the 
that the body of racial beliefs about th 
Negro emerged—first, that he was 
heathen, an outcast, consigned by Goj 
to be a servant forever; later, that hy 


was biologically inferior. All men mighj 
be created equal, but Negroes, it W2 
said, were not men. 

e Vicious Circle—The heartless man 
pulation of the Negro by the Yanke 
during the Reconstruction Period sere 
only to strengthen the conviction thd 
the Negro was biologically inferior ani 
to bring into the open real hatred to 
ward him. On top of this, the South 
was in financial ruin; thousands of it 
small independent farmers and po 
whites had been forced into mere su} 
sistence living at a level little differen 


from the black’s. Against this back 
ground, the free Negro constituted a 


immediate threat to white superior 
and racial purity. 

Clearly, the Negro had to be “puta 
his place,” and a place—apart—found k 
the poor white (eventually it was, in th 
new cotton mills). “For if it was give 
to the black to advance at all,” W.H 
Cash wrote in The Mind of the South 
“who could say . that he would ne 
one day advance the whole way and la 
claim to complete equality, including 


specifically, the ever crucial right @ 
marriage.” 
In the end, when the Yankee hal 


left, the Negro was put in his economt 
and social “‘place’’—put there by nev 
categorization of “white” and “Neg 
jobs, by Jim Crow laws, and by custom 
more inflexible than any law ever wit 
ten. The upshot was that a vicious cick 
went to work: Because the white ma 
believed the Negro inferior, he treate 
him accordingly and_ discriminate 
against him. The discrimination, # 
turn, helped to keep the Negro infena 
and supported the belief. 

¢ Tide Turns—Nevertheless, the Ne 
gro has made great progress in the hs 
15 years, perhaps more progress than # 
all the 90 years since Emancipation 
And this progress could not have beet 
made against so rigid a set of attitude 
as once prevailed. What has lap 
pened? 

There has always been a fault on th 
part of non-Southerners—possibly b 
cause of the South’s formal segregatiot 
pattern—to assume that the South react 
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as one on the race issue. But the South 
has never been an homogeneous whole 
in its racial thinking. Rather, it has 
been a collection of little Souths in 
which attitudes tend to be more or less 
rigid, depending primarily on the size 
of the Negro population and the 
amount of personal contact between 
whites and blacks. 

What is true in the Black Belt of the 
Deep South—where Negroes make up 
more than 50% of the population—is 
not true of the strip of Piedmont coun- 
ties, where Negro population is lighter, 
and where there are more cities and in- 
dustry. In one, resistance to any change 
in the racial pattern is strong, a fact 
that is showing up now in the Deep 
South’s stand on the school segrega- 
tion issue; in the other, racial attitudes 
are more flexible, and there is at least 
resignation to change, if not enthusiasm 
for it. 
¢ Vital Statistic-What non-Southern- 
ers overlook, and what George Mitchell, 
the director of the Southern Regional 
Council stresses, is that almost one-half 
the counties in the South have 10% 
or less Negro population; only one-fifth 
have 40% or more. And though popu- 
lation ratio is not the only determinant 
of racial attitudes, it is probably the 
most important single one. 

Thus the South has never been one 
whole in its racial attitudes. It is even 
less so today. For the South is itself 
a land in transition, and the changes 
that are sweeping across it are, momen- 
tarily, widening, rather than narrowing 
these intraregional differences. 
*Scoreboard of Gains—No one can 
move through the South as BusINEss 
WEEK did this fall without concluding 
that a social revolution—in the sense of 
a period of rapid social change—has 
taken place in the last 15 years. Some 
of what has happened has been ini- 
tially the courts’ doing, rather than the 
South’s—the admission of Negro stu- 
dents to white graduate schools, the 
outlawing of the white primary elec- 
tion, the partial removal of segregation 
in interstate commerce, and now, in 
the border states, the first moves toward 
ending segregation in the public 
schools. 

But other changes have been purely 
Southern inspired: the election of Ne- 
groes to city councils in Greensboro 
and Nashville; their election or ap- 
pointment to school boards in Raleigh, 
Atlanta, Augusta, Winston Salem, and 
other cities; the stand of the governing 
bodies of the major Southern churches 
against continued segregation; the re- 
porting of Negro news—other than 
crime stories—and the use of courtesy 
titles for Negro women; the passing of 
separate lines in banks; the dropping 
of separate drinking fountains in some 
city department stores; joint use of ele- 
vators by Negroes and whites in office 
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THERE IS NOTHING FINER 
FOR DRYING YOUR HANDS 
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Pure-white Fort Howard Singlefold Towels provide outstanding paper towel 
performance . . . with important benefits that make for true paper towel 
economy. Controlled Wet Strength keeps Fort Howard Singlefold strong 
and firm when wet, without sacrificing softness or absorbency. Stabilized 
Absorbency retains effective drying power regardless of towel age. And 
Singlefolds, like all Fort Howard paper towels, have sufficient body for maxi- 
mum absorbency. 





pare Be Le 


Each of the eighteen grades and folds of Fort Howard Towels has these three 
basic requirements of a good paper towel. And all Fort Howard Towels are 
Acid Free . . . feel good, are easy on your hands. Call your Fort Howard 
Distributor Salesman today. 


For 35 Years 
Manufacturers of 
Quality Towels, 
Toilet Tissue and 
Paper Napkins 








Fort Howard 
Towels Fit 
Ary Folded 
Towel 
Cabinet 


FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 








GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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Trucks ease TV’s growing pains as 
new stations blanket America! 











"Truckloads of JFD ‘Super-Jet’ antennas 
must reach an area before a new channel 
opens, so TV service-dealers can con- 
vert installations for new stations. 
Shipments must be quick and accurate. 
In Lafayette, Ind., where UHF channel 
59 opened and JFD began sponsoring 
TV show ‘Badge 14’, the demand cre- 
ated by the opening and the program 





required immediate working stocks for 
our dealers. Our local distributor speci- 
fied trucks. 

“Since 17,000 antennas roll off our 
assembly lines daily, routing must be 
precisely synchronized. Otherwise, we 
would have backloading on our shipping 
platforms. Motor carriers did the job 
for us. We were able to follow through 
with timed TV advertising and timed 
station opening when demand exceeded 
all predictions.” 


—R. A. Mastrobuoni, Traffic Manager, 
JFD Manufacturing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“World's largest manufacturer of TV antennas 
and accessories“ 





\ psy, / 
ST American Trucking Industry 





In June 1947 only 8 cities had tele- 
vision and there were only 40,900 
television homes in the United 
States. In June 1954, there were 382 
TV stations in 254 cities, and 
29,565,759 TV homes! 

How did 291% million rooftops 
manage to blossom out with TV an- 
tennas in so short a time? And how 
did 2914 million sets find their way 
into America’s living rooms? 

The statement on this page, by a 
leading manufacturer of TV anten- 
nas, will show you how important 
the motor carrier has become in get- 
ting any new product to market faster 
than you can say, “I Love Lucy.” 

Because of the motor truck, TV 
dealers got the sets on time. The 
stations found an audience all pre- 
pared. The manufacturer, the 
wholesaler, the retailer, the service 
man, and the TViewer all benefited. 
Just one more proof of our proud 


slogan: If you’ve got it... a truck 
brought it! 
American Trucking Associations 
Washington 6, D. C. 





buildings; white taxicabs that will take 
colored passengers; interracial union 
and church meetings and, here and 
there, interracial committees to work 
on common civic problems. 

¢ Changing Attitude—All this has hap. 
pened, not throughout the- South as a 
whole, but in places within it. And it 
could not have happened _ without 
some change in historic racial attitudes, 
What change has there been? 

Simply, it seems to be this. The 
South, or at least part of it, has begun 
to stop thinking of the Negro as its 
former slave. It is far less ready than 
the North to offer him equal oppor 
tunity, and the North is far from that. 
But it has begun to regard him as an 
individual—not just as a dependent child 
—and as an individual with equal rights 
and status, at least in certain areas. 

In short, the South is becoming less 
like the South, and more like the rest 
of the country. 
¢ North-South Gap—There have always 
been convenient generalities to sum up 
the differences North and South, and 
there was admittedly some truth in say. 
ing that the South didn’t mind how 
close the Negro got so long as he didn’t 
get too high, while the North didn’t 
mind how high the Negro got so long 
as he didn’t get too close. 

The North, living in spatial segrega- 
tion far more rigid than the South’s and 
with far fewer Negroes, has taken a 
more detached attitude toward the Ne- 
gro, partly because the amount of con- 
tact with him is slight. Prejudice comes 
to the surface when the Negro is in- 
jected into a personal situation—buys a 
house next door, or moves into a job 
next to the white man on the assembly 
line. But lacking the South’s slavery 
background, and its high Negro popula- 
tion, the North has always been more 
flexible in dts racial attitudes. Though 
it doesn’t think of the Negro as a social 
equal, neither has it formally defined a 
place for him. And with a more liberal 
political tradition, it has at least paid 
lip service to the idea of equal oppor- 
tunity, though it often amounts to little 
more. 
¢ New Denomination—In what is hap- 
pening to the South—its urbanization, 
its Negro outmigration, and the break- 
down of its isolation, which is exposing 
it to the forces at work in the rest of 
the country—the differences between the 
South and the North are narrowing 
rapidly. 

In the 1940-1950 decade, the South 
was becoming urbanized more rapidly 
than any other region. In the process, 
the old plantation system of mutual ob- 
ligations between black and white was 
breaking down, and in its place emerg: 
ing a city society characterized by les 
personal contact and less intimate de- 
pendence of blacks on whites. ‘There 
are children in this generation of South- 
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¢ Putting Ideas to Work Through Chemistry 





















Through the modern magic of peroxy- 
gen chemicals, the buoyant cushion- 
ing support of foam rubber brings 
® restful relaxation into every phase of 
our daily lives. In seats, cushions, pillows, mattresses, 
and countless other comfort items, the frothy air- 
filled texture of foam latex is induced by the use of 
Becco hydrogen peroxide, produced by the Buffalo 
Electro-Chemical Company, a division of FMC. 
During the production process, Becco’s hydrogen 
peroxide releases pure oxygen which embubbles 
latex “batter; leaving billions of tiny intercon- 
nected air-cells—the “foam” in foam rubber. This 
is but one of many examples of how FMC puts 
ideas to work in chemistry. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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An initial step in foam rubber produc- 
tion—Becco hydrogen peroxide is added 
to a ‘batter’ of liquid latex to form 
billions of air-cells in the final foam 
product. 
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DIVISIONS : Bolens Products * Canning Machinery « Florida + John Bean + Mechanical Foundries » Niagara Chemical « Ohio-Apex + Packing Equipment + Peerless Pump 
Westvaco Chlor-Alkali « Westvaco Mineral Products + Fairfield Chemical + Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. + « SUBSIDIARIES : Mowamatic Corp. « Propulsion Engine Corp. 
« Simplex Packaging Machinery + Sonith Industries + Stokes & Smith Co. * Chicago Pump Oakes Mfg. Co. » Kingsbury & Davis Mach. Co. + Milwaukee Equip. Mfg. Co. 
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BOLENS GARDEN TRACTORS PEERLESS PUMPS JOHN BEAN SPRAYERS S&S PACKAGING MACHINERY FMC CANNING MACHINERY FMC FIRE FIGHTERS 
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It seems especially fitting that the two most notable power projects of our times should 
be undertaken this year—the year of Light’s Diamond Jubilee, celebrating the 75th 
anniversary of Edison’s invention of the incandescent lamp. These projects are: 


World’s highest pressure, highest temperature power station. To be built by Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, this new station will have the largest turbine-generator ever 
ordered—275,000 kilowatts. Steam will be supplied to this turbine by a Combustion 
Engineering boiler—a C-E Sulzer Monotube Steam Generator—designed for a steam 
pressure of 6000 lbs. per sq. in. (well up in the “‘supercritical’’ range) and a steam temper- 
ature of 1200° F. These record-high steam conditions will enable the new Philadelphia 
Electric station to generate power more efficiently than any existing or presently projected 
steam-electric power plant in the world. 


America’s first nuclear power station. To be built and operated by the Duquesne 
Light Company, this will be the first U. S. commercial-size nuclear power station. The 
heart of this plant—the giant pressure vessel that will house the reactor—will be manu- 
factured by Combustion Engineering for the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, which 
has the A.E.C. contract to build the reactor. This vessel, one of the heaviest-walled 
vessels ever made, will contain an atomic core of more than 10 tons of enriched uranium. 
... While substantial effects of nuclear power on our economy may not be felt for the 
next decade or two, Combustion through its Nuclear Power Division, is carrying on 
extensive development in this field, looking toward the day when power from the atom 
will be commonplace rather than revolutionary. 





eee 
The facilities that enable Combustion to play such an important part in these two most 
notable power projects of the new power era are available to build better boilers for your 
steam needs—power, process or heating—large or small. 





COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building e 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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BOILERS, FUEL BURNING & RELATED EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS, AIR SEPARATORS & FLASH DPY'"S SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS, SOIL PIPE 















What makes a 





one of the features of Gair’s Coordinated Packaging Service 


Let’s say — just for the moment — that care- 
ful planning has assured you of a carton that’s 
not only going to contain your product — but 


also help sell it. 

You're now confronted with the mar-sized 
problem of producing vour carton —a job, 
believe us, that calls for skilled craftsmen and 
modern machinery. 

You'll find them at Gair — in the die-making 
shown above, in our cutting and creasing opera- 
tion and in the high-speed automatic machinery 
that folds and glues the paperboard blanks. 


Some of these folding and gluing machines 
turn as many as 75,000 blanks an hour into fold- 


ing cartons. Others glue cellophane windows on 
cake or cookie cartons, for example. All Gair 
production operations are held to precise toler- 
ances so there is no variation between cartons to 


jam your mechanical packaging machinery. 

Add production to our choice of materials, 
structural design, graphic design and its faithful 
reproduction, expert help on mechanical packag- 
ing —and you'll see how Gair’s Coordinated 
Packaging Service can meet your needs. 


FC.4.11 


FOLDING CARTONS 


carton better? 





GATE 





SHIPPING CONTAINERS + PAPERBOARD 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. © 155 EAST 44TH STREET * NEW YORK 17 
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erners who are growing up without ever 
knowing a Negro child, and, in the pure 
white suburbs, not even the end of 
school segregation will change this. 

The lines of formal segregation in the 
South may be blurring. But new, infor- 
mal lines of residential segregation are 
being drawn. In tue long run, these can 
hardly work to the good of race rela- 
tions; but short range, they are produc- 
ing a detachment from the Negro, and 
an objective detachment has, perhaps, 
long been overdue. 


ll. The Great Migration 


What does all this mean for the Ne- 
gro? What has happened to him in this 
era of changing white men’s attitudes? 

One thing that has happened—by his 
own doing—is that he has been leaving 
the South. 

Until the start of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, the Negro hardly budged from the 
South. For some reason, even after he 
was freed, he remained largely immo- 
bile. The development of the West 
came and went without him, and in 
every decade from 1790 to 1890, the 
South could claim more than 90% of 
the colored population of the nation. 

But about the time of the start of 
World War I, what has been called the 
Great Migration—a shift of Negroes to 
the northern urban centers—began. It 
has been going on ever since. 
¢ Population Shifts—In 1950, 15,042,- 
286 Negroes were still about 10% of 
the U.S. population, a ratio that has 
held constant since 1920. But whereas 
72% of all Negroes were in the 13 
states traditionally classed as the South 
in 1940, only 62% —a little more than 
9-million people—were there in 1950. 

Put another way, the South, which 
was more than one-third Negro in 1900, 
was less than one-fourth Negro in 
1950, and, if the trend continues will 
be only one-fifth colored at the time 
of the next census. In every one of 13 
Southern states, the proportion of Ne- 
groes in the total population dropped 
off between 1940 and 1950; in six of 
the states, there was a decline in their 
actual number. More than 24-million 
Negroes born in the South were living 
outside it in 1950. 

Over-all, the Negro population in 13 
Southern states rose only 1.5% in the 
10 years between census counts; in the 
test of the U.S., it shot up more than 
56%. By far the most spectacular gain 
—275 %—was in the Pacific Coast states, 
where up until now there have been 
telatively few Negroes. But Michigan’s 
already big nonwhite population went 
up 110%; Illinois’ increased 70%; and 
New York, which has more nonwhites 
than any state outside the South—just 
under 1-million—had a jump of almost 
60%. 

* Greener Pastures—The forces behind 
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Manufacturers of Phillips head and other precision cold 
headed parts know a good thing when they see the production 
records! 


In plants where Keystone “Special Processed’? Wire is on 
the job, output per machine, per man, per hour has in- 
creased. Die life, for example, is often more than doubled — 
which in turn decreases machine down time and labor costs. 
A higher quality end product with its lower rejection rate 
helps place the per unit cost on a much more profitable level. 


The superior grain flow characteristic of ‘Special Processed”’ 
Wire, together with its structural soundness, give this wire 
unsurpassed performance on any unusually difficult cold 
heading job. For further information, contact your Keystone 
representative or write direct. 
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“  . , there was a time when it looked as though the 
rural Negro would get his feet firmly planted on the farm 


“7 


asanowner... 


this exit from the South—the promise 
of the North and the lack of promise 
of the farm South—aren’t new in the 
least. What is new is the effect they’ve 
had since the start of the war. 

Drive through the southern tier of 
Alabama or down from Memphis into 
the Delta plantation land, and you can 
see what’s happened. In an Alabama 
field where cabins stood, cattle are 
grazing; only the chimneys remain 
Along Route No. 1, in Mississippi, the 
cabins still stand, but many are empty. 
A man and a mechanical cotton picker 
move through the rows at picking time, 
the two of them doing what 37 pairs 
of human hands used to do. 

This is what you can see from the 
road. You can see it from the figures, 
too. In a South moving to grasslands 
and mechanization, 1.2-million fewer 
people earned a living from agricul- 
ture in 1950 than did in 1940. Of the 
prewar Negro farm work force, roughly 
one-third had been pushed, or pulled, 
off the farm by 1950. 
¢ No Future—There was a time when 
it looked as though the rural Negro 
would get his feet firmly planted on 
the farm as an owner. But the peak 
of Negro farm ownership came and 
went in 1910, and the decline that set 
in afterwards lasted until 1940 (Negro 
farm ownership showed a jump in 
1940-1950, though it is still too early 
to tell whether this is more than a 
temporary reversal of the long-term 
trend). 

The bulk of the Negroes on the 
farm, however, never were owners— 
and still aren’t. Forgetting about the 
unpaid family workers—the children, 
the women—roughly two out of every 
five that earn some money from the 
land are wage laborers. Of the rest, 
those who Sues managed to gain a 
foothold on the agricultural ladder as 
owners or tenants, two of the three are 
tenants, and one of those is a share- 
cropper, on the lowest rung of the lad- 
der. 

For most of these people, there is 
precious little but existence and pov- 
erty (more than 40% of Negro farm 
families still have incomes of less than 
$500 a year). Despite some progress 
up the farm ladder—more owners, fewer 
sharecroppers among tenants, fewer la- 
borers—and some gain in income, the 
Negro-operated farm remains a small, 
marginal unit whose production would 
hardly be missed. At best, it is worth 
about half the value of the white-oper- 
ated farm and in 1950, one-third of the 
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farms brought in less than $1,200 a 
year from their crops. 

¢ Solution—Though it is hard to see 
much of a future for the mass of Ne- 
groes on the farm, it has been equally 
hard to see much of a past. In this 
sense, the giant shake-out process now 
at work can scarcely make the Negro 
worse off in the next generation, though 
it presents terrible problems for this 
one. For, as Lewis Jones of Tuskegee 
Institute says, the rural South is finally 
resolving the basic problem—chronic 
overpopulation—that has impoverished 
it for years. And it is resolving it with- 
out ever really solving it. 

¢ Urbanite—The fact that the Negro 
has been leaving the South for the 
North, and shifting off the farm, 
merely makes obvious a third fact: He 
has been becoming a city dweller. 

Actually, the Negro didn’t become 
officially citified until the 1950 census. 
In the years before World War II, 
more than half the Negroes were still 
on the farm, although the majority of 
whites had traded furrows for pavements 
as long ago as 1920. But helped by the 
shove of the war years—and a census 
redefinition of urban and rural—the 
Negro emerged as 62% an _ urban 
citizen in 1950. 

In the South, about half of all Ne- 
groes are now in the cities; outside the 
South, almost all of them (93%) are 
city dwellers. 

This shift has produced both some 
staggering statistics and some staggering 
problems in terms of housing and chang- 
ing city racial make-ups. In all, 45 big 
cities in the U.S. had more than a 
100% gain in their nonwhite popula- 
tion; only two of these were in the 
South. At census time, roughly 30% of 
all Negroes in the U.S. were living in 
27 cities, and in 17 of these cities, the 
percentage increase in Negro popula- 
tion topped that of whites (who, in 
turn, were shifting to the suburbs). 
¢ Dispersing Force—But the urban 
movement, with its push toward the 
North, is still more a dispersing force 
than it is a concentrating one. Preston 
Valien of Fisk University, for instance, 
points out that no northern city as yet 
has anywhere near the 30%-and-up Ne- 
gro population ratios that show up in 
14 big Southern cities. Philadelphia, 
which has the highest proportion of 
Negroes of any big city in the North, is 
only 18% colored; New York is about 
10%. Against this, there are still coun- 
ties in the South that are more than 
80% Negro. 


lll. The Slow Climb 


It is part of U.S. folklore to regard 
the Negro’s progress as a long, strag- 
gling march that began at Emancipa- 
tion and that ever since has moved the 
colored man slowly, but steadily, toward 
his goal of equal opportunity. The con- 
cept does no great harm. It just hap- 
pens to be unprovable. 

What the Negro got in being freed 

was horizontal mobility—the chance to 
leave the plantation and go some place 
else to work. In principle, he got 
vertical mobility, too, the opportunity 
to climb the occupational staircase at a 
pace with whites, assuming he had the 
abilities to do it. But the truth is the 
Negro never did get vertical mobility, 
hasn’t got it fully yet, and has pro- 
gressed toward it, at best, in starts and 
stops, rather than steadily. 
e Sliding Back—Because of the social 
fog and the Negro’s lack of scholars of 
his own at the time, not much is known 
about what happened to employment 
in the years immediately after recon- 
struction. What facts there are, how- 
ever, suggest that what the colored man 
went through was an occupational back- 
track. In slavery, the Negro was ac- 
cepted as a skilled worker, and blacks 
made up much of the artisan class. 
Free, with a mass of impoverished 
whites to be provided for first, he was 
not acceptable. The Negro could work, 
but not in a job that a white man could 
do in a clean collar. 

Donald Dewey of Duke University, 
who made an extensive study of em- 
ployment in the Upper South for the 
National Planning Assn., found that in 
the 50 years before World War II, col- 
ored workers in the South didn’t share 
proportionally in the expansion of urban 
employment, weren’t upgraded as were 
whites, and actually lost ground in in- 
dustry, rather than gained it. 

Between 1910 and 1930, the ratio of 
Negroes employed in skilled and semi- 
skilled jobs to all Negroes employed off 
the farm showed only a hairline rise in 
the skilled class, while there was a drop 
in the semiskilled group. In South 
Carolina, Dewey found that 9% of all 
textile workers were Negroes in 1918; 
by 1940, though industry employment 
had doubled, the Negro’s share of the 
work had shrunk to 4%. 
¢ War’s Change—In 1941, though, this 
changed. Two things happened: The 
U.S. went to war, and the Negro went 
to town, first physically, and then eco 
nomically. And because he had s0 
much farther to go, he traveled even 
farther than the hie 

Under the pinch of the manpower 
shortage and the pronouncements of 
Executive Order No. 8802 on fair em- 
ployment practices, the colored worker 
gained, and held, economic ground that 
he had hardly penetrated before. These 
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COMMEMORATIVE MEDALLION OF BRISTOL 
EXECUTED BY MEDALLIC ART CO NEW 


BRISTOL BRASS SALUTES 
THE 50,000,000T# GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


It’s a giant step from the first General Motors car 
(a Cadillac) in 1908, to the 50,000,000th car (a 
Chevrolet) in 1954. And through the years, General 
Motors has faithfully built up quality along with 
quantity, so that today it can be said that “never 
have so many been offered so much for so little.” 
So it is a special satisfaction to Bristol to be able 
to say that there is Bristol Brass in the cooling system 


of many General Motors cars built today. And it is 
y y 


an added satisfaction to record here, also, the fact 
that the commemorative medallion shown above is 
made of Bristol bronze. 

To General Motors, on this momentous anniver- 
sary, a sincere salute, together with the hope that 
“the dreams of today will be surpassed by the reali- 
ties of tomorrow.” 


The BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION 


makers of Brass since 1850 in Bristol, Conn. 


Offices and warehouses in Albany, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, Rochester, Syracuse. The 
Bristol Brass Corporation of California, 1217 East 6th St., Los Angeles 21. 
The Bristol Brass Corporation of Ohio, 1607 South Broadway, Dayton 8. 


BRONZE, 
YORK 








PLASTIC COATING 


@ NoDrip eliminates costs of 
painting and maintenance. 


@ NoDrip protects and lengthens 
life of metal equipment and 
other installations. 


@ NoDrip makes idle space 
usable. 


Why let a condensation problem, 
caused by dripping from sweat- 
ing tanks, pipes, walls, ceilings, 
air ducts and other metal in- 
stallations, burden you with a 
costly maintenance and waste 
space problem? 


NoDrip plastic coating insulates 
and protects, gives you new 
plant working area previously 
blocked off by condensation drip. 
NoDrip is easy to apply, without 
special experience, with brush, 
trowel or spray. 


NoDrip can be used on any sur- 
face, safely. Stops rust and cor- 
rosion, prolongs metal equipment 
life by many years without any 
maintenance! 


“»’ iortell 


COMPANY 


Technical Coatings for Home and Industry Since 1895 








FREE! 
No Drip Data Handbook 


Send Coupon Today! 
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J. W. MORTELL CO., 
580 Burch St., Kankakee, Ill. Dept. 12 


Please send my FREE copy of the NoDrip Data 
Handbook. 
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Neg ro Workers (nonfarm) 


There are more skilled... 
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100.0 
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Professional 4.5 
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Private Household 19.2 
Service Workers 18.1 
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U. S. Bureau of the Census 






are some of the things that showed up 
in 1950: 

e About 43% of the 4.2-million 
colored people employed off the farm 
had managed to climb out of the bot- 
tom layer of service, laborer jobs and 
into the semiskilled-and-up stratum 
(table, above). Before the war, only 
29% were in the upper group. 

e The percent gains in employ- 
ment in this upper stratum were bigger 
for Negro men and women than they 
were for whites. This was true both 
North and South, but the Negroes’ mar- 
gin of gain was much bigger in the 
North. 

e Although the Negro labor force 
didn’t grow as much as the white, the 
percent gain in Negro men employed 
was larger than it was for white men. 
This was true of the country as a whole, 
but not true of the South; Southern 
white men and women both had bigger 
percentage gains than Southern Negro 
men. 

¢ Negroes are still a long way from 
parity with whites. Despite their gains, 
about one-half of Negro men and two- 
thirds of Negro women are still below 
the semiskilled level. Against this, only 
about one-sixth of white men and 
women are. 

Beyond the facts that are reported 
by Census, it is extremely difficult to 
get any exact information about the 
state of Negro employment and the 
way it has changed. Donald Dewey 


found this in his studies. So did sust 
NESS WEEK reporters in their interview- 


56.9 


ing throughout the North and South. 
e Reticence—The lack of government 
and private research data is one thing 
(page 164). Quite apart from that is 
the fact that for obvious reasons, com- 
pany and union officials are often less 
than frank in answering questions about 
size and conditions of Negro employ- 
ment and membership. Even where 
they are candid, they have to rely on 
memory in talking about what was, or 
wasn’t, 10 years ago. And memory is 
less than perfect in dealing with em- 
ployment figures and wages. 
Nevertheless, certain facts do emerge 

even if they are not the most precise 
ones: 

¢ The South and North both are 
a scramble of widely divergent em- 
ployment practices. One company will 
have Negroes on machines; a competitor 
will employ them only as sweepers and 
janitors; a third won’t hire them at all. 
Not only does the pattern vary from 
company to company, but it changes 
from city to city 

® BUSINESS WEEK, however, heard 
of no company in the South—other than 
a Negro business—in which jobs at all 
levels were open to Negroes, assuming 
they could qualify. Against this, it did 
find a minority of companies in the 
North that professed an open employ- 
ment and promotion policy and which 
actually did have some Negroes at most 
levels. 

¢ Most of Southern industry still 
abides by a formal or informal definition 
of “white” and “Negro” jobs. These 
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new trend in warehouse service 


Some of today’s steel warehouses are partly steel 
mills, partly customer stock rooms. Steel strip, 
for example, can be obtained, literally, on a cus- 
tomer-specified 3-dimensional basis. It is rolled 
to exact gauge and finish on a Lewis mill like the 
one pictured here . . . then cut to exact width and 
length, almost while you wait. 

Service like this reduces delivery time from 
weeks to days, even hours, of shipments of special 
dimensional steel strip, normally obtainable only 
from the producing mills. Besides vital savings 
in time and capital investment, customers keep 


their own inventories down, reduce scrap, main- 
tain production schedules. 

Not only in the metal working field, but in all 
of the major industries Blaw-Knox equipment 
and engineering achievements are increasing pro- 
ductivity and lowering costs. The products and 
services listed below indicate the broad scope 
of activities. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Farmers Bank Building + Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


before you buy, see if Blaw-Knox makes it 
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Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 
Pittsburgh 38, Pa. and Elyria, Ohio 


Chemical and Process Equipment 

Clamshell Buckets 

Gas Cleaning Equipment 

Open Steel Grating 

Radio, TV and Transmission 
Towers 

Road Paving Machinery and 
Construction Equipment 

Steel Forms for Concrete 
Construction 

Steel Plant Equipment—Water 
Cooled Doors, Frames, 
Reversing Valves, etc., 
for High Temperature Furnaces 


Buflovak Equipment Division 

Buffalo 11, N.Y. and Mora, Minn. 

Chemical, Dairy and Food 
Process Equipment 


Chemical Plants Division 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Engineers and Constructors of 
Chemical Process, Industrial, 
Petroleum and Atomic Energy 
Plants 


Foote Const. Equip. Division 
Nunda, N.Y. 

Black Top Road Pavers 
Concrete Road Pavers 


Lewis Machinery Division 

Groveton, Pa. 

Rolling Mills and Auxiliary 
Machinery for Rolling Steel and 
Other Metals 

Ordnance Equipment 


Power Piping and Sprinkler 
ivision 
Pittsburgh 33, Pa, 
Prefabricated Piping for all 
Pressures and eaeeeteeee 
Automatic Fire Protection Systems 
Pipe Hangers 
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National Alloy Division 

Pittsburgh 38, Pa. 

Alloy Steel Castings for Extreme 
Temperature, Abrasion and 
Corrosion Resistance 


Union Steel Castings Division 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. g 
Heavy Industrial Steel Castings 

Ordnance Castings 


Rolls Division 

(Pittsburgh and Lewis Rolls) 

Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Iron, Steel and Alloy Rolls for 
Rolling Steel and Other Metals 














ELECTRICALLY 
OPERATED 
CONTROL 







soft-seat solenoid 
valves 


od 
ARMSTRONG 
DIXIE 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 
EAGLE 
ELWELL-PARKER 
FLORENCE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
HAMILTON DRYER 
' HEIL 
JANITROL 
LENNOX 
LOCKHEED 
MAGIC CHEF 
NORGE 
RCA ESTATE 
REZNOR 
ROPER 
STEWART-WARNER 
TAPPAN 
TEMCO 


Our engineering department 

welcomes the opportunity to 

work with you in your field, 
whatever it may be. 





McQUAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
St. Louis 10, Missouri 





44 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PRECISION PRODUCTS 
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groupings vary so much from industry 
to industry that it is impossible to gen- 
eralize about them. But, by and large, 
they have the effect of blocking the 
Negro from moving above the semi- 
skilled level and completely excluding 
him from white-collar work. The North 
lacks the definition, and so is some- 
what more flexible. But the dead-end 
jobs show up just the same. 

e Within the South, a Negro is al- 
most never put in a position of author- 
ity over whites, and he doesn’t usually 
work side by side with whites on the 
same job, except in heavy labor. In the 
North, Negro and white workers han- 
dling the same job together are not un- 
common; occasionally, a Negro is in 
charge of whites. 

e Both North and South, where 
Negroes and whites do the same job, 
equal pay is now the rule, rather than 
the exception. 

Out of his study of 55 companies in 
the tobacco-textile Upper South, Dewey 
concluded that the racial division of 
labor “‘has been remarkably stable over 
a long period of time.” Langston T. 
Hawley of the University of Alabama, 
who did a companion survey for NPA’s 
Committee of the South, of 43 com- 
panies in the heavy-industry Birming- 
ham area, came up with the same 
conclusion, and found that job pattems 
hadn’t changed much either. 

Only a few companies, Hawley dis- 
covered, were using Negroes on jobs 
where they hadn’t had them before the 
war. Less than half the companies had 
them on skilled work of any type, and 
only 21% used them for blue-collar 
clerical work such as plant checkers. 

¢ Rigidity—Since job rigidity continues 
to show up in the North, too, it is 
obvious that the Negro’s climb into the 
upper occupational layer has been 
mainly the result of an expansion of 
employment in those areas where he 
had a fair toehold before—namely sem:- 
skilled, and to a lesser extent, the skilled 
groups. The Connecticut State Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, for instance, 
interviewed 53 companies in the state 
that employed more than 1,000 people 
and found that out of 71 companies im 
the Bridgeport area not one had a col 
ored female clerical worker. Out of a 
total of about 160,000 employees, there 
were only 13 Negroes in professional or 
supervisory jobs. About 9% of the com 
panies covered employed no Negroes at 
all, and another 21% had none above 
the semiskilled level. 

¢ Unions—The job a Negro gets de 
pends primarily, of course, on what an 
employer decides to give him. But tt 
also may hang on a second factor—on 
what a union lets him have. 

Between employer and union there 
are many differences, but none, perhaps, 
is so striking as the union’s attachment 
to ideology and the employer’s detach 
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ment from it. By the nature of its 
existence—its role as pleader for the 
underdog—the union commits itself to 
a body of equalitarian principles and 
to a more or less liberal democratic 
philosophy. Thus, AFL, CIO, United 
Mine Workers, and the independent 
leftwing unions, all depending on mass 
support, must stand, officially, on the 
same platform on discrimination: They 
are against it and have condemned and 
re-condemned it in policy statements 
down through the years. 

But it is here that a conflict arises— 
one that makes it almost impossible to 
determine the amount of union dis- 
crimination that exists today against 
the Negro. For a union does not func- 
tion from a platform, but through its 
local organizations. And within the lo- 
cals, practical men operate on the basis 
of what they believe are practical prin- 
ciples—the traditional racial employ- 
ment patterns, the attitudes of employ- 
ers, and the attitudes of their own 
members. 
¢ Split—There is a minority of unions— 
about 10% of the internationals in the 
U.S.—that, on the surface at least, 
avoids this conflict of preachment and 
practice within its ranks. The inde- 
pendent railway operating brotherhoods 
hold to an all-white policv, and the 
Negro has smarted under it and fought 
it in courts for years, as he is doing 
now. Beyond these, there were 11 AFL 
afhliates—all in the craft field—that 
barred Negroes in 1952, either by con- 
stitutional provision or by tacit con- 
sent. Another nine unions—seven AFL, 
two independent—organized Negroes 
only into Jim Crow locals. 

The great majority of unions, how- 
ever, neither excludes the Negro by 
policy nor segregates him; their bylaws 
talk of membership without regard to 
race. This is what makes is so difficult— 
both North and South—to get solid 
information about colored membership 
and apprenticeship; no local likes to 
admit deviation from international pol- 
icv, and this is particularly true in the 
North, where civil rights legislation may 
be involved. 
¢ Facts—Despite this handicap, certain 
facts do stand out: 

e CIO, being the newer, more 
broadly based of the two major federa- 
tions, has sought the Negro more ac- 
tively, and has campaigned harder for 
equal rights for him. CIO has a na- 
tional committee on discrimination, at 
least three of its affiliates have race re- 
lations staffs, and one—the packinghouse 
workers—has made a notable effort to 
stamp out discrimination both within 
locals and within the plants it has 
organized. 

¢ The difference in degree of Negro 
bias, however, is not so much a CIO- 
AFL difference as it is an industrial- 
craft union split. In Connecticut, for 
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Miami... City of Magic Growth 


- «and Rome helps her power grow! 


Population up 246% . . . that’s the phenomenal 20-year story of 
Greater Miami! Even more incredible is this “Tourist” city’s increases 
in business and industry since World War II. 


Miami’s manufacturing firms have doubled since 1947, expanding 
from 534 to 1250. In Miami Beach, center of Florida’s fabulous 
tourist industry, more hotels have been built since the war than in any 
other city in the nation. 


Florida Power & Light Company, headquartered in Miami, is cur- 
rently engaged in a ten-year program costing $332,000,000. Already 
since war’s end, ten new power generating units have been built. 
System capability has been upped 212% since V-J Day, more than 
double the national average. 


Electric energy, lifeblood to expanding population, homes, and 
manufacturing, must be conveyed by high-quality cable and wire, 
engineered to hundreds of specific applications. That’s why you'll 
find so many Rome Cable products in Florida and throughout the 
country. Yes, Rome has a big role in Magic Miami's expansion. 


Let us send you “The Story of Rome Cable.” Write for it today. 


RoMarine-RoPrene® all-purpose cable com- 
bines moisture and heat resistant RoMarine 
insulation with the RoPrene (Neoprene) 
sheath. This cable can be installed direct in 
earth or aerially. Underwriters’ approved 
as Type USE. 














TOP PERFORMANCE 


HYSTER XA-60 (co00 is) AND ZA-80 (so00 18) LIFT 
TRUCKS CAN TAKE ROUGHEST GOING OUTSIDE 
...MANEUVER IN TIGHT QUARTERS INSIDE 


Both of these Hyster® lift trucks give you 
the most truck in the least space... because 
they are specifically designed to withstand 
the hardest kind of outdoor use, and yet pro- 
vide the easy maneuverability inside your 
plant formerly available only with lift trucks 
of much smaller capacity. (The Hyster ZA-80 
is shown in upper picture, XA-60 below.) 

Large pneumatic tires provide extra trac- 
tion outdoors, give smooth riding indoors — 
affording extra protection to your floors and 
building. 

Either of these trucks often makes it pos- 
sible for a plant to operate one truck instead 
of two...offering performance unsurpassed 
for inside-outside work cycles. Both trucks 
offer lower maintenance, longer life and 
lower operating costs than which have long 
been considered normal for lift trucks of 
these capacities. Call your Hyster Dealer 
today for full information...or write for 
Catalogs 1230-A, 1231-A. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


2907 N. E. Clackamas St... ..Portland 8, Oregon 
1012-07 Myers St.............. Danville, Illinois 
Hyster N. V Nijmegen, The Netherlands 


THERE'S PROFIT IN 


HYSTER 


POWER 


FOUR FACTORIES: Portiand, Oregon; Danville, I\linois; 
Peoria, Illinois; Nijmegen, The Netherlands. 
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. . . every city has its 
wealthy Negroes, but there 
is no big Negro business... .” 

NEGRO GAINS starts on p. 76 


instance, both AFL and CIO industrial 
unions show about the same percent of 
Negro workers. The fact is, of course, 
that AFL doesn’t have so many indus- 
trial unions as CIO. 

e Generally, as skill increases so 
does bias. Among 19 AFL craft locals 
in Connecticut, there were only 49 
Negro members, roughly 1% of total 
membership. ‘lhe state commission con- 
cluded that “very few, if any” colored 
men seem to be getting apprenticeship. 

¢ Finally, the majority of unions, 
both North and South, does want the 
Negro as a member, does give him 
equal membership rights, and does 
work, to varying degrees, to upgrade 
him on the job. 
¢ Limitations—Like the white man, the 
Negro not only works for someone else, 
but works for himself as a_ business 
owner or professional. But unlike the 
white man, his field is limited. He 
does business, generally, only with Ne- 
groes. 

There are no figures on the number 
of Negro-owned businesses. But it is 
unquestionably true that the over- 
whelming majority of them is in the 
retail-service field—grocery stores, res- 
taurants and bars, beauty shops, funeral 
parlors—and almost all of them are in 
Negro sections. There was a time—in 
the late 1800s—when colored-owned 
barbershops, restaurants, and laundries 
that served whites were not uncommon. 
There still are some barbershops and 
laundries. But the Negro lost out as a 
caterer and, lacking skills and money, 
never did get established as a manu- 
facturer. 
¢ Insurance Break—Every city has its 
wealthy Negroes, men who control sev- 
eral small businesses, who own land 
and buildings, and who have amassed 
sizable personal fortunes. But there is 
no big Negro business in the sense of 
big white business. The closest thing 
to it shows up in life insurance, where 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. sits atop the field with assets of 
$41.7-million and more than $180-mil- 
lion of insurance in force (this com- 
pares with Metropolitan Life, the big- 
gest of the white companies, which 
had $56-billion in force at the end of 
1953). 

All told, there are 62 Negro life in- 
surance companies (not burial associa- 
tions or fraternal orders) and together 
they have more than $1-billion of poli- 
cies in force. The fact that there are 
so many—and not nearly so many banks 
—stems from the decision of many of 








the white companies — the 1880s 
either to charge Negroes higher rates 
for policies (based on higher mortality 
rates) or not to insure them at all. 

With the improvement in Negro life 
span, however (a Negro male now has 
a life expectancy of about 59 years, 
compared with 66 for whites), most of 
the big companies are now writing poli- 
cies for colored people on a basis com- 
parable with whites. 
¢ Other Fields—Apart from life insur- 
ance companies, there is a handful of 
successful banks—14 in all, of which 
one, the Citizens Trust Co. of Atlanta, 
is a member of the Federal Reserve 
System—and 26 savings and loan asso- 
ciations. 

Of 150 Negro newspapers, three have 
national circulation, and the Pittsburgh 
Courier, the biggest, goes to 205,000 
readers; there is only one Negro daily 
in the U.S., the Atlanta World. Negro 
magazines are topped by Johnson Pub- 
lication’s Ebony (circulation about +34, 
000), and there are at least three Negro- 
owned radio stations—WERD, Atlanta, 
is the oldest—although there are many 
more white-owned, Negro-oriented sta- 
tions. 


IV. Sought-After Customer 


There is a story told in Arkansas 
about a Negro farmer who was shown a 
chart by one of the state education 
officials. ‘The chart showed that while 
white income in the area had increased 
only two times since before World War 
II, Negro income was up three times. 
This puzzled the farmer, and he asked 
why, if this were so, he wasn’t better off. 

The official carefully explained what 
had happened on a percentage basis and 
then asked if the farmer understood it 
now. The farmer thought a minute, 
smiled, and said he did. “It must be,” 
he said, “‘that two times somethin’ is 
still better than three times nothin’.” 

The story is not too far off from what 
has happened to Negro income since 
1939. This, for instance, is what the 
actual figures show: 

e Between 1939 and 1952, the 
median wage and salary income of Ne- 
groes increased more than four times- 
from $364 to $1,570—while that of 
whites rose just a shade more than 
three times, from $956 to $3,039. 

e Negro wages and salaries were 
38% of whites’ in 1939, but were 52% 
of whites’ in 1952. 

¢ Despite these gains, 40% of all 
Negro families had incomes of less than 
$2,000 a year in 1952, compared with 
16.5%. for whites. Only 10% of the 
colored families had more than $5,000 
a year, while 35% of whites did. 

¢ Negro employment—and thus i 
come—continues to be more susceptible 
to changes in the economy, an indicé 
tion that the old rule that the Negros 
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How KEROGRAPHY 








cuts duplicating costs *8,O00 a year 


speeding paperwork / 
Saves 7872 hours of 
“waiting-time” a year / 


Taylor Instrument Companies, the world’s largest manufacturer of indicating, 
recording and controlling instruments for home and industry, uses xerography 
to cut paperwork duplicating costs. With an inventory of some 30,000 differ- 
ent instrument components, a vast amount of paperwork is necessary to speed 
the flow of information to inter-office departments, customers, branch offices 
and prospects. 

Price lists, bulletins to salesmen, factory office forms, changes in branch 
office personnel, facsimile letters for answering inquiries, magazine articles, 
confidential reports to executives, are copied onto paper masters by xerography 
quickly and economically. These masters are used to run off multiple copies 
on an offset duplicator. 

In addition to tangible cost savings of more than $8,000 a year, Taylor 
speeds paperwork by eliminating six hours of typing and proofreading time a 
day. AND, since using xerography, 984 8-hour days of waiting time are saved 
yearly, compared with former methods. 

Anything written, typed, drawn or printed can be reproduced with photo- 
graphic accuracy in about three minutes by xerography onto an offset paper 
master for runoff of multiple copies on an offset duplicator. Original copy may 
be enlarged, reduced or reproduced same size by xerography in XeroX® copy- 
ing equipment. Copies can be made from one or both sides of original material 
by xerography. : 

For use in diazo type machines, translucent intermediates can be made from 
any original subject in the same speedy way. 

There is no limit to the versatility of the dry, electrostatic xerography 
process in paperwork duplicating applications. It is now possible, with xerog- 
raphy, to produce up to eight copies including an offset paper master or 
translucent master from one xerographic image. 


ite for proof of performance folders showing how Taylor Instrument Companies and 
companies of all kinds are cutting duplicating costs and speeding paperwork with xerography. 


THE HALOI!ID 





COMPAN Y 


54-76X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. © Branch Offices in Principal Cities and Toronto 


at “Taylor Instewment Companies ... 





This hand: bi of barometer, thermom- 
eter and hyg ter is a ture weather bureau. 
\t typifies the great variety of Taylor instruments 
made for personal comfort, recreation and health. 











The Taylor controllers (center) automatically main- 


tain p and Pp in the reactors at this 
chemical processing plant. Today a large percentage 
of the company’s output goes fo industrial plants. 








SOME USERS IN DIFFERENT FIELDS 


AUTOMOTIVE ..... Ford Motor Company 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
National Gypsum Company 


GOVERNMENT ..... Federal, State, City 
INSURANCE ........ Hardware Mutuals 
PETROLEUM . Atlantic Refining Company 
MANUFACTURING ......... Servel, Inc. 
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The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating 
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All Ratios 
Speeds 
Horsepowers 


You needn’t be 
@ gear engineer to use this 
new Reducer Catalog... 


BRAD FOOTE’S new Speed Reducer Catalog is easy to use. 
It contains simple instructions on how to choose and how to order. 
It tells you what job factors to consider and the reasons why. 
It eliminates the mysteries” of speed reducer selection. 
Horsepower rating tables* and dimension charts 
are printed in large easy-to-read type. Pages are uncrowded 
and easy on the eyes. Every figure and every dimension 
can be located quickly. Complete index speeds finding the data 
you need. So do the index markers at the top of each page. 
In the new No. 120 Speed Reducer Catalog, BRAD FOOTE 
helps you choose the reducer you need from single, double 
or triple reduction parallel shaft, and double and triple 
reduction right angle types. It’s as easy as A,B, C. 


*Conform to 
AGMA standards 


Brap Foote 
J é . 
Za Gear Works, INC. 


1309 South Cicero Avenue + Cicero 50, Illinois 
Bishop 2-1070 + Olympic 2-7700 + TWX: CIC-2856-U 
subsidiaries 
AMERICAN GEAR & MFG. CO.) PITTSBURGH GEAR COMPANY 


Phone: Lemont 920 Phone: SPaulding 1-4600 
Lemont, Minos Pittsburgh 25, Pennsylvania 


























“ .. the Negro market is 
new only in the sense that 
it is bigger .. .” 



















NEGRO GAINS starts on p. 7 


last hired and first fired still holds. J 
the 1949 recession, Negro wage ag 
salary income dropped, while whit 
showed a slight gain. Income data, ij 
race, covering the 1953-54 recessigg 
aren’t available yet. But colored unem 
ployment, which has run 50% abo 
white through most of the postwar pg 
riod, was more than 100% above it la 
summer. 
e New Market—To the white businegiilil 
man, the figures on Negro income @ 
perhaps more familiar than any othe 
facts about the colored population. Fg 
the Negro with money in his pocket-@ 
least half as much as_ whites—hg 
emerged in the postwar years asq 
sought-after customer; collectively, hes 
the New Negro Market, a phrase t 
has been carefully nurtured by the ag 
vertising media, and one that som 
Negroes actively resent. 

The Negro market, of course, is 

only in the sense that it is bigger and, ag 
such, is now worthy of special appeal] 
Commerce Dept. estimates that Ne} 
groes today have an income of abot 
$15-billion. 
e Who Profits?—What they do with 
that income, however, is not nearly 9 
well documented as you might expect 
There is no racial breakdown of gover 
ment figures on personal consumptioay 
expenditures, and about the only infor 
mation on Negro spending comes from] 
private surveys—most of them conducted 
for the Negro press. 

In his book, The Potential Negn 
Market (Pageant Press, 1952), Joseph T. 
Johnson identifies three studies that 
have purported to give national fg 
ures on Negro spending patterns. One 
of these was compiled shortly after the 
war by Research Institute of America | Chances 
for Interstate United Newspapets, | stainless 
which represents a string of Neg | Vancora 
weeklies. Its figures support earlier finé } onstrate 
ings that the Negro spends a consider | Christm 


ably bigger hunk of his income for food Broth 
and clothing than do whites, spends les ] and rid, 
for rent, furniture, alcohol, and auto alloy ste 


mobiles, but saves considerably mot | encased 
(A finding of a higher savings ratio alo | moveme 
showed up in an analysis by L. R J stainless 
Klein and H. W. Mooney of data from | chen ute 
the Federal Reserve Board’s Survey o } and kee 
Consumer Finance.) hours of 
e Compensation—Though it appeas | skills tox 
that the Negro is more attracted than | stainless 
whites to prestige goods—higher priced } of enjoy: 
cars and appliances—this probably is no his game 
more than a reflection of his difficulties } alloy an 
in attaining prestige in other arcas. In | have be 
all, there is no indication that what the J daily liv 
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BREE Fp: 





Alloy steel gives everyone a Merry Christmas! 


Chances are the great versatility of 
stainless and alloy steels . . . made with 
Vancoram ferro alloys . . . will be dem- 
onstrated right under your own tree on 
Christmas morning. 

Brother’s bicycle will stand up better 
and ride smoother because of tough 
alloy steel bearings. His new watch is 
encased in stainless steel to protect its 
movement against corrosion. Mother’s 
stainless steel flatware, cutlery and kit- 
chen utensils — rust-proof, easy to clean 
and keep clean — will save her many 
hours of work and enhance her cooking 
skills too. And Dad’s golf clubs with 
stainless steel shafts will give him years 
of enjoyment while helping to improve 
his game. These are just a few of the 
alloy and stainless steel products that 
have become so much a part of our 
daily lives. 





When shopping, you'll find these 
same steels in store fronts, signs and 
entrances complementing seasonal dis- 
plays . . . adding the clean smart look 
that invites you to buy. For Christmas 
travel there are the airlines, passenger 
trains, as well as the family car, all of 
which depend on alloy steels to carry 
thousands home for the holidays. 


How VCA Serves You . . . Vanadium 
Corporation develops and produces 
alloys of vanadium, chromium, man- 
ganese, silicon, titanium, boron and 
aluminum — to help America’s iron and 
steel, aluminum, chemical, petroleum 
and plastics industries provide more 
and better materials for every use. VCA 
is also a major producer of uranium for 
atomic energy. 




















Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh © Chicago + Detroit + Cleveland 


PLANTS—Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Graham, W. Va.; 
Cambridge, Ohio; Durango and Naturita, Colo. 
RESEARCH CENTER—Combridge, Ohio 


MINES-South America, Southern Rhodesia, Canada, U.S.A. 























































WITH A KIDDE CO. SYSTEM! 


Let fire get a foothold, and a going concern is gone. 
Don’t risk it. Install a Kidde Automatic CO, Fire 
Extinguishing System, and fire won’t stand a chance. 


A Kidde System goes into action at the first sign of fire 
—releases clouds of CO: over the blaze, smothers fire 
almost as soon as it starts. And CO, leaves no mess to 
clean up later. It puts out the fire, then vanishes. 
Protect flammable liquids, dip tanks, spray booths 
with a Kidde System. Let Kidde guard record vaults, 
machinery and electrical equipment. 

And for on-the-spot protection, get Kidde portables. 
When fire strikes, just aim the horn, pull the trigger, and 
swoosh! No more fire. 

Don’t wait ’til your business is a cinder pile—Contact 


Kidde today. 


The words ‘Kidde’, ‘Lux’, ‘Lux-O-Matic’, 
Fyre-Freez’ and the Kidde sea! are 
trademarks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1225 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 


Walter Kidde & C y of C da, Ltd., Montreal —Toronto 
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Negro wants differs significantly in ay 
way from what whites want. Th 
Negro’s only trouble is that, as a w hok 
he doesn’t have the white man’s mone 
to get it 


V. Gains Come Hard 


What conclusions can one draw froy 
all this? Have the Negro’s econom 












gains come up to his dramatic progigg 
in the political and social fields? 

An objective answer to this is IMO 
sible, since the two forces are impossifk 
to measure. But a subjective ansyje 
would seem to be, no. 

On the farm, there has been little # 
any, improvement in the status of th 
mass of Negroes. 

Off the farm—at least in the South 
the colored man has not done mug 
better than hold his own, if vou fig 
discount the gains that industrializatioy 
has brought to the population ag; 
whole. Apart from the Internation 
Harvester plants, which are a speci 
case, one hears of no striking mov 
toward integration. In the North—an 
the Negro is going North—the gains a 
more impressive. But it is impossiblet 


tell just how badly the colored work 
was hit by the recession and just howfs 
he has been able to bounce back—if hk 


has at all 

On income, the Negro-white gap gen 
erally has narrowed, but in the proces 
has bounced back and forth. The fat 
is that in 1952, the Negro, on the basi 
of family income, was no closer ti 
parity than he was in 1945. 
¢ Regulators—How fast the Negro pr 
gresses economically from now will & 
pend partly, of course, on how fat 
social attitudes continue to change. But 
a more important factor—and a less im 
personal one—will be how close th 
economy continues to run to full em 
ployment and how much tightness pre 
vails in the white labor market. In this 


sense, it is significant that in 1950 
there wa decline of 2-million in the 
white population, aged 10 to 19, the 
group that becoming the workers @ 


the 1950-1960 decade. There was 1% 
similar drop among Negroes in that ag 
group. 

The d f equal opportunity for the 
Negro is farther off in the South than 
it is in the North—if onlv because the 


South h 1 pool of underemploved 
whites to draw from before it haste 
turn to the Negro. But with one excep 
tion—the appearance of the so-called 
citizens council movement in the Dep 
South, which aims at pushing the Ne 
gro out of jobs in retaliation for the 
school-segregation decision—the «? 
nomic tide is finally running with the 
Negro 

The only question now is how Jong 


it will take to carry him in to full equa 
opportunity 
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FASTEST THING IN 


FASTENINGS ® 


ELECTRIC SWITCHBOARDS 


i 


mS 


ELECTRIC RANGES and 
OTHER APPLIANCES 


ELECTRIC AND 


ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


OVENS + ALL TYPES 


SPEED NUTS “flash” 75% cost savings 
on pilot-light attachment 


Tinnerman Push-On type SPEED Nuts are strongly 
recommended for fastening Omni-Glow Pilot 
Lights over several alternate methods by Indus- 
trial Devices, Inc., Edgewater, New Jersey. In 
fact, they are furnished as standard mounting equipment with every 
order. The reason: production and cost records prove Push-On type 
SPEED Nuts save up to 75 per cent over other fastening methods. 


Tinnerman Push-Ons provide lightning-fast, Vibration-proof attach- 
ments on thick or thin panel installations and they prevent turning 
and slipping. Costly tooling, mounting brackets, tapped holes, 
washers, welded or complicated threaded fastening devices are all 
eliminated. The results are lower material costs, faster assembly, 
less parts handling. 


See your Tinnerman representative for more cost-saving information 
on these and other SPEED Nut brand fasteners. 
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fi, MORE THAN 86000 SHAPES AND SIZES 





PUSH-ON SPEED NUTS 


\ T 


* <= 
Start by hand 





For a wide range of stud shapes and 
sizes, these one-piece, self-locking 
spring steel fasteners zip over 
plain die cast or plastic studs, 
rivets, tubing, nails, etc. Bite into 
hardest, smoothest surfaces—lock 
firmly under live spring tension 
on metal, plastic or wood. 











Write today for your copy of “SPEED 
Nut Savincs Stories”, testimonials 
of outstanding savings to industry. 
TINNERMAN Propucts, INc., Depart- 
ment 12, Box 6688, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


In Canada: Dominion Fasteners Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario. In Great Britain: Sim- 
monds Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest Wales. 
In France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S. A. 
—7 rue Henri Barbusse, Levallois (Seine). 











Modernized H. J. Heinz service building demonstrates how to 


Plan for Ideal Indoor 
Weather when you remodel 


Why Honeywell Customized Temperature Control is a “must” in modernized buildings 


wa you build new or 
remodel, the object is the 
same: to provide better facilities 
and atmosphere for employees and 
customers. 

Proper year-round temperature 
and humidity conditions (Indoor 
Weather) go a long way to create 
better atmosphere. 

And the best way to assure this 
is to install Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control. 

That’s the big reason why the remodeled service 
building of the H. J. Heinz Company in Pittsburgh 
features it. The service building provides locker rooms 
where employees change from street attire to work 
clothes, an auditorium, cafeteria space and other 
“service” facilities. 

In the control installation, Honeywell thermostats 
and humidistats control fan systems, heating and 
cooling coils and humidifiers—compensating for occu- 


Use. Controls in the renovated Heinz service building 
auditorium help provide ideal Indoor Weather—no matter 
how large or small the gathering for an event. 


pancy, exposure and use factors. 
More on these important factors 
will be found in the captions. 

The techniques used in the Heinz 
service building, applied to your 
particular problems, can help you 
provide the Indoor Weather re- 
quired for your facilities —cus- 
tomized to your needs. 

The key word here is ‘‘custom- 
ized.”’ It means that whatever your 
control requirements, a Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control installation designed 
to fit the needs of the building and its occupants is your 
answer. This applies not only to heating and cooling, 
ventilating and humidity control, but to industrial 
control as well. 

Only Honeywell can provide true “‘customized”’ 
control for the buildings you're interested in. Because 
only Honeywell manufactures all three types of 
controls—pneumatic, electric and electronic. 








Architects and engineers: Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill. Mechanical 
engineers: Jaros, Baum & Bolles. 
General contractor: George A. Fuller. 
Heating, piping and air condition- 
ing: Baker Smith & Co., Inc. 





Occupancy. Separate thermostats in the cafeteria pro- 
vide ideal comfort by calling for more heating or 
cooling — depending on the number of occupants. And 
they easily meet special comfort problems such as 
compensating for heat from steam tables. Separate 
thermostats, too, provide comfort in locker rooms 
where the internal cooling load may be raised by the 
influx of hundreds of people in a few minutes’ time. © Twermostat 


(J) wumoistat 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Exposure. Part of the reason why Honeywell Custom- Service Building (Modernization) 

ized Temperature Control provides ideal comfort is its 

ability to compensate for exposure factors. Much of the 

wall space of the large lobby below, for instance, has a 

northern exposure. Heat loss is therefore greater here For comfortable, even temperature in 

than in other parts of the building. Yet strategically 

placed thermostats keep every part of the building new or existing buildings—of any size — specify 
comfortable. Buildings in addition to the service build- : 

ing equipped with Honeywell Customized Temperature Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 


Control include the vinegar and office buildings. 





Whether it’s an office, motel, hospital, factory—any build- 
ing of any size—new or existing, Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control can help meet your heating, venti- 
lating, air conditioning and industrial control problems. You 
will enjoy more comfort and efficiency, and you'll save 
fuel, too. 

For full facts on Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control, call your architect, heating engineer or local 
Honeywell office. Or mail the coupon today. 


Honeywell 


Customized Temperature Control 


112 offices across the nation 





MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co. 
Dept. BW-12-234, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Gentlemen: 


I'm interested in learr.ing more about Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control. 


Name 





Firm Name 


Address. 











City Zone State 
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Now it has been leveling out 


Market Forecasts Cut Zigzags 


In the summer of 1950, a Cleveland 
industrialist named Thomas F. Dolan 
(cover), president of Dobeckmun Co., 
went to Bennington, Vt., to pay his 
first visit to Ben-Mont Papers, Inc. 
Dolan was negotiating for the purchase 
of Ben-Mont from its founder, who at 
the age of 92 finally wanted to get out 
of business. 

Dolan liked what he saw. Mid- 
summer is the height of the gift-wrap- 
pings business and Ben-Mont, probably 
the biggest maker of wrappings in the 
country, was humming. The big presses 
rolled. Dozens of girls slipped folded 
sheets of gift wrappings into the flat 
packs that sell for 15¢ and up in 
variety stores, which are Ben-Mont’s 
biggest customers. 

When Dolan came back to Benning- 
ton in November, however, after com- 
pleting the purchase, he saw a very 
different picture. The plant was idling, 
with less than half the force at work. 
This time Dolan had hit the low spot 
of the annual seasonal cycle in the 
gift-wrap business—the cycle that shows 
up in the 1953 line in the chart above. 
The plant wouldn’t start rehiring until 
about April, when the first orders began 


100 


to come in from the variety chains in 
enough volume to show how sales 
would go. 
¢Disturbed—Dolan, who didn’t know 
the gift-wrap business, was disturbed. 
“We can’t turn people on and off like 
water,” he told his new associates. 
The new owner thought he could 
lick the problem, having done it once 
in his own business. Dobeckmun is 
one of the nation’s three largest makers 
of flexible packaging—cellophane, saran, 
plioilm, and so forth—and as such is 
a big supplier to the food industry. 
Dolan had faced the same problem of 
big seasonal swings in supplying pack- 
aging to the packers of fresh vegetables. 
To handle the Vermont job he called 
in the New York management con- 
sultants, Barrington Associates, Inc., 
who had helped on the other problem 
and have long done work for Dobeck- 
mun. 
¢ Leveling Out—Barrington worked out 
a plan of rationalized production for 
Ben-Mont, aimed at leveling out those 
wide seasonal swings. Operation of the 
plan actually got started in 1953, but 
it wasn’t until February of this year 
that H. J. Wallace, the new Ben-Mont 


plant manager, felt that he could reveal 
the whole program to the employees 
and the townspeople. When he did, 
he promised that it would “furnish 
year-round employment.” 

Now, at the end of the first full cal 
endar year of operation, it is clear that 
the plan has done what it was supposed 
to do. There were no laypffs this year 
just before Christmas. Within the plant 
a few people were shifted from some 
jobs, such as shipping, for which there 
is no call in the slack period. But the 
plant as a whole has stayed busy, print- 
ing catalogs for the 1955 line and get- 
ting a leg up on 1955 production. 

The moral of the Ben-Mont story is 
that, despite major obstacles, indus 
tries faced with jagged seasonal swings 
can level out production by a shrewd 
use of such tools as market forecasting 
and production planning. 


!. The Problems 


Consider the probiems that face any- 
one trying to iron out production 
swings in the gift-wrap business. 

As industries go, it’s relatively new. 
Ben-Mont, which started life as the 
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MACHINING THE GROOVED SEAT along the rim of a T-1 turbine disc. 
Turbine blades are positioned in this groove. Elliott Company uses 
quenched, tempered, and stress relieved circles of T-1 steel in 








1-1/16” to 3-1/2” thicknesses. Circles are contour machined; 1-1/4” 
steam balance holes are drilled in the web, and the shaft hole is 
bored and keyed. Grooved seat is then machined. 


New USS Carilloy 7 Steel cuts material cost 60% 


Provides high strength at high temperature, 
and stability at high speed of rotation 


@ The Elliott Company, Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania, makes industrial 
steam turbines for driving pumps, 
fans, blowers, and other rotating 
equipment. The steel for the turbine 
discs must withstand high stresses at 
high temperatures and at speeds as 
high as 6,000 rpm. It must be sound 
throughout. That’s why Elliott Com- 
pany has switched to new USS Caril- 
loy T-1 Steel in these discs. 

T-1 provides a minimum yield 
strength of 90,000 psi. and good creep 
rupture strength to 900° F. It poses 
no severe fabrication problems. 
What’s more, T-1 costs 60% less in 
this turbine application than the 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


alloy steel previously used. And the 
switch to T-1 required no change in 
design. 

Although USS Carilloy T-1 Steel 
is comparatively new, it already has 
proved well suited to a great variety 
of applications. In addition to great 
high-temperature strength, it has ex- 
traordinary toughness at tempera- 
tures far below zero. It has excellent 
resistance to impact abuse, impact 
abrasion, and atmospheric corrosion. 
By taking advantage of these supe- 
rior properties, you can reduce the 
size and weight, increase the strength 
and durability, and reduce the cost 
of such varied equipment as pressure 


COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Carilloy & Steels 


ELECTRIC FURNACE OR OPEN HEARTH 
COMPLETE PRODUCTION FACILITIES IN CHICAGO OR PITTSBURGH 


U N i 
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vessels, power shovels, draft lines, 
storage tanks, conveyors, bridges, 
and towers. Where field fabrication 
or repairs are necessary or desirable, 
T-1 cuts costs still further because it 
can be welded or flame cut either in 
shop or field without pre-heating or 
stress relieving. 

Send the coupon for complete in- 
formation. 


United States Steel, Room 4587 
525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


C] Please send me your booklet “United 
States Steel presents T-1’’ which con- 
tains the full story of T-1 steel. 


(] Have your representative get in touch 
with me. 










































Mister, doesn’t that mean 


Yes, this young fellow will be a fine work- 
man some day! 

The industrialist who has a plant in lowa 
| gets first choice of some of the finest labor 
’ material in the nation! lowans are, by en- 
vironment and nature, suited to manufactur- 
ing. The: farm youngster grows up familiar 
with highly mechanized operations. This fa- 
miliarity persists in his town cousin. There’s a 
wealth of fine labor available in lowa. 

Abundant Labor Supply. For years lowa 
has been a surplus labor producing area. Our 
most important product is our people: intel- 
ligent, happy, ingenious, well-educated, and 
contented people. Then industries which have 
located in lowa have discovered that these 
fine workmen respect a good day’s work, thus 
high productivity per employee results. 

lowa Wants Industry. lowa wants more in- 
dustries to offer greater employment oppor- 
tunities for its people. Wise industrialists know 
that there’s space to grow in lowa... to ex- 
pand. Living conditions are among the na- 
tion’s highest. There’s no congestion or lost 
time commuting to and from work ... no 
overcrowding. Locate where you like, in a labor 
market where you'll be liked . . .*in lowa. 








Send for your copy of “Industry's Road to 
Opportunity.” WRITE TODAY. 















tube line 
that 
rates a 
buy-line! 






IN THE DESIGN and building of the products shown 
here, GM Steel Tubing plays an important part—either 
for the passage of liquids or gases, or as part of the me- 
chanical structure. And these are but a few of the thou- 
sands of manufactured items that use low-cost steel tubing 
in place of more expensive materials. Examine your own 
requirements! You, too, may find you can improve design, 
speed production, and cut costs with “The Tube Line 
That Rates a Buy-Line”>—GM Sgeel Tubing! 


SEE SWEET’S PRODUCT DESIGN FILE = 
STEEL 
@ tx 


ROCHESTER PRODUCTS 


Division of General Motors, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. r , 8 





ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ROCHESTER CARBURETORS AND ROCHESTER CIGAR LIGHTERS 


“ .. it still might work if 
retailers were willing t 
order all around the year 
But they don’t . 


BEN-MONT starts on p. 10§ 


Ben-Mont Wax Paper Co. 48  veag 
ago, was one of the pioneers in tht 
trade. As recently as 25 years ago, mog 
of the gift-wrapping used at Christmag 
time was tissue paper—red, white, 
green. ‘Technically speaking, a bj 
change came with the introduction fi 
new printing processes and of ne 
kinds of papers (the latest are met@ 
foils). This burst of technical activity 
has opened new horizons for the 
dustry—and has also made the busiagy 
a lot more complex. 

Ben-Mont juggles with no less thay 
400 sets of printing rollers, more tha 
400 shades of ink, 10 grades of papa 
in 20 widths, all to produce some 80§ 
odd “numbers.” 
¢ Hazards—On top of this, Ben-Mont 
has to scrap 60% of its old line each 


year in favor of fresh designs. Even 
though tried-and-true favorites such a 
poinsettias, Santas, holly, and belk 
dominate the mass-market Christmas 
lines, the trade still wants fresh de 
signs. Last year this cost Ben-Mont 
$300,000 alone for new rollers. 

This wouldn’t matter if Christmas 


papers were a minor part of the busi 
ness and the big sales came from what 
the trade calls “everyday” lines—for 
birthdays, marriages, Easter, and other 
holidays and occasions. But the oppo 
site is true, only 25% of Ben-Mont’ 
sales volume is in these items, 75% in 
Christmas business. 


It still might work if retailers were 
willing to order all around the year. 
But they don’t. The question then, 
boils down to this; How can you fore 
cast what the customers want—par 
ticularly when your numbers will sell 


anywhere from a few thousand dollars 
worth a year to $250,000 or more, mn 
the case of a few? 


ll. How They Did 


Under the old management, Ben 
Mont was on a pretty much catcha- 
catch-can basis. The general idea was 


to wait as long as possible to see how 
sales were going to shape up, then 
guess at the market. More often than 
not, there was a desperate last-minute 
rush to fill orders. 
e By Formula—Barrington _ brought 
some order into this picture by setting 
up formulas for forecasting and {@ 
planning production. 

The forecasting starts with John } 
Cahill, Ben-Mont’s sales manager and 
a veteran of the industry. Cahill makes 
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Thousands of records are filed on each 
roll of film ... ready for immediate 


review in a Recordak Film Reader 





Having Recordak Microfilm copies at the finger tips... 


Speeds research... 


Saves $10,000 per year 


At The Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado, 
world’s largest maker of V-belts, valuable research time 
isn’t lost plowing through dead storage files. Expen- 
sive laboratory equipment isn’t tied up while the search 
goes on. And, most importantly, experiments aren’t 
repeated because old records can’t be found. 

Putting unwieldy reference files on compact rolls of 
Recordak Microfilm did the trick . . . paid off a hundred- 
fold. Savings in the Fan Belt Development Section, 
alone, are estimated at $10,000 per year. 

Just another example, this, of the way Recordak 
Microfilming is cutting costs for over 100 different 
types of business . . . thousands of concerns. 

See how Recordak Microfilming can help you: 


0 If you aré now transcribing information from one 
record to another 


500 pictures per minute are taken with Recordak Bantam 
Microfilmer, one of 6 models designed for varying budgets. 


SRECORDEK 


0 If you are now posting to both ledger and customer 
statement 


O Ifyou are now describing individual purchases, credits, 
etc., on your bills 

O If you are now making a record of checks prior to 
deposit in your bank 


O If you are now making your punched card reports in 
duplicate, or using multiple carbon forms in sales 


booklets, etc. 


O If you are now making photo copies of records. 


These are only some of the possibilities. You should 
double-check your routines with a Recordak Systems 
Man soon. No obligation whatsoever—just write Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


“Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 











protection 


Time out due to hand injuries costs 
industry more than any other plant 
accident. Skilled hands are your long 
suit. Protect them with Jomac® Work 
Gloves . . . durable, yet low in cost. 
Write today for our new catalog. Jomac 
Inc., Dept. A, Philadelphia 38, Pa. 








Jomac Hand Guards, made of springy, 
tough Jomac Cloth, can be worn over 
gloves, if desired, to give maximum 
protection against sharp metal, blows 
or burns. They can be reconditioned 
repeatedly. 


It pays to keep Jomacs on hand 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL WORK GLOVES 
Outwear ordinary work gloves by 900% 
Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, Ind. 
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. . . we used to work nine 
months and loaf three. 
Now we have permanent 
employees . . .” 

BEN-MONT starts on p. 100 


an annual forecast of volume, over-all 
as well as in each line, guided by his 
long years of experience and his feel 
for the business. He does this in Oc- 
tober for the next year’s business; the 
art work has by then long since been 
completed and the printing rollers are 
in. 

Cahill’s informed guesses are then 
bounced against the formula developed 
by Barrington. 

Barrington developed this through 
studies of Ben-Mont’s sales over a 
three-year period. This yielded data on 
how individual numbers within each 
line varied according to such factors 
as repetition from the previous year, 
pattern, colors, position in the catalog 
(those the buyer turns to first get the 
greater play). These factors, applied to 
Cahill’s over-all figures, give the plan- 
ners a detailed forecast of what each 
number will probably sell. 
¢ Double Check—But the planners ap- 
ply another yardstick developed by 
Barrington before they tell the press- 
men to get rolling. 

By checking previous experience, 
Barrington arrived at what he thought 
would be a safe production figure for 
each line in advance of orders. In one 
case it might be safe to run off 70% 
of the estimated volume on the first 
press run (Ben-Mont generally plans to 
run off each number three times). In 
the next two runs, the printers could 
turn out 25% and 5%. 

On this basis, the planners figure out 
a balanced production schedule for the 
whole year, and order the needed sup- 
plies of paper and ink (Ben-Mont has 
its own ink plant). 
¢ Revising—Ben-Mont gets two cracks 
later on at revising the original print 
orders to bring them into line with 
the reality that begins to shape up in 
the market place. It does this once in 
the spring, when the big variety chains 
start sending in volume orders, and 
again in the summer. 

But by the time these adjustments 
are made, Ben-Mont is out of the 
woods, and has already accumulated 
considerable inventory. Right now, its 
stockpile of finished goods (in the 1955 
lines) is twice what last year’s was at 
the same time. (Ben-Mont has had to 
buy a big, abandoned textile plant 
nearby for storage space.) The result 
is a general lowering of pressure, con- 
fusion, and disorder, and a lessening 
of workers’ layoff worries. 

“This is the first summer,” says the 


new plant manager, “that executive 
went home at night and were civil to 
their wives and children.” 

At Ben-Mont, you hear something 
good about the new program from a} 
most everyone from plant manage 
Wallace on down. 


lll. The Benefits 


Chief benefit, of course, is stabilizg 
tion of the work force. The seasonal 
zigzags are gone. Last year employment 
went from a low of 426 to a September 
peak of 573. This year the September 
figure was +54, just about the same a 
the level for the whole year (chart 
page 100). 

That meant dropping the practice of 
calling in temporary help at the peak- 
mainly women to work in the packing, 
For the community, of course, this was 
a loss of opportunities for part-time 
work. In this particular case, the logs 
was offset by other factors, chiefly the 
opening up of new jobs at a couple of 
small textile plants and at a defense 
plant. Ben-Mont got a helping hand, 
too, from the parent company, Dobeck. 
mun, which began subcontracting to it 
some work on polyethylene containers, 
This kept some 50 people on the per 
manent roll of about 450. 

In a larger sense, the gain to the 

community in steady employment for 
the regular workers offsets any possible 
harm from the new program for m 
tionalizing production. 
e Labor—The union at Ben-Mont is 
heartily in favor of the new system. 
Raymond H. Wood, president of Local 
534 of the American Federation of La 
bor’s International Printing Pressmen, 
says: 

“We used to work nine months and 
loaf three. Now they’ve got it down 
to the point where we have permanent 
employees working around the year.’ 

From the company’s point of view, 
improved employee morale is only one 
of the benefits. There’s a lower pe 
unit cost of production besides. 

e Unexpected—The company als 
found some unexpected gains. 

This was the first postwar year thal 
over-all sales volume failed to increas 
over the previous vear. There were ¢ 
couple of reasons. Customers were é 
little wary about ordering after thei 
1953 Christmas business fell slighth 
below the year before. And Ben-Mont! 
closing of its wax-paper division wa 
reflected in over-all sales volume. 

Thanks to the new plan, though 
Ben-Mont didn’t have to lav off or shut 
down because of leveling-off in  salé. 
All it did was to shove the schedule 
ahead to fill the gap. This, in tum, 
enabled Ben-Mont to get its catalogs 
out in November, months ahead @ 
schedule. The result of that may bea 
speeding up in customers’ orders. 
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RAILINGS OF EXPANDED METAL 


protect as they decorate as they ventilate! 


eal 
Here's a three-fold problem solved with one versatile material 
— Wheeling Expanded Metal. 

Decorative because Wheeling ExM’s smart open-diamond 
design blends perfectly with structural design. Airy because 
its open design allows free passage to heat, light, sound and 
air. Safe because it is stronger than solid steel its own weight, 
yet lighter than solid steel its own size. 

How about the product you manufacture or in your plant, 
could you benefit from Wheeling ExM? For bins, grilles, 
walkways, enclosures, it’s the ideal metal with 1,001 uses. 
Write today for full details. 


Expanded Metal railings by Sarasota Welding 
and Supply Co., Sarasota, Florida 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Columbus Detroit Houston Kansas City 
Louisville Minneapolis New Orleans 
New York Philadelphia 
Richmond St. Louis 
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IT’S WHEELING EXPANDED METAL 





EMHART MFG. CO 








NEW LITERATURE 


Check any product information you want 
and mail this coupon to any Emhart 
unit listed below .. . 


C} HENRY & WRIGHT 
f) Division of 
Ae Emhart Mfg. Co. 


® 510 Windsor Street 
HARTFORD 5, CONN. 


(C1 HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 


Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co. 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


CO THE V & O PRESS CO. 


Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co. 
400 Union Turnpike 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 
O STANDARD-KNAPP 


Division of 
Er Emhart Mfg. Co. 
PORTLAND, CONN. 


GLASS 
CI Batch Chargers L_] Forming Machine 
C1] Feeders [J Lehr Loaders 
C) Lehrs () Unit Melters 







dry cell assembler H&W 150-ton Dieing Machine 


PACKAGING MACHINES 
(_] Unloaders () Packers 
C) Rinsers C] Labelers 
CJ Cartoners CJ Case Cleaners 


O Gluers & C) Palletizers & 
Sealers De-palletizers 


METAL WORKING 
CJ Henry & Wright Dieing Machines 


CI Henry & Wright “Press Load 
Calculations” 


Oj Henry & Wright Case Histories 
(J V & O Inclinable Presses 
Civao Notching Presses 

C1 V & O Roll and Dial Feeds 
Cl Vv & O Feed-0-Matic 


“ E ys 
— : 


e Cleaner V&O press puts fins on coils 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 


Only the best is good enough 





FARE: 10¢. Patrons roar through Bon Marche’s toy department. FARE: Nothing. This is the only free ride in the store. 


Stores 
ing n 
fry. 


SALES Experiments with 


dime-a-ride carni- 
vals show that they pay off, 
just as free ones, in more 
store trafic and bigger sales. 
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FARE: 10¢. The kids don’t mind the cost, for in any case... 


FATHER PAYS. 


It’s a trend in an old Christmas tradition. 


arnivals Pay for Themselves 


The Bon Marche, a unit of Allied 
Stores Corp., has opened up its spank- 
ing new fifth floor to Seattle’s small 
fry. The territory is called Toy Acres. 
From Oct. 30 until Christmas, young- 
sters swoop down chutes; stuff them- 
selves with cotton candy, popcorn, and 
hot dogs; and ride the merry-go-round. 
What’s more, they pay for their fun: 
10¢ a ride. 

Department stores for years have had 
a camival air in their toy departments 
at Christmas. Nowadays, the shows 
are rh apn bigger and better. And more 

¢ extravaganzas are seeking at least 
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to pay their own way, as store operating 
costs go up and competition gets stiffer. 
t Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn mem- 
ber of Federated Department Stores, a 
child hands over 29¢, gets a ride plus 
a surprise package. St. Paul’s Golden 
Rule has had a Kiddie Merry-Go-Round 
for four years, charges 9¢ a ticket. 
Donaldson’s in Minneapolis installed 
one this year, collects 10¢ a ride. 
¢ Ride Maker—Free rides are still to be 
had in some stores, but they are a 
minority, reports Allan Herschell Co., 
Inc., No. 1 merry-go-round manufac- 
turer (BW—Aug.4’51,p88). Most stores 


say all they care about is breaking even 
on the rides. But some do better than 
that. Sattler’s in Buffalo has been a 
merry-go-round enthusiast for 10 years; 
and, “Believe.me, there is profit,’’ says 
a Sattler’s official. 

Herschell reports that its sales to de 
partment stores have started something 
like a new boom in its business. ‘Two 
or three years ago, its Kiddie Merry 
Go-Rounds, scaled-down versions of the 
real thing, were just barely dribbling 
into stores at a rate of maybe one or two 
a year. In 1954, 25% went into stores 
e Fifth Floor—The Bon Marche ven- 
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IF YOU MAKE ANY OF THESE 


you now have a new domestic source 
of high-quality iron powder 


Tron powder of unrivaled purity — 
consistently uniform—ton after ton, is 
now coming from Republic's new plant 
at Toledo, Ohio. 


Republic’s iron powder is manufactured 
exclusively from Adirondack magnetite 
ore that yields a concentrate of the highest 
quality. Republic is the sole producer. 

Republic’s processing operations are 
such that the quality of the concentrate is 
maintained uniformly consistent. 


The advantages of iron powder are: 


increased uniformity of your product; 
ability to produce complicated shapes you 
can’t economically make any other way; 
reduction of materials handling, storage, 
inventory and scrap; simple fabrication 
eliminating all or part of machining 
operation. There are a number of other 
advantages, but iron powder also has lim- 
itations with which Republic’s metallur- 
gists are thoroughly familiar. You can 
avoid the costs of inexperience by calling 
for Republic’s help. 


This service is part of ... 


REPUBLIC’S 3-STEP SERVICE TO STEEL USERS: 


41 Making the finest 
steels possible, in the 
world’s widest range; 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES * CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


@ Recommending to you the 
most exact steel specification 
to suit your needs (because we 
have this wide range); 





Automotive parts 

Home appliances 

Bearings and bushings 

Oil and water pumps 

Farm machinery 

Textile machinery 

Business machines 

Friction materials 

Piston rings 

Fractional horsepower 
motors 

Toys 

Builders’ hardware 

Electrical equipment 

Small arms 

Bicycles, motor-scooters, 
motorcycles 

Gears 

Ordnance parts 


3 Following up with metallur- 
gical field service to insure 
your greatest benefit from the 
use of Republic steels. 
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The REPUBLIC name 
is now borne 
by thousands of steels 
and steel products. 


These are other Republic 
materials for making parts: 


2é¢o° 
sahs PGES | 
COLD FINISHED BARS 
of the finest quality and uniformly 
high machinability are furnished by 
Republic Steel for the economical 
mass production of steel parts. 





HOT ROLLED BARS 
are also furnished by Republic where 
the specifications of the piece call for 
forged parts. Republic makes forg- 
ing stock of carbon, alloy and stain- 
less steels. 





PIG IRON 
for castings is another Republic 
material. Republic is sole producer of 
the iron ore from which Chateaugay 
pig iron, the highest grade pig iron 
on this continent, is made. 





WORLD’S WIDEST RANGE 
OF STANDARD STEELS AND 
STEEL PRODUCTS 
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ture came about more or less by acci- 
dent. Last spring the store, then four 
and a half floors high, started to add an- 
other four floors. Construction ran 
ahead of schedule, and Bon Marche 
found it had a big fifth floor available 
this fall. Toy Acres—actually about an 
acre large—resulted. 

There are all sorts of ways to operate 
such carnivals. Some stores buy the 
rides outright, operate them them- 
selves. Some, such as Abraham & 
Straus, buy the equipment, employ an 
old carnival hand to operate it. The 
Bon Marche unit is operated on a con- 
cession basis by Seattle’s Vernon L. 
Spalinger. The store provides the ticket 
seller, guarantees a minimum return to 
the concessionaire, and gets a percent- 
age of the take above an established 
figure. 
¢ Attractions—The carnival part of the 
Bon Marche show runs down one side 
of the toy area. Besides the merry-go- 
round, it boasts an airplane ride, a chair 
ride, the “little dipper” (a roller 
coaster), mechanical boats. Bon Marche 
has added some features of its own: a 
scale railroad for youngsters to ride on, 
a 50-ft. slide, a corral with a pair of 
burros brought from Mexico. Mrs. 
Claus works in Santa Claus’s cottage, 
making candy. The Chuck Wagon sells 
popcorn, milk, ice cream, and the like. 
Across the aisle a woman blows glass 
into decorative objects for sale. Around 
the fringe of the toy display, which is 
a self-service operation, demonstrators— 
on the manufacturers’ payrolls—show 
off their new wares. 

Amid the tootle of calliopes, the 
shouts of youngsters on the roller 
coaster, the blare of the loudspeaker 
paging lost parents or children, the toy 
buyer sums it all up: “This place is 
fun.” Parents and children around 
Seattle tell each other, “You have got 
to see the toy department at the Bon.” 
¢ Trafhc—Which explains, of course, 
why the Bon did it. A big object of 
any such installation is to sell more 
toys. The carnival atmosphere does just 
that, says a Bon Marche official. 

Perhaps an even more important ob- 
ject is to build traffic for the entire 
store. Toy Acres is on the fifth floor. 
By the time customers have reached it, 
people who have never been on the 
upper floors have been exposed to them. 
¢ Price—Bon Marche admits it did 
some soul-searching before it decided 
to charge for the rides. It made the 
decision because it would like to re- 
cover the expense of setting the carnival 
up. A fee helps keep things under con- 
trol, too. If everything were free, the 
same kids would be in every afternoon 
—and that’s not the object. (One 
mother reported that her children had 
been there five times.) 

The store thinks 10¢ is about right. 
It doesn’t want its carnival to compete 


with its own toy department for the 
consumer dollar. Neither did it want 
too many concession or carnival items, 
which might distract people from the 
merchandise. To prove its heart is in 
the right place, Bon Marche offers one 
feature—the slide—for free. 

¢ Sales—No one seems to object to the 
price. Mothers are thankful the chil- 
dren have a good time. Sales, cur- 
rently running about a third ahead of 
last year, indicate the experiment works. 

The Bon Marche doesn’t credit all 
this gain to the carnival. It thinks the 
fact that its toy department is on a 
self-service basis goes a long way to 
explain its sales increase. “The carni- 
val gets them in,” a Bon Marche em- 
ployee explains. “The consumer walks 
around, sees everything. She sells her- 
self up.” There is no point in drawing 
a huge crowd if you can’t handle it at 
the selling end. Self-service lets the 
store handle the crowd. 
¢ Industry—There are some sober eco 
nomic reasons for the carnival spirit this 
Christmas. Over-all, toy sales at retail 
are expected to top last year’s. Toy 
Manufacturers of U.S. A., Inc., has just 
made a spot check of retailers in New 
York City. It found that 59% expected 
business to be good, or better than 
good. Only 8% expected smaller sales 
than last year. 

But Philip Kirkham, president of 
F. A. O. Schwarz—who says his com 
pany will undoubtedly beat last year’s 
sales—points out that some retailers will 
suffer because more outlets sell toys 
nowadays. Drug stores, cigar stores, 
gasoline stations, supermarkets—even 
discount houses—sell toys at Christmas. 

Manufacturers may not fare so well 

as retailers. With production up, tre- 
tailers could buy on shorter orders this 
year. Some in the trade say retailers 
had big inventories to work down. 
e Value—F. A. O. Schwarz has made 
one concession to the changing times; 
it is offering more toys in the medium- 
price range than ever. But it doesn’t 
believe the carnival is the answer for 
its kind of operation. In fact, Kirkham 
says, ““We do best when there aren’t 
too many children around.” 

But many stores feel the merry-go- 
rounds are mote than worth the floor 
space they occupy and the expense they 
entail. Allan Herschell, too, rejoices in 
the trend—as do the carnival operators 
—because it gives them business in a 
usually slow season. 

Herschell’s president, Lyndon Wil- 
son, expects sales for 1955 to be at 
least 10% ahead of this year, thanks 
in good part to this new business. He 
expects the trend to spread. Even now, 
some supermarkets have installed the 
rides. It may be that next year the 
supermarket business in  merry-go- 
rounds will become as important as the 
department store sales. 
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How Vapor-Wrapper 
Prevents Rusting of 
Steel Products 


Nox-Rust’s Vapor-Wrapper is a 
chemically treated paper that instantly 
releases an invisible rust-preventive 
vapor. The vapor mixes with moist 
air, rendering it non-corrosive to iron 
and steel. Thus Vapor-Wrapper pro- 
vides fast-acting, long-lasting protec- 
tionin production, transitand storage. 

Products protected with Vapor- 
Wrapper are clean, ready to use. 
There’s no mess, grease, or goo; no 
expensive degreasing or cleaning is 
needed. Vapor-Wrapper is as easy to 
use aS wrapping paper, and costs 
little more, 

Write for Bulletin with complete 
information, 


NOX-RUST CHEMICAL CORP. 
i th Michigan Avenue 


Illinois 


Cities 


licago | 


Offices in Principal 





Rust Prevention Engineering Service | 
NOX-RUST CHEMICAL CORPORATION | 
Dept. BW-1218, | 
333 North Michigan Ave., l 
Chicago 1, lil. | 
Please send me bulletin and 
freesample of Vapor-Wrap- 
per. I want to use it for 
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GE Price Move Stirs Trade 


Distributors’ new retail prices run slightly lower. . . 
Huge drug chain merger brewing .. . International Harvester 
brings out new tractor line to outdate older models . . . Soft 
drink canners organize . .. Wanamaker’s pulls out of New 


York area. 


The appliance trade is reacting to 
General Electric Co.’s new pricing 
policy (BW —Nov.27'54,p25) with 
crossed fingers. 

A BUSINESS WEEK spot-check across 
the country last week showed the new 
retail prices on most of GE’s major ap- 
pliances—now being set by local GE 
distributors in their own areas—are run- 
ning slightly under the old prices, set 
by so-called factory-suggested lists. The 
new prices vary: A 1955 GE range sells 
for $469 in Washington, D. C., 
$439.95 in Philadelphia; but the over- 
all trend is downward. 

This makes many dealers hopeful. 
They feel the new policy will give them 
greater flexibility and freedom to meet 
cut-price competition in their areas. 
But other retailers are confused and 
angry—they see GE’s move as a step in 
the general trend away from “admuinis- 
tered” retail price maintenance systems 
that give dealers a certain “guaranteed” 
markup. 

Still others, including the discounters 
themselves, say the new policy merely 
recognizes the competitive appliance 
market situation that has existed for 
some time, and will have little or no 
long-range effect on appliance prices. 

Even GE’s distributors themselves 
are vague as to what affect the new 
policy will have on the market. One in 
Atlanta said he didn’t expect his prices 
to vary more than $5 from the previous 
factory-suggested lists. Another in Bos- 
ton said: “Appliances start at 20% off 
anyway. 

A San Francisco dealer hoped—along 
with many hard-pressed appliance re- 
tailers—that the abolition of factory 
lists would take away an advertising 
target from the discounters, who will 
no longer be able to plug their items 
at $100 or $150 “off list.” But most 
cities reported that price-cutting on 
appliances is continuing unabated. 

In Baltimore, a price-cutting depart- 
ment store (Alperstein’s) is using GE’s 
new pricing policy as a defense in a 
fair trade suit browgz!it against it by the 
company for slashing prices on small 
appliances. 


A huge drug store chain merger now 
in the works would create the biggest 


single chain drug operation in the U.S. 
Merger talks—reported on Wall 
Street to be well along—involve United 
Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., the Sun 
Ray Drug Co., and possibly the retail 
operations of Rexall Drug, Inc. The 
Sun Ray management is said to be 
aligned with the interests that took 
control of United Cigar-Whelan three 
years ago and turned that chain’s opera- 
tions from the dying cigar store busi- 
ness into the more profitable drug field 
(BW—Mar.24'51,p102). 

Sun Ray operates 147 retail stores 
doing an annual $30-million business, 
Whelan has 168 drug stores, doing 
about $66-million. If Rexall’s three 
subsidiary retail chains—Liggett, Lane, 
and Owl drug companies—are included 
in the deal, this would add another 27 
stores doing $80-million. The total 
operation of nearly 600 stores doing 
over $175-million would compare with 
Walgreen Co. drug chain, now the 
biggest in the country with 388 stores 
doing $180-million. 

Trade experts have one doubt about 
the inclusion of Rexall. This company’s 
retail operations have not shown nearly 
the profit Rexall’s manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries have chalked up. Divorced 
from the parent company and thrown 
in with another chain (Whelan) whose 
profit picture has not been too rosy, 
the Liggett-Lane-Owl operation might 
not add too much to the new combine, 
these trade sources reason. 


Kenyon & Eckhardt, New York ad 
agency, will continue to handle Ford 
Motor Co.’s Mercury advertising, as 
well as Mercury’s new Montclair line, 
the Lincoln-Mercury dealers’ ads, and 
the Toast of the Town TV show. 
Ford’s switch of ad agencies for its Lin- 
coln cars (BW —Dec.11°54,p45) appar- 
ently indicates a plan to handle each 
of its expanded lines of cars as a sepa 


rate account. 
- 


“Planned obsolescence” was at work 
this week when International Harvester 
Co. introduced a complete new line 
of farm tractors to its dealers. 

The line includes five basic Farmall 
tractors—16 models in all—and a full 
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Remember this famous trade-mark next time and every 
time you order stationery or business forms. Your letter- 
head is as much a part of your business personality as 
your receptionist or secretary. And you can depend on 
Mead Bond to give your correspondence the authority 
and substance it deserves. 

Mead Bond—America’s finest fiber-blended bond— 
assures flawless impressions, whatever the printing 
process. Genuinely watermarked for your protection, 
it has the feel and texture of far costlier brands. 

For more specialized fine uses, there are Mead Mimeo, 
Mead Duplicator, Mead Ledger, and Mead Opaque. 


For business stationery and forms... 








All are standard products, always available, always the 
same in quality. 

Your printer or lithographer—backed by leading paper 
merchants everywhere—knows and recommends the full 
line of Mead Business Papers. They work well for him. 
They will work well for you. 


Here’s something more that’s good for busi- 
ness. It’s our exciting new Portfolio of Sales 
Letters—a series of provocative and inter- 
esting ideas which you are free to adapt and 
send to your salesmen to help them sell more. 
Your copy will soon be coming off the press. 
Send for it today on your business letterhead. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “Paper Makers to America’ 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2 « New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta 
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Cavec Sales Dollare 


There just aren’t enough hours in a day for a salesman to do an adequate 
selling job without help. In addition to time spent on office work and await- 
ing interviews, the growth and decentralization of industry has brought 
problems of increased travel time, more buying influences and more difficult 
access to plant personnel. 

When you advertise your product or service, consistently, in business 
publications your prospects look to for help with their jobs, you multiply 
the calling power and increase the productivity of your sales staff. Business 
paper advertising can talk to thousands of prospects . . . can arouse interest 
in, and create a preference for, your product . . . at pennies per call. 

Just as high speed machines cut production costs, well-planned business 
publication advertising cuts sales costs. It ‘“‘mechanizes” the first three 
steps of a sale and lets the salesman concentrate his valuable time and talent 
on the all-important job of making the proposal and closing the sale. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of our 20-page booklet, “‘Orders 
and How They Grow.” Also about our new sound-slide film, ‘‘Plateau of 


Progress” which is available for showing at sales and management meetings. 


Pi ae 
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M-GRAW-HILL Spe 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
AbD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS (INFORMATION 











Why are today’s tires 


- 


at 





The rolling mill, commonly known as the “cracker,” where used tires are literally torn to pieces. 


CO” of the major advances in the de- 
velopment of super-strong tires is 
the use of synthetics, such as nylon and 
rayon cords, as reinforcing fibers. The 
introduction of these smooth filaments 
created the need for a powerful ad- 
hesive to form a virtually unbreakable 
bond between the rubber and fibers—a 
bond that would fuse the rubber and 
fibers into one. The answer was found 
to be Koppers Resorcinol. 

Some rather unusual but very con- 
vincing evidence of the strength of 
resorcinol-bonded tires came recently 
from a man whose job is to tear tires 
apart. Mr. C. H. Peterson, President of 
the U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., 
says, “Today’s tire manufacturers are 


using bonding agents that literally weld 
the cords to the rubber.” His company 
has had to redesign its equipment time 
and again to cope with constantly im- 
proved tires. In just a few years, the 
horsepower of the company’s grinders 
has been increased from 150 h.p. to 
450 h.p. 

Bonds formed with resorcinol resins 
will take repeated pounding and wear, 
will withstand prolonged flexure under 
grueling service conditions without sep- 
arating. As a result, these resins have 
found wide use in the manufacture of 
industrial belting, hose, and many other 
heavy duty rubber products using syn- 
thetic reinforcing fibers. 

For further information, write to: 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. BW-12184, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 





Koppers Chemicals 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - ATLANTA 
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CHICAGO - 


DETROIT - LOS ANGELES 





complement of farm implements. IH 
says this is the first time since 1939 
that it has brought out a complete line 
of tractors at one time, and the first 
time any farm equipment maker has 
introduced a full line of tractors to- 
gether with the implements for each. 
President John L. McCaffrey has said 
before this that the way to spur slow- 
moving farm machine sales is to ob- 
solete old equipment by making the 
new ones better and more efficient. 


American Motors Corp. has estab- 
lished Grand Rapids, Mich. as a single 
national shipping center for all major 
Kelvinator appliances. Big advantage is 
that dealers will be able to order a 
mixed carload of refrigerators, washers, 
ranges, and other items at the carload 
freight rate. 

2 


Soft drink canners are mobilizing for 
their drive on the market. Late last 
week, 26 of them met in New York 
City to form a new trade association. 

The Soft Drink Canners Assn. 
elected Walter S. Mack, formerly of 
Pepsi-Cola fame, as its first president. 
Mack was one of the pioneers in the 
now flourishing canned pop field, with 
his Cantrell & Cochrane Corp.’s Super- 
Coola drinks 

The association membership includes 
a variety of independent soft drink 
bottlers, brewers, and others who have 
gone into soda pop canning. An inter- 
esting charter member: the Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co. of Pittsburgh. Coke has 
been reported experimenting with cans. 


John Wanamaker is pulling out not 
only from its New York downtown 
store, but from its branches in the 
New York area, too. 

This includes its brand new unfin- 


ished unit in the suburban Cross 
County Center in Westchester. How- 
ever, Wanamaker’s plans to expand 
branches around its hometown, Phila- 
delphia. 


Once the big downtown store closes, 
as it does this week, the move to choke 
off the branches is inevitable. A branch 
without a nearby parent has tough 
sledding in the department store world. 
Parental advertising and warehousing 
are the life blood. 

Likely buyer for Wanamaker’s Cross 
County and Great Neck branches ap 
pears to be R. H. Macy & Co. Macy's 
officials say only that they are nego 
tiating. 

Perry Meyers, retailing consultant, 
points out that if Macy’s buys the Cross 
County branch, there will be a new 
Macy vs. Gimbels battlefront, since 
Gimbels, too, has a good-sized branch 
in this center. 
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To retard flames, a special fire-resistant finish can be ap- 
lied to noise-absorbing Armstrong Cushiontone on speci- 


cation. 


Here, as an extra fire-safety measure, all acous- 


tical ceilings were cemented to metal lath and plaster. 


Undisturbed quiet in the drafting room is essential to con- 
centration, This Full Random Cushiontone ceiling soaks 
pi as much as 75% of the distracting noise that strikes it, 
eliminates this frequent cause of careless mistakes. 


Travertone’s attractive fissuring makes it an ideal decorative material for 
reception rooms, offices, and other areas where appearance is of primary 
importance. Quiet 2s well as attractive, highly efficient Armstrong Traver- 
tone absorbs business sounds before they reach disturbing levels. 


THESE CEILINGS PROVIDE A 


Quiet Answer to Lower Fire Rates 


No compromise with tire satety was the 
goal when noise-absorbing ceilings were 
selected for the new office building of St. 
Louis’ Laclede-Christy Company. The 
answer was found with Armstrong Cush- 
iontone, with a flame-resistant finish, and 
incombustible Armstrong Travertone*. 

Not only do these ceilings soak up noise 
and promote more efficient working condi- 
tions, but the extra measure of fire protec- 
tion they offer has permitted the company 
to obtain a lower fire insurance rate. 

In the main executive offices, board 
toom, and reception areas, Armstrong 
Travertone soaks up as much as 75% of 

€ noise that strikes it. This fissured min- 
eral wool is completely incombustible, 
and its smart appearance adds distinction 
to any room. 

Larger office areas called for a material 
that would absorb a maximum amount of 
noise at the lowest possible cost. Arm- 


strong Cushiontone, an inexpensive wood 
fiber tile, was chosen. A flame-resistant 
finish was factory-applied to meet fire 
regulations. Cushiontone’s Full Random 
pattern of noise-trapping holes is non- 
directional in design . . . eliminates the 
old-fashioned tiled ceiling effect. 

Get full details on all Armstrong sound- 
conditioning materials and a free job esti- 
mate from your local Armstrong acous- 
tical contractor. For the free klet, 
“How to Select an Acoustical Material,” 
write Armstrong Cork Company, 4212 In- 
dian Road, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

* Trade-Mark 
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(Armstrong 
ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


CUSHIONTONE® TRAVERTONE 


ARRESTONE® MINATONE® 








Here are the shifts that have 
restored a prewar investing pattern: 


Here's how life company investments 
stand after postwar changes: 





Change Since 1946 


1954 Year-end (est.) 








Amount Percent of 
(millions) Total (millions) Percent 
BONDS : 
U.S. Government. $8,925 10.6% —$12,704 — 58.7% 4 
State, Co., & Municipal 1,850 ~ 2.2 + 1,236 +2013 | 
Canadian © 1,100 1.3 — 221 — 167 4 
Other Foreign 25 0 + 14 +127.3 | 
Total Government 11,900 14,1 = 11,675 soe «49.5 | 
Railroad 3,825 4.5 ds 993. 499.9. ae 
Public Utility 13,650 16.2 + 8,063 +144,.3 . 
Industrial & Misc. 47 075° 20.5 + 13,759 +4149 . 
Total Corporate 34,550 41.0 4 22,775 + 193.4 
Railroad 150 2 + 50 ~=6—+ «(50.0 
Public Utility 1,200 1.4 * 860 +2579 
Other 1,650 2.0 + 84] +104.0 
Total Stecks 3,000 3.6 $+ 1,75) + 140.2 


Farm 2,050 2.4 are 255 +157.9 
Other aa,700° 22 + 17,340 ‘+2726 
25,750 30.6 + . 18,595 + 259.9 


Total Mortgages 








Real Estate 2,300 at + 1,565 +212.9 
Policy Loans & Premium Notes 3,100 3.7 +° 1,206 4+-.63.7 
Cash 1,250 1.5 -+- 494 + 65.3 
Other Assets 2,350 2.8 + 1,298 +123.4 
TOTAL ASSETS $84,200 100.0% +$36,009 + 74.7% 


; x > : $s WEEK 
Data: Institute of Life Insurance and Life Insurance Association of America Oousines 


Prewar Pattern—Only More So 


This table tells of some massive pattern—the pattern that dominated be- e Two Changes—It was the other wa 


around during the 








changes that U.S. life insurance com- 
panies have made in their investment 
portfolios since the end of World War 
II. The portfolios are back to what 
insurance men consider a “normal” 
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fore the war. 

The essence of this pattern is a 
prevalence of high-yielding mortgages 
and corporate securities, and a relative 
sparseness of U.S. government bonds. 


war. New corporate 
offerings were scarce, and restrictions 
on homebuilding just about halted the 
flow of new mortgage investment op 
portunities. Life companies had to do 
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esterday, uction; today, Fact.! 


As children, many of us thrilled to tales of a fantastic 
future. We read of mile-a-minute travel on wondrous 
roads that would leap-frog congested cities, bridge 
vast valleys, and bore through rugged mountains. Such 
marvels, we believed, would come to pass in the 21st 
century. 


But, in a single generation, engineers of vision and un- 
fettered imagination turned fiction into fact! Today, 
marvelous turnpikes carry cars, trucks, and buses in a 
bee-line to cut travel time between important cities. 
Here is the perfect example of how the engineer con- 
stantly imposes new tasks on himself. Engineers de- 
veloped a motorcar for which the old wagon roads were 
inadequate. So, engineers developed new roads. Now, 
their task is to design into the automobile safety that 






peo, 


YN Harrisburg + Pennsylvania 
~ 4 


PITTSBURGH, PHILADELPHIA, DAYTONA BEACH 


-will permit us to take full advantage of our expressways 


and turnpikes. 


In large measure, the pace of man’s progress is set by 
the contributions of the engineer . . . this man to whom 
nothing is fantastic, nothing impossible. The engineer 
never asks, ‘Can it be done ?”’; he knows that it can. 
His questions are the practical ones of: ‘How best? 
How much? How soon?” 


In finding his answers, the engineer clears the path for 
cooperation between financier and owner, and builds a 
foundation of knowledge that means tomorrow’s mir- 
acles can be accomplished today ...and creates a 
world where man finds life more productive, more 
enjoyable, more safe. 


Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. 


Engineers 
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FORCE-FEEDS 10,000 HUNGRY HORSES - s 
Making jet engines thrive on strange diets in many climates requires oe 


the most exacting specifications in a pliable part. That’s why C/R ee 

Sirvene (synthetic rubber) was the logical choice for this fuel con- ment 

trol regulator diaphragm. It handles fuels ranging from kerosene up rough 
through the aromatics. It feeds them fast, under high pressure, and et 
does the job dependably at -65° and 200°F. plus. Like all Sirvene alien 
parts, this diaphragm is completely custom developed—through fact tl 
design, compounding of oil-resistant elastomers, molding, and labo- more 

ratory-like control of production. Also, it is the result of cooperation net. re 
. .. the complete cooperation that C/R engineers will be glad to SCIENTIFICALLY COMPOUNDED ELASTOMERS out te 
provide for your similar problems. = | 


The a 

le wi 3.15% 
FOR You: We will be pleased to send you our book See Sweet's Product Design File le oe 
“Engineering with Sirvene,” on request. Ch 
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O1L SEALs: Shaft and end face seals for all types of lubricant retention and dirt exclusion * Conpor: Controlled porosity mechan- +h 
ical leather packings and other sealing products * Sirvis: Mechanical leather boots, gaskets, packings and related products. the lif 


1301 Elston Avenve SiRVENE DIVISION Chicege 22, lilinois 


Representatives in these Principal Cities: Bosron « New Yorx « Syracuse « BUFFALO «© PHILADELPHIA « PitrtspurGH « CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND 
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something with their incoming cash, 
's0 they put huge amounts of it into 
government securities. 

The top interest rate on federal 
issues was 24%. In 1947, life com- 
| pany returns on investments—which 
' the companies like to see above 3% 
—were down to 2.88%. 

In the eight years since 1946, life 
insurance companies have pursued a 
' steady course of shifting out of gov- 
emments and back into mortgages and 
corporate securities. The companies had 
almost 45% of their total assets in 
U.S. issues in 1946. Today, as the 
table shows, their government holdings 
are down to 10.6% of assets. Further, 
the bulk of these government securities 
are short-term issues that can be liqui- 
dated quickly in favor of higher-yielding 
investments if need be. 

__ Meanwhile, life company mortgage 
_ holdings have risen from 14.8% of 
total assets in 1946 to nearly 31% 
today; investments in corporate stocks 
and bonds have expanded from 27.1% 
to nearly 45%. Once again, the pre- 
war pattern prevails. In fact, the in- 
vestment mix is now dominated even 
more heavily by mortgages and cor- 
| porate securities than it was before 
the war. In 1941, U.S. government 
securities comprised 20.8% of life com- 
pany assets, corporate securities 31%, 
and mortgages 19.7%. 

¢ Research Man—These changes were 
emphasized and analyzed last week by 
Dr. James J. O'Leary, investment re- 
search director of the Life Insurance 
Assn. of America, at the association’s 
48th annual meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. Every 
year at about this time, O’Leary issues 
an estimate of where life companies 
will stand fiscally on the approaching 
Dec. 31. 

O’Leary told the insurance men last 
week that life companies’ net invest- 
ment earnings in 1954 will add up to 
roughly $2.7-billion—an increase of 
$227-million over 1953. The increase 
is due to (1) the shift into higher- 
paying investments, and (2) the simple 
fact that the companies have invested 
more money this year. The rate of 
net return on investments will figure 
out to 3.45% before taxes, O'Leary 
said, compared with 3.36% last year. 
The after-tax figures are 3.23% against 
3.15%. 

O’Leary was full of praise for these 
feats of the life companies. “National 
monetary policy,” he said, “has placed 
emphasis on low interest rates as a 
stimulus to business and construction. 
The ability of the life companies to 
increase their rate of net investment 
income during the year is a tribute to 
the fine work of the companies’ mort- 
gage and investment departments.” 

* Breakdown—A more detailed look at 
the life companies’ 1954 shopping list 
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shows clearly how their thinking was 
running during the year. They ac- 
quired more than $5-billion of new 
mortgage loans—a figure that represents 
some 30.1% of the companies’ new 
investments in 1954. Mortgage hold- 
ings at the end of the year will stand 
at about $25.8-billion, an increase of 
almost $2.5-billion over Dec. 31, 1953. 

Corporate bonds were popular with 
the life companies, too. Total holdings 
of these securities at the end of the 
year will be around $}.5-billion, a rise 
of $2.5-billion over 1953’s vearend fig- 
ure. Industrial bonds were the most 
favored in this group, utility bonds 
next, and railroad bonds a fairly poor 
third. 

Common and preferred stocks will 
be carried on the life companies’ books 
Dec. 31 at about $3-billion, up from 
$2.6-billion at the end of 1953. Part 
of this rise is a result of new purchases, 
but not a large part. Much of the rise 
is undoubtedly a result of the 15-month 
climb in stock market prices. In mak- 
ing out their financial statements, life 
companies value all equity securities at 
yearend market prices. 

Holdings of real estate at the end of 
the year will be about the same as 12 
months ago. Policy loans and cash on 
hand have increased “nominally.” 


e Salesmen—These changes have all 
been going on within an ever-expanding 
framework. Life company assets at the 
close of this year will be $84.2-billion— 
a jump of $5.7-billion over 1953. This 
year’s staggering total is a record. 

It is largely the result of still an- 
other record—sales of policies in 1954, 
which hit $47.6-billion, compared with 
$39.5-billion in 1953. This vast amount 
of selling is not entirely an outcome 
of aggressiveness on the part of the 
life companies’ salesmen. The 1953-54 
increase would probably have been small 
if it weren’t for the fact that this year, 
for the first time, U.S. government em- 
ployees were able to buy group insur- 
ance. Their group policies accounted 
for some $7-billion of the increase. 

U.S. life companies at the close of 
1954 will have 93-million policyholders, 
and the total value of policies outstand- 
ing will be $339-billion. Both figures 
are records. 

e The Future—Life insurance men ex- 
pect 1955 to be a happy year, too. Gen- 
eral business activity is expected to be 
high; consumers are expected to have 
more money. Translating this into their 
own terms, the life companies foresee 
continued opportunities for fair invest- 
ments and continued opportunities for 
big-volume policy sales. 


Cost of Money: Up in ‘55? 


Some lenders think it will be, especially in the home 
mortgage field and possibly through government action to 
tighten credit. Not on business loans, though. 


Though the money supply is at a 
record high (page 151) and credit is 
still easy, borrowers and lenders are 
getting a little concerned over the pros- 
pects for next year. Predictions of 
greater demand for loans—and of a 
hardening of interest rates—are becom- 
ing more frequent. 

Edward E. Brown, board chairman 
of First National Bank of Chicago, told 
the bank’s recent business outlook con- 
ference that long-term interest rates 
will probably rise slightly in 1955. He 
foresaw no change in rates on short- 
term loans. 
¢ Factors—Last week, Dr. Jules I. Bo- 
gen, professor of finance at New York 
University, stated a similar view even 
more fully. He sees four forces press- 
ing upward on interest rates: 

¢ A record demand for mortgage 
money, especially in the residential 
field. Through September, Bogen 
points out, new mortgage debt ran at 
an annual rate of nearly $12-billion. It 
is almost sure to surpass the previous 
high of $10.1-billion in 1950, when 
the all-time record for housing starts 
was set. Yet the new liberalized housing 


act (BW—Jul.31’54,p32) became effec- 
tive only last Oct. 1. 

eA moderate decline in savings, 
because of an increase in consumer ex- 
penditures. 

e An increase in credit demands, 
due to revived business activity. 

¢ Possible Federal Reserve action 
to hold down threatened excesses of the 
credit boom. This could well be the 
decisive factor, says Bogen. 
¢ Home Mortgages—When lending in- 
stitutions look ahead to prospective de- 
mands for money in the next few 
months, they first see residential mort- 
gages. Dollar volume of home con- 
struction next year is expected to break 
this year’s record, and the number. of 
starts may even beat 1950’s record. 

The unknown quantity is this: How 
much must be added to “normal” ex- 
pansion to allow for the effects of lib- 
eralized loan privileges under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 and the Voluntary 
Home Mortgage Credit Program (BW— 
Nov.6’54,p108)? 
The big lenders have a recordbreak- 

ing supply of funds. For example, the 
life insurance companies have assets of 
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$125,000,000 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Company 


First Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds, 342% Series due 1975 
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$84.2-billion (page 118)—and are show. 
ing a willingness to buy more mortt- 
gages. Their holdings of real estate mort- 
gages are already $2.5-billion ahead of 
last year. One important source of 
mortgage money predicts an unprece- 
dented purchase of mortgages in the 
next six months. Most insurance com- 
panies think this will result in a slight 
rise in interest rates, but nothing drastic, 
e Wary—All bets are off, though, if the 
Federal Reserve steps in with restrictive 
action. One insurance company execu- 
tive is already uneasy about the future 
of the mortgage credit boom. He sees 
present conditions as “not the result of§ 
a real estate situation but of credit 
manipulation.” j 

Walter E. Hoadley, Jr., treasurer of 
Armstrong Cork Co., has noted “someg 
official concern regarding the possibility 
of excessive homebuilding activity next® 
year.” He says that any government ac 
tion to check inflationary tendencies in§ 
the security markets would tend to re-§ 
tard homebuilding. 

“Most of the optimism toward 1955 
construction,” he says, “is based upon § 
a firm conviction that there will be 
little difficulty in obtaining funds to f- 
nance a record volume of building. 
Availability of credit is the most im-} 
portant determinant of the level of9 
construction activity.” 4 

Lenders are beginning to feel they™ 
will have a hard time meeting all de 
mands. They don’t yet see, however, 
whether the government would takey 
action by tightening up FHA and VA 
terms through administrative orders of 
by priming the credit structure to meet 
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—GREAT 
SAVINGS 


on MONROE Electric 
CALCULATORS 


One year guarantee. Factory reconditioned. You'll 
love the economy of this machine. Adds, subtracts, 
multiplies and divides. Figures percen $; com. 
missions; rates; invoices; inventory; payroll. Excel- 
lent for figuring Insurance; lumber; engineering; 
estimating; taxes, etc. 





569° 


MONROE KA 160 








' Marchant, Friden and Monroe Calculators (hand & electric models) at Special Low Prices | 





BARGAINS in New and Reconditioned 
BURROUGHS Hand Adding Machines...... 


AAA wacuine CO. Dept. B-12 








10 day money back guarantee on all 


ADDING MACHINES 
$39 


“The Supermarket for Figuring Machines”. Write for complete information 


582 7th Ave. (Times Sq.) 
NYC 36 LO 5-6983 
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the demands—a step that many people 
would consider inflationary. 


e Business Loans—Lenders look for a@ 
pick-up in business loans in first-half} 
1955. These loans have dropped $9269 
million so far this year, but fresh de® 


mand is anticipated from (1) borrow- 
ing to rebuild inventories to keep pace 
with the business revival after 15 
months of inventory-cutting, and (2) 
borrowing to pay taxes. Tax borrow- 
ing should run heavier than last year, 
since 100% of this year’s federal cor- 










poration tax must be paid off by mid Pre 
1955. that 
There are no fears of insufficient thre 
funds to meet foreseeable needs of busi- io 
ness loans next year, and most observ- 
ers think interest rates will stay about che 
where they are now. abo 
© Industrial Mortgages—In the field of typi 
industrial mortgages, some experts think 
interest rates may even drop. A recent In 
survey by the Society of Industrial Real 
tors shows the supply of money steadily of i 
increasing (BW—Nov.27'54,p46). With pro 
expenditures for new plant and equip alk: 


ment expected to decline some 5% next 
year, according to the McGraw-Hill 
survey (BW —Nov.6’54,p30), lenders 
may actually be looking for customers. 
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Mathieson Quality: everything’s under control 


Prerequisite to quality chemicals is a control procedure 
that keeps close tab on the product stream as it flows 
through the plant. Pressures, temperatures, and rates of 
flow must be maintained within strict limits to assure 
chemicals that meet top specifications. The control room 
above helps safeguard the consistent high quality that is 
typical of a// Mathieson chemicals. 


In addition to quality, there are other considerations 
of interest to all buyers of chemicals. For example, the 
protection of multi-plant production facilities .. . 3 major 
alkali plants, 7 sulphuric acid plants, 6 caustic soda plants, 


5 chlorine plants, 3 ammonia plants... as well as prac- 
tical technical assistance with chemical handling and appli- 
cation problems. 


Call on us when planning your chemical requirements. 
Perhaps you can buy to better advantage from one of 
America’s largest producers of basic industrial chemicals. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAZS DIVISION + BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


2762 


CAUSTIC SODA + SODA ASH + CHLORINE - SULPHURIC ACID + SULPHUR * AMMONIA + NITRATE OF SODA + BICARBONATE OF SODA + NITRIC ACID - SULPHATE OF ALUMINA ~ SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS 
ETHYLENE OXIDE + ETHYLENE GLYCOL - DIETHYLENE GLYCOL + TRIETHYLENE GLYCOL + POLYGLYCOLS - DICHLOROETHYLETHER + ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE - METHANOL - SODIUM METHYLATE » ETHYLENE DIAMINE 
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NOW! improved delivery 


OF GRAND RAPIDS 


UNIVERSAL CUTTER 
AND TOOL GRINDERS 





It's true, they have been hard to get be- 
cause every model offers extra value. 

The Model 62, for instance, features 
four-speed spindle drive, universal 
positioning of elevating hand wheel, 
anti-friction ways, more vertical capac- 
ity, longer swing, one-shot lubrication 


system. 
The many other Grand Rapids Cutter 
Get the full Grinders are also on improved delivery 
story on all schedules. Send coupon for complete 
the advantages information. 


r- 

| GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON CO. 

| 410 Straight Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Please send me the following literature with- 
out obligation: 

Cutter and Grinder Literature 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
fs | 
ie 
Surface Grinder Literature | ER 
EE |  [{ GALLMEY 
| ! 
| | 
| | 
|} | 





rLVINGSTON 





L] 











FIRM ADDRESS 
We’ll answer within twenty-four hours 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





—; 


Business loans in New York dipped con. 
traseasonally last week, to a point 10% 
below 1953. But the week’s drop wa 
only $8-million, and was mainly due to 
reduced borrowing by finance com 
panies. Loans to brokers on other than 
governmental securities were up $35. 
million; their $1.3-billion total is 30% 
above a year ago. This reflects both 
an increase in stock market margin 
trading and the recent high activity in 
the corporate and municipal new issues 
mart. 

6 
Municipal offerings keep flooding into 
the new issues market. Last week’s of 
ferings were $165-million; over twice as 
many more are expected to hit Wall 
Street by the end of the year. 

a 
The Dumaine stock interest in the New 
Haven RR has been pared appreciably, 
Since July, Frederic C. Dumaine, Jr, 
and the Amoskeag Co., an investment 
company that he controls, have sold 
83,414 shares of preferred and common. 
With no Dumaine buying reported, 
New York and Boston financial circles 
wonder whether he has dropped his an- 
nounced plan to fight to recover control 
of the road (BW —Apr.24’54,p33). 

a: 


October rail earnings at $76-million 
were 14% below the year ago figure, al- 
though car loadings were off only 10%, 
the Assn. of American Railroads reports. 
The drop in earnings was slower than 
it had been earlier in the year, with 
maintenance spending sharply curtailed. 

e ; 
California’s spending jumped 14% in 
the fiscal year ended last June 30, toa 
record well above $1.3-billion. The 
spending topped the state’s net con- 
solidated revenues for the period by 
$67-million. 

e 
The first dividend since 1909 will be 
paid soon on the common stock of the 
Chicago Great Western Ry. The road 
says the 75¢ dividend will De paid out 
of 1954 earnings, but adds that this is 
no indicator of “policy as to dividends 
in the future.” 

aR 
The federal tax take in fiscal 1954 hit 
a record $69.9-billion. Individual i 
come, old age, and unemployment taxes 
brought in $37.9-billion; another $21.5- 
billion came from.corporate income and 
excess profits taxes. 

s 
Atlantic Refining Co. expects to eam 
$40.3-million this vear, 19% less than 
in 1953, according to Pres. Henderson 
Supplee, Jr. Supplee thinks that next 
year domestic demand for petroleum 
products will be up about 5%. 
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Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS 


Improves Spirit of 
Cooperation Between 
Menagement and Workers! 


@ Putting color to work creates 
more pleasant surroundings 

that enhance productive 
efficiency and morale in 

new, modern plant of leading 
builder of heavy metal 

forming machinery! 


THE CYRIL 


Bei 


COMPANY 





Here’s How You Can Get a FREE Color 
Engineering Study of Your Plant! 


@ Why not investigate what COLOR DYNAMICS will do for 
your plant? Send for our free book which explains what 
COLOR DYNAMICS is and how it works. Better still, call your 
nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch and ask to 
have a representative give you a comprehensive engineered 
color study of your plant without cost or obligation. Or mail 
the coupon at the right. 


li 
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IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





Metal forming division, painted according to COLOR 
DYNAMICS, is typical of the bright and cheerful 
environment in the modern plant of The Cyril Bath 
Company, of Solon, Ohio. Designed by Dalton-Dalton 
& Associates, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


im PRACTICAL, everyday experiences 
in the modern plant of The Cyril 
Bath Company, of Solon, Ohio, again 
demonstrate how the “engineered” 
use of color—according to Pitts- 
burgh’s modern painting system 
of COLOR DYNAMICS—increases 
productive efficiency, reduces danger 
of time-loss accidents and improves 
the spirit of cooperation and loyalty 
between management and workers. 


@ The Cyril Bath Company has been a 
pioneer in the art of bending rolled, 
brake-formed and extruded metal 
shapes. It has developed tangent bend- 
ers; radial, draw and contour formers; 
and press brakes. It also makes parts 
with this equipment. Such machinery 
and parts are furnished to leading 
manufacturers of railway coaches, 
automobiles, trucks, buses, jet en- 
gines, farm equipment, household 
appliances, structural components 
and many other products. 


@ The benefits resulting from the use 
of COLOR DYNAMICS are best sum- 
marized in the following comment of 
Frank J. Phillips, Sales Manager of 
the Bath Company: 


Pir TSBURGH PAINTS 


PAINTS «GLASS » CHEMICALS + BRUSHES «+ PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 
'’1\[s8& fe 2 





“With COLOR DYNAMICS we have re- 
lieved eye strain, offset fatigue and 
lessened risk of accidents. This has 
increased efficiency and safety. The 
pleasing environment has improved the 
mental attitude of our working force. 
Loyalty and cooperation have been en- 
hanced. The feeling of pride among our 
workers has resulted in cleaner work 
areas, simplifying our housekeeping. 


“The clean, well-ordered appearance has 
also helped to build confidence and 
goodwill among our customers, as it is 
visual evidence of our skilled and effi- 
cient workmanship. These benefits we 
consider to be a distinct bonus—as 
painting the COLOR DYNAMICS way 
has cost us no more than conventional 
maintenance painting.” 


Send for a copy of this book! 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div. 
Department BW-124, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Please send me a free copy of 
our booklet **Celor Dynamics.’’ 
Please have your representative 


call for a Color Dynamics Survey 
without obligation on our part. 




























STAINLESS STEEL FOR BUILDINGS 


| Mclouth 


STAINLESS 


Gteel 


High quality stainless sheet 
and strip steel . . . for the product 
you make today and the 


product you plan for tomorrow. 
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=McLouty Stee. Corporation 
, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Stainless and Carbon Steels 
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Pres. Eisenhower’s policy of seeking coexistence will be tested in Europe 
during the next two months. The test will come over German rearmament. 


The French and German governments are determined to get the new 
Western European Union approved by the end of January. 


Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov is still trying to block ratification by 
threats and diplomatic intrigue. 


If ratification goes through and Moscow bows, you can take it that 
Russia is accepting coexistence in Europe. 


As things look now, ratification is a sure thing—notwithstanding some 
jitters in Western Capitals. 


e Premier Mendes-France still has the National Assembly under his con- 
trol. He has cleared the way for the ratification vote. 


¢ Chancellor Adenauer has lost some political strength recently as a 
result of provincial elections. But he still commands a big enough majority 
in the Bonn parliament to ensure ratification. 


Western Europe shows no signs of flinching before Molotov’s tough talk 
—his charge that German rearmament is “an act of war.” 


This time Soviet blackmail tactics are solidifying the Western Alliance 
—not weakening it, as they have so often in the past. 


Eisenhower has helped create this new self-confidence in Europe with 
his flexible but firm foreign policy. Europeans are impressed by his refusal 
to be goaded by Communist provocation and by his readiness to seek a 
modus vivendi with the East. 


You can see the payoff from Eisenhower’s policy of closer cooperation 
between the U. S. and Western Europe on several fronts: 


¢ The U. S. is supporting the initiative Mendes-France has taken to get 
Moscow’s agreement for an East-West conference after ratification. 


¢ There’s better Western teamwork in the United Nations General 
Assembly than we’ve ever had there. This goes for many questions, includ- 
ing the imprisonment of American fliers by Red China. 


e We are getting stronger British support for our long-range policy in 
Southeast Asia, including our defense pact with Formosa. 


If Molotov can’t shake Western unity enough to block German rearma- 
ment, he is bound to be in hot water at home. 


Ever since summer the Soviet Foreign Minister has been desperately 
trying to repeat his Geneva success. 


But it seems that there’s a real split among Soviet leaders about how 
tough to get in meeting Western policy on Germany. Molotov has been 
alone among Russia’s top leaders in threatening action against German 
rearmament. 


There’s evidence that the Kremlin is split also on Soviet policy in 
Eastern Europe. Apparently one group wants to continue the post-Stalin 
switch to a consumer goods policy, and the other wants to revert to 
Stalin’s emphasis on heavy industry. 
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BUSINESS WEEK A similar split exists, of course, over economic policy inside Russia. 


DEC. 18, 1954 It may be that these differences will come to a head—with Molotov 
suffering eclipse—after German rearmament is an accomplished fact. 





Relations between the U. S. and India are taking a turn for the better. 
This week Washington watched these Indian developments with satisfaction: 


¢ Nehru’s direct appeal to Peking to deal with the U.N. on the dispute 
over imprisoned U. S. fliers. 


¢ Appointment of an outspoken anti-Communist, Syed Mahud, as second 
man in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, under Nehru himself. 


e India’s recognition of Cambodia as an independent state—a veiled 
warning to the Communists not to violate the Indo-China truce. 


eGovernment sponsorship of a new industrial finance corporation that 
is meant to push private enterprise in India (page 140). 


—e— 


Here’s an early, thumbnail forecast for the British economy in 1955: 
continued prosperity, perhaps a slight slowdown in the rate of growth. 


There’s little unused labor capacity left for a rapid production rise. 
Exports, the vital element, increased this year mainly to sterling Common- 
wealth nations. These countries may have overbought in 1954, thus do less 
purchasing in 1955. 


The home market should remain robust. This year’s sharp rise in 
personal consumption may give way to a greater increase in industrial 
investment. 


Labor relations promise a merry whirl—the unions want a bigger cut 
of the prosperity pie. Some 3-million engineering and shipbuilding workers 
went down the line this week for increases that would cost their employers 
$300-million in the new year. 


The one, critical uncertainty: When will elections be held? And who 
will win? 


The indicators are busy and bullish in West Germany. Note these: 


¢ Stock exchanges last week saw an unparalleled boom in shares of the 
I. G. Farben chemical combine’s successor companies. Foreign buyers are 
said to be heavily committed. There are rumors of increased capitalization, 
stock-splitting at Farbwerke Hoechst, Bayer-Leverkusen, and Badische 
Anilin & Soda Fabrik. 

¢ German exports to the U.S. and Canada set another record in the first 


nine months—$240.2-million (it was $236.7-million in 1953). For Canada 
alone, the increase was a thumping 40%. 


This quarter is showing a bounding upsurge in total exports. Imports 
are up, too—healthy for the German home market, healthy for Germany’s 
suppliers in Europe who see their trade deficits with Bonn shrinking. 


Deliveries of German shipbuilders—half of them to foreign customers 
—will hit 920,000 gross registered tons this year, up 28%. Orders on hand 
should keep the big yards busy for two years to come. 
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COLD FORGING 


» Ba 


HOT Toriclivicn: 


Continuous Automatie Forging 


CHAMBERSBURG REVOLUTIONARY CECOMATIC PROCESS UNITES ALL FORGE SHOP 
OPERATIONS INTO ONE CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC PROCESS FREE FROM MANUAL SKILLS 


- laecguaplea in the forge shop is 
now a reality. Made possible by the 
first radical change in forging equip- 
ment and practice since Nasmyth’s in- 
vention of the steam drop hammer, the 
automatic mass production of ‘drop 
forgings’’ is now in actual operation. 
The complete set-up, called the CECO- 
MATIC PROCESS, is based on the Cham- 
bersburg IMPACTER, a radically new 
type of forging hammer which utilizes 
the high velocity impact of horizontally 
opposed rams to strike the forging stock 


simultaneously from both sides. The 
stock being the inelastic body, a well- 
known law of physics is obeyed and 
the energy is completely absorbed. 
There is no shock or vibration. Auto- 
matic feed and handling devices are in- 
corporated and the completed forgings 
may be carried to the next step in the 
production line without interruption. 
Forgings of a few ounces to those weigh- 
ing hundreds of pounds may be pro- 
duced by the CECOMATIC PROCESS. 


THE CECOMATIC PROCESS 


FROM STOCK LENGTHS 
TO COMPLETED FORG- 
INGS » AN UNINTER- "3 

RUPTED PROCESS 


is based on 


THE IMPACTER 


-ORGING IN 


NO SHOCK OR VIBRA- 
TION * NO MASSIVE 
FOUNDATIONS NEEDED 
°SHOCKLESS FORGING 


=, TT 
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CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING COMPANY - CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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OIL 


Within the next few months, the 
government of Venezuela will probably 
grant the first new oil concessions in a 
decade. ‘This won’t have any sudden, 
important effect on the nation’s role as 
the world’s second largest oil producer. 
But opening new lands for the petro- 
leum hunt will provide fresh life for 
Venezuela’s fabulous boom. 

The boom hardly seems to need re- 
inforcement now. Last week, Vene- 
zucla’s cup was truly running over. Col. 
Marcos Perez Jimenez, military presi- 
dent, wound up six days of Boom 
ceremony inaugurating some $500-mil- 
lion worth of new developments: roads, 
housing, hospitals, bridges, telephones, 
even a new destroyer. Caracas shops 
bulge with expensive clothes, foods, and 
appliances sold with no down payment 
and 24 months to pay. The city’s auto 
population iS soaring; trafic jams are 
reaching heroic proportions. 

Paving the bill for it all are the oil 
wells of Maracaibo and the east, now 
flowing at an average of 2-million bbl. 
daily, highest rate in the nation’s his- 


tory. Venezucla’s newest export—iron 
ore—is still a trickle compared to oil 
(chart, above). 

But if oil is the source of Venezuela’s 
cause of its night- 


riches, it is also the c 
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fuels Venezuela’s booming economy. 
from the wells are being poured into new 
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mares. The possibility of U.S. ge 
tions on imports of Venezuelan oil i 
brought up to every visiting y ocala 
He catches anxious references to the 
vast reserves of cheap oil in the Middle 
East, and the pace of petroleum devel- 
opment in Canada. For the far future, 
there’s concern about atomic energy, 
or the dark day when the wells run dry. 

Just 20 years ago Venezuela emerged 
blinking and bewildered from centuries 
of feudal peonage. The oil wealth be- 
gan to spread. Now—though the dis- 
tribution of wealth is far from wide and 
there is no political liberty—-the Vene- 
zuelans do have the highest per capita 
income in Latin America (about $545), 
and one of the world’s most swiftly ris- 
ing standards of living. 


l. Too Many Cadillacs? 


Venezuela, with only 5.5-million peo- 
ple, has become the fifth largest market 
for U.S. goods. Our investment there 
is second only to that in Canada, and 
reaps a quarter-billion dollars annually 
in dividends. And because of Vene- 
zuela’s oil, U.S. strategic thinking gives 
it top priority. Thus, what Venezuela 
does with its riches is an urgent concern 
to the U.S. 


















CONSTRUCTION 


Put voursclf in Venezuela’s shoes. 
You are poor, debt-ridden, with a hard 
past and a dubious future. Then oil is 
discovered in your backyard; it is es 
sentially unearned income, easy come, 
easy go. The temptation is to buy what 
you never had—Cadillacs, minks, cruises 
—rather than to invest for the future. 

Many an orthodox economist trained 
in Europe or the U.S. would say that 
Venezuela has been buying too many 
Cadillacs. Consumption in Caracas is 
conspicuous; Venezuelans want the best 
and hang the cost. Take the military's 
new rifle range ($6-million, the world’s 
most complete) or a posh officer’s club 
($3-million); or lavish statuary and other 
facilities at the university (but not 
enough good teachers); or plans for a 
cable car to the top of a nearby moun- 
tain (several million at least—and 
sumptuous view 

There’s waste, too. And since Vene- 
zuelans are no more honest than the 
next fellow, some of the development 
money winds up in private pockets. 

On balance, however, most observers 
give Venezuela better than passing 
grades in handling its windfall. One 
experienced oilman guesses that while 
a Middle East sheikdom might use 
80% of its oil incomes for frivolity, 
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government project at Caracas, providing new homes for 300,000 
dwellers in hillside slums. It’s all planned by . . . 


ation to an Oil Boom 


only 20% for needed development, 
Venezucla exactly reverses the percent- 
ages. 

Some 60%, about $500-million, of 
the government’s reyenues come from 
the oil industry. Nearly a third of the 
present budget, which totals $800-mil- 
lion, is going into new capital develop- 
ment, another 19% into health, educa- 
tion, and agriculture. 

The government is devoting the larg- 
est slice of its public works budget to 
toadbuilding; this year some $75-million 
worth of new roads were opened. Some 
criticize the amount going into super 
parkways in the Caracas area. Vene- 
zuelans answer that a fifth of the popu- 
lation lives there—and the capital rates 
highest priority. 

Roads open new lands for food pro- 
duction—in which Venezuela has lag- 
ged. The land is inhospitable, and it 
has been easy to import food. Now, 
however, the government is setting up 
model farm colonies and importing im- 
migrants and experts to run them. 
Farm products are protected—some- 
times excessively—from imports. The 
nation now produces about 80% of its 
basic food needs, but with population 
tising at 2.9% yearly, the pressure to 
import foods continues. 
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THE BOSS, 


Venezuela started almost from 
scratch in health and prfmary education 
two decades ago. In the past five years, 
the death rate per 100,000 has dropped 
25%; the malaria death rate is down 
from 9 to under 2 per 100,000. Not 
much more than half of the population 
is now illiterate. Over 380 new schools 
have been built in five years, and there 
are almost three times as many teachers 
as there were. 

Pres. Perez Jimenez takes particular 
pride in low-cost housing; in Caracas, 
for example, the government is ready 
to begin moving 300,000 people out of 
hillside slums into new housing proj- 
ects (picture, above). 

It’s overwhelmingly a government 
show; federal construction is over twice 
the value of private building. This year, 
more than ever, Venezuela’s economy is 
geared to Perez Jimenez’s massive pub- 
lic works program. Fast (sometimes 
slipshed) construction keeps people at 
work, provides for yearly “inauguration” 
ceremonies, proving to Venezuelans that 
the military is getting things done. 
While city people benefit most, effects 
of the big boom trickle down to the 
countryside. 

Like everything else, the public works 
depend on oil. An outsider shivers to 


Col. Perez Jimenez, whose military govern- 
ment stresses order, stability. 


think what a sharp fall-off in oil income 
would do, economically and perhaps 
politically. Even a slight cutback might 
force the government to pare its spend- 
ing, with effects snowballing until they 
hit the retailers with their ‘TV sets out 
on two years to pay. 

Venezuelans see only one way out— 
and it will take decades. That is to 
diversify the economy. The government 
is nursing plans for a petrochemicals in- 
dustry, and liquefied petroleum gas for 
export. The huge iron ore develop- 
ments of U.S. steel operators have be- 
gun to chip away at oil’s preeminence. 
Sulfur and other minerals will be 
mined. Venezuelans are determined 
to build a steel plant, and they are 
blueprinting a big hydroelectrical de- 
velopment—perhaps to include an 
aluminum smelter one day—on the 
Caroni River. More local manufacture 
of consumer goods and small indus- 
trial items is encouraged. 

Many outside observers—and some 
Venezuelans—fear the country is mov- 
ing too fast. They complain that there’s 
little hardheaded planning, and point 
out that the government’s cash position 
is tight even now, with Caracas con 
tractors howling for payments overdue 
from the ministries. Some of the in- 
dustrial installations will be high-cost, 
perhaps uneconomic, and the Vene- 
zuelan market will be too small for 
years to absorb the output of an effi 
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AT LOW COST... with the 
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EE the crisp, clean, print-perfect 
quality of the new Smith-Corona 
Carbon-Ribbon “write.” It’s distinctive, 
impressive, sharp and even, and at the 
same time warm and friendly. Each 
letter makes its impression through a 
fresh ink-area of the Carbon-Ribbon. 
CALL ANY SMITH-CORONA FULL-LINE 
DEALER OR BRANCH OFFICE 
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Telephone Directory) 
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cient plant. How to export a surplus 
of manufactured or semiprocessed goods 
from Venezuela’s high-cost economy 
might one day present a serious problem. 

On the other hand, few booms have 
ever been planned in the economics 
laboratory. Like the opening of the 
U.S. West, they just grow, feeding on 
themselves, willy-nilly. Wenezuelans are 
trying to do everything at once. For the 
time at least, they seem to have the 
money to do it. 


ll. Gold-Plated Market 


Free spenders, expansion-minded, 
make dandy customers. Last year, 
Venezuela imported goods equivalent 
to 25% of its national income. The 
nation is, among other things, the 
largest export market for baby chicks 
and eggs; it’s one of the best in Latin 
America for autos and construction 
equipment. Last year, Venezuela 
bought $500-million worth of goods in 
the U.S.; in six months this year 
they've spent $259-million, more than 
any other Latin American nation save 
Mexico (with 28-million people com- 
pared to Venezuela’s 5.5-million.) 

Lately, Venezuelans have been doing 
a lot of soul-searching about their de- 
pendence on the U.S., as both customer 
and supplier. Importers have been 
urged to cultivate European suppliers— 
and the Europeans have needed no 
urging. In three years, the U.S. share 
of the market has declined from 74% 
to just over 64%; you see Mercedes. 
Benz buses alongside the usual Ford 
and General Motors models; German 
telephones being installed; British, 
Swiss, Canadian, French businessmen 
bird-dogging new customers in Caracas. 

Venezuelans have been talking up 
bilateral trade deals with Europeans: 
We'll buy your goods, if you'll take 
some of our oil. Economically, it 
hardly seems logical—Venezuelan crude 
is barely competitive with Middle East 
oil at Maracaibo, much less Rome. But 
Europeans are so export-minded that 
some such deals may come off. 
¢ Local Manufacture—Venezuela is de- 
termined to build home industry, and 
to protect it. Textiles and some food- 
stuffs are prime examples, and some 
U.S. trade groups have complained 
about growing protectionism. 

Over-all, few expoiters find Vene- 
zuelan tariffs much of roadblock. But 
they can expect the wall to rise. 

The existence of this rich market, 
trying to industrialize, is one reason 
why a number of U.S. companies have 
set up shop in Venezuela. Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet is building a $5.5-mil- 
lion detergent plant to get back a share 
of the market grabbed by Procter & 
Gamble’s plant two years ago. Four 
U.S. tire companies are in business or 
are finishing plants, a fifth is debating 














beginning operations. General Mot, 
and Chrysler have assembly pla 
Ford and Studebaker may join the 
American Can Co., National Bisey 
Sears, Roebuck, Parke-Davis are of 
U.S. outfits with manufacturing int 
ests in Venezuela. 

Outside investors, from the oil om 
panies on down, like Venezuela. Proj 
are quick and large and removabi 
taxes are low; labor, once trained 
cooperative and efficient by La 
American standards. Foreign inva 
ment has been treated well by Ve 
zuelan governments—and the politig 
atmosphere is one of stability. 


Ill. Don’t Rock the Boat 


Stability is the watchword in Vey 
zuela. Army officers, ably represente 
by young (42) Col. Perez Jimenez, m 
the show and like things the way ths 
are. So do businessmen, outside » 
vestors, and apparently the U.S. go. 
ernment, which recently pinned th 
Legion of Merit on Perez Jimene, 
Those who don’t like the army’s tight 
tule keep quiet, or are apt to wind» 
in exile or jail at the behest of Vene 
zuela’s efficient police boss, Pedm 
Estrada. 

Perez Jimenez makes no bones about 
the army’s political philosophy. Wed 
before last he said ‘““We care little fm 
what place the so-called ‘classifiers 


democracy’ abroad may choose to » 
sign us. While they concern themselves 
with political fictions . . . we are « 
cupied in a policy of action for the good 


of Venezuela.” Action, then, require 
stability; the political lid is on tighth. 
The government is at pains to remind 
the nation of the lack of accomplish- 
ment during Venezuela’s brief bout 
with the more democratic, leftward- 
leaning Accion Democratica regime 
the mid-1940s. 


IV. It’s Always Oil 


One development that could upset 
the stability of Venezuela might bea 
sharp drop in oil income. Even without 
a big cut in revenues, U.S. oil comp 
nies fear that any move against Vene- 
zuelan oil would chill political relations 
between the U.S. and Venezuela and 
disrupt trade relations. With Creole 
Petroleum Corp. (Jersey Standards 
huge Venezuelan operator) in the vat, 
the U.S. oil companies operating m 
Venezuela have led the fight against the 
demands of coal and independent oil 
producers in the U.S. for quotas 
Venezuelan fuel imports. 

Last week, even as coal men were 
calling anew for import curbs, Clarence 
Randall, chairman of Inland Steel Co. 
and President Eisenhower's adviser 0 
foreign economic policy, warned that 
Venezuelans would not take impott 
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emnind automatically ... economically ... at high production 
nplish- 
bout Forged pliers, scissors, wrenches, shears, turbine blades and forceps are 
Ftward- typical parts manufactured by Chambersburg Engineering Company’s 
ime in new Cecomatic Process. Forgings weighing from a few ounces to hundreds 
of pounds can be produced with this automatic technique. 


In the forging of pliers, Selas high-speed heating automatically furnishes 
9/16 x 9” bar stock at 2100°F to the Impacter, to permit production rates 
of up to 1000 forgings per hour. Total fuel and power costs of the furnace 
upset are less than $1.00 per hour. 





Ss Virtual elimination of scale ... reproducible heating uniformity from 
—- piece to piece . . . compact equipment . . . work size flexibility . . . operator 
Veo comfort ... are other features of Gradiation heating. 

lations This is another example of Selas Thermo-Automation at work. This 


la and advancement in continuous heat processing offers similar advantages of 
Creole speeding production, improving quality and cutting manufacturing costs 
dard’s in many industries, including metalworking, petroleum refining, chemicals, 
€ van, steel, textiles and others. 


ing i Selas heat processing is designed for the end-product. We can help solve 
ist the your heating problem. Write for information. 
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curbs lying down. They might, among 
other things, put an export tax on iron 
ore, or on oil, and the U.S. would pay 
through the nose. 

Randall didn’t mention _ political 
backlashes. But you can’t rule out the 
possibility of rising sentiment to nation- 
alize all or part of Venezuelan oil. That 
feeling is far under the surface now, 
but most observers can conceive of cir- 
cumstances where U.S.’ two billion- 


dollar investment stake in Venezuelan 
oil could be jeopardized. 
There’s no doubt that the huge con- 


NN 


ERNST LEITZ, son of the company’s 
founder, watched the camera evolve from a 
plaything into a best-selling product. 





centration of U.S. oil investment in 
Venezuela presents a tempting target 
for extremists. Creole alone controls 
about 43% of production; Royal 
Dutch-Shell has 33%; Mene Grande 
(Gulf) has but 8%. This concentration 
is one of the factors behind the drive 
for new concessions. Venezuelans, 
even Creole people themselves, think 
a broader distribution of holdings would 
be beneficial. It’s likely that new con- 
cessions would go to long-time investors 
in Venezuela who haven’t done so well 
in terms of production (Texas, Sinclair, 
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Atlantic) and to newcomers who will 
bring fresh capital (Cities Service 1s 
one that is mentioned). More and more, 
Venezuelans realize that continuing 
search and investment is needed to 
keep their oil industry healthy. And 
that is their one, over-riding concer, 

In one respect, Venezuelans can 
count their dependence on oil as for- 
tunate. The U.S. economic and stra- 
tegic stake in their oil industry is s0 
great that Washington feels bound to 
do all it can to keep Venezuela pros. 
perous and stable. 
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GERMAN factory developed the Leica to the point where it attracted imitators. Now ... 


Leica Swats at the Competition 






aie e 


FIRST MODEL, developed by Oskar Bar- 
nack, was basically the same as the latest... 





ee = 
M3 VERSION, brought out early this year 
to fend off Japanese competition. 
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It’s a bit ironic that the Leitz family 
has always looked on its camera as a 
stepchild, for it is the Leica that has 
carried at least half the family name to 
the far corners of the earth. For the 
first 10 or 15 years of its life, its par- 
ents—Ernst Leitz GMBH, Wetzlar 
(West Germany)—regarded it as a play- 
thing. It was finally marketed in 1924 
under the name of Leica, so that, if it 
were unsuccessful, the Leitz name 
would not be sullied. 

It turned out, however, that the fam- 
ily fears were unwarranted. Today, 
there are 700,000 Leica owners, about 
200,000 of them in the U.S. and the 
number is climbing, as E. Leitz, Inc.— 
U.S.-owned distributing agency—closes 
the best year in its history. Leitz’s world- 
wide sales will probably top $1 5-million, 
the biggest chunk of this from the sale 
of about 50,000 Leica cameras. 
¢ Competition—Despite this record, 
Leitz is grimly aware that the future of 
its Leica isn’t completely assured. Ever 


since the end of World War II, the 
Japanese optical industry has been 
slowly but surely encroaching on the 
camera market. This week, Nippon 
Kogaku (the Nikon camera), through 
its U.S. distributor, unveiled its new- 
est product. The 35mm. camera, similar 
to the Leica, will focus its competition 
on the new version of the Leica, which 
Leitz brought out earite this vear. 
Leitz hopes to meet Japan’s bid 


with the tremendous prestige and 
reputation for scientific quality that has 
been the company’s tradition for three 
generations. 

¢Family Tree—The company _ was 


founded by Ernst Leitz—grendfather of 
the present generation that manages the 
Wetzlar plant—who started out to bea 
priest. But his love for mechanics and 
engineering won out. After serving am 
apprenticeship in Switzerland as 4 
watchmaker, he became part owner of a 
small optical works in Wetzlar. Kal 
Kellner, the first German optician to 
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Why is this 
the 
Success 
Area for 


Plant Sites 


There are many reasons why the Lower 
Wabash River Valley is the fastest growing 
manufacturing area in the country. 


For example, there is no question about fuel; it is a 
leading coal producing area and most of the major 
gas lines cross the area. Electric power? Of the more 
than 40 generating stations located here, two are 
among the world’s largest. Labor? The area has a 
population of 2% million. Transportation? It is the 
hub of a 9000-mile inland waterway system — it is 
served by over 20 major railroads and has well 
maintained highways. Chemicals? There is abundant 
fluorspar, high calcium limestone, dolomite, rock 
asphalt, phosphate rock and barite to name just a 
few mineral materials. And, many other raw 
materials are in or near this area located between 
supplies and markets. 


Write for this new *INDUSTRIAL FORE-SITE Guide 


This fact-filled book of more than 400 pages is a 
comprehensive economic study of the Lower Wabash 
River Valley. Contents include a geologic map and 
cross sections— maps of inland waterways and major 
railroads—freight schedules— power supply details and 
electric rate charts—locations and sizes of gas lines 
—the water supply for specific towns—crop and 
livestock production by counties—forests and timber 
resources—population characteristics—types, 
locations and sales of wholesalers and retailers—plus 
a full description of each of the 

20 major industry groups. 


You or your consulting firm may obtain a copy of 
“Industrial Potentialities of the Lower Wabash 
River Valley’’ by writing to: 


Chief Economist, 

















ILLINOIS INDIANA 


TERRE HAUTE 
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*INDUSTRIAL FORE-SITE 
—a shrewd management quality 
that gets the jump on competition 
by choosing plant sites with 


superior economic advantages. 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 








When Stainless Steel 
was Still a “Question Mark” 





This nitric acid tower made history in 1926 as one 
of the first big units ever built from stainless steel. 


.--they came to DOWNINGTOWN 
for the Answers! 





Stainless steel was still a novelty in 
1925, when one of the big chemical 
companies considered designing a plant 
which would use this wonder metal for 
its resistance to the corrosive action of 
nitric acid. Stainless steel would elim- 
inate refractory linings which were then 
a costly operating item. 


But could the big pressure towers— 
10 feet in diameter by 52 feet high—be 
built from stainless steel? No one knew 
for sure. The chemical company was 
confident, however, that Downingtown 
could help solve the fabricating prob- 
lems. So they came to Downingtown. 


Downingtown, in cooperation with 


TODAY. . . Downingtown Iron Works 
continues to pioneer in the field of plate fabrica- 
tion. When your requirements call for the latest in 
welding techniques or the newest in clad or alloy 
metals...when design or fabricating problems 
arise, you’ll find the answers at Downingtown. 
Our 41 years of experience are at your service. 


Stainless steel converter recently 
fabricated at Downingtown. 






CONTAINERS AND PRESSURE VESSELS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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the chemical company and Ludlum 
Steel Company (now Allegheny-Lud- 
lum), experimented with fabricating 
methods...consulted with rolling mills 
and others...until it was determined 
that stainless steel could be fabricated 
to serve the purpose. Thus history was 
made. 


Downingtown built eight of these big 
stainless steel towers, and they were 
installed in 1926. They were entirely 
successful...withstood nitric acid 
attack for many years until a more effi- 
cient process made them obsolete. After 
27 years, one of the towers was still in 
service as an acid storage tank—was 
still in excellent condition. 





Downingtown Iron Works, Inc. 
Downingtown, Pennsylvania 
New York Office: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


HEAT EXCHANGERS—TOWERS—PRESSURE VESSELS 
STORAGE TANKS—STEEL AND ALLOY PLATE FABRICATION 
Division of: Pressed Steel Tank Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Manvfacturer of Hackney Products 





grind lenses according to mathemati 
formula, was senior partner. 
soon revolutionized German optics 
applying the watchmaking principle | 
interchangeable parts. It was this sy 
idea that later was to give the Lg, 
camera its great advantage over a 
petitors. 

As Ernst’s two sons grew up a 
jomed the company, the Leitz “ 
ness boomed. Leitz microscopes pla 
an important part in the discoveries 
Pasteur, Fischer, and Koch. In 19% 
Leitz introduced the prototype of 
modern microscepe—which helped Paj 
Erhlich develop the first remedy fy 
syphilis 

Leitz’s younger son, Ernst, cay 
into full control of the business in ]9) 
after the death of his older brother aj 
father. Today, at 84, he is still actix 
But management of the company is 
the hands of the third Ernst Leitz, 
vear-old grandson of the founder, }j 
sister, Dr. Elsie Kuhn-Leitz, and; 
brother, Ludwig. A third member ¢ 
this generation, Gunther, is manag 


of the new Ernst Leitz (Canada), Lt 
These five members are sole owners ¢ 
an industry whose assets are betwee 
$12-million and $15-million. 

¢ Craftsmen All—The company em 
ploys m than 5,500 highly skilled 
workers t anv member of the Let 


family can sit down at a lathe and tum 
out the highly delicate camera parts 
That no mean accomplishment 
Workers at the Leitz plant are a speci 
breed. They serve apprenticeships of 
34 vears, then 10 years as journeymen 


before they are considered accomplished 
workers. ‘They are paid by the piece- 
important technicians earning as littl 
as 65¢ an hour, and working a 48-how 
week. This pay scale explains why U.S 
camera makers can’t compete with the 


Germans except in mass-produced, 
cheaper items 

The importance of skilled workma- 
ship, according to Leitz, is understand- 
able when you consider that there ar 
700 parts in a Leica, that tolerance 
must be not more than 1/2500 of an 
inch, and that there are some 300,000 
parts in the 1,000 other items Leitz 
produces 
¢ Blunder—Leitz virtually blundered on 
the camera that today accounts lor 
about two-thirds of its business. 

Oskar Barnack, chief of Leitz’ mic 
scope division, developed the camera 
as a tester for motion picture film. In 
the early days of the movies, before 
World War I, there were no light 
meters to make a scientific estimate of 
the lighting conditions at any given 
moment. Technicians had to guess a 
exposure speeds, often ruining quant 
ties of film. Barnack developed a small 
camera, duplicating the movie cameras 
lenses, but exposing only a short strip 
of 35mm. film. Today’s camera § 
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You probably own 10 or more oil seals 
—almost 50 million families do. Oil seals 


are used throughout every car, and in 
tractors, trucks and buses, too. 





Oil seals “seal” with a steel-encased 
leather or synthetic rubber member that 
fits snugly around shaft; keeps oil or 
grease in, dirt and water out. Fit must 
be perfect or seal won’t work. 





Like other car parts, Detroit tests oil 
seals to be sure they will work right for 
you. Excluding water from wheel bear- 
ings is just one vital thing seals do. 





SAFE DRIVING TIP: Regularly, and 
before vacation driving, have front 
wheel bearings repacked and new oil 
seals installed. Old seals can leak, cause 
bearing failure or grease on brake lin- 
ing. New seals cost little, keep grease 
clean and in place, help insure smooth, 
safe front wheel operation. 


Future cars: what 


Nuclear engines, radar, retractable wings, 
a pressurized, water-tight body. Perhaps 
by 1964 these features will be standard — 
your family sedan will fly, and swim, too. 
But one thing is certain: Detroit will never 
compromise with the sound functional en- 
gineering which has made American cars 


the envy of the world. 


To incorporate still more stamina, per- 
formance and dependability into motor 
cars, engineers are using more oil seals 
each year. (Some cars have 25 or more.) 
Detroit has long recognized the impor- 
tance of oil seals in keeping road dirt and 
water out of wheels and engines, keeping 


lubricants and fluids where they belong. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO,., 


will they be like? 


Over three decades ago National pio- 
neered oil seals. Since then we’ve made 
250 million of them for American cars, 
trucks and buses. Plus millions more for 
farm implements, earth-moving and rail- 
way equipment, machinery and appli- 
ances. Today we can offer you over 2.500 
different standard-design seals; or can 


manufacture special seals for special 


NATIONAL 
= 


Original equipment on cars, trucks, buses, tractors, 
agricultural and earth-moving equipment, railway 
rolling stock, machinery and appliances. 


INC, 


General Offices: Redwood City, California. Sales Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 
Downey (Los Angeles County), Milwaukee, Newark, Van Wert, Wichita. Plants: Redwood City, 
Downey and Long Beach, California; Van Wert, Ohio. Products: Syntech® and Leather, Oil, 
Fluid and Grease Seals, O-Rings, Airtron® Ducts, Silicone parts, Shims. 3083 








CINCINNATI 
you’ ll like the 


NETHERLAND 
or TERRACE 


WT 4A \ZZA\. HOTEL 


Next time you’re in Cincinnati, 
treat yourself to 
the all-round friend- 
ly hospitality of the 
famous _ air-condi- 
tioned Netherland 
or Terrace Plaza 
Hotel. You’ll find 
perfect service and 
the most modern 
accommodations. 
















JOHN G. HORSMAN | Manager 
owned and operated by 


THOS. EMERY'S SONS, INC., CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Valuable papers, confidential records and im- 


portant documents . . . they're all safe when 
they're locked-up tight in an Invincible Con- 
cealed Safe Unit, with its exclusive 3-point 
locking combination lock. Yes, this is the 
original concealed-safe unit that doubles as an 
attractive filing cabinet and a secure place 
for your valuable belongings. See it today 
at your office equipment dealer's. 


The Invincible Concealed Safe —“e & 
Unit is available in either desk- _ = Ss 
high, counter-high or standord s a S 
four-drawer filing cabinets. Choice =} wh 

= 3 


; 
‘ 


of letter or legal size with or with- 
out general lock for file drawers. 


INVINCIBLE 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO. 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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THE LEICA ushered in a new era in photography. 
This one, shot in the 1930s by Dr. Erich Salomon, one of Germany’s best 


indoor light. 


It permitted candid pictures taken by 


known photographers, shows the Earl of Athlone accepting a light from Count Mensdort. 


basically the one Barnack invented, and 
which he modified constantly until his 
death in 1936. 
¢ Ups and Downs—During the 1930s, 
the candid camera craze opened up a 
new market for the 35mm. camera. But 
until World War II, the Leica re- 
mained by and large a camera for the 
professional and the advanced amateur. 
World War II was both a handicap 
and a boon to Leitz. Foreign sales were 
cut off. In Germany, Wetzlar continued 
making cameras for the German army. 
In the U.S., which is the Leica’s big- 
gest single market, the distribution 
agency that the Leitz familv had bought 
back after seizure in World War I, was 
confiscated again. One reason Leitz 
opened its Canadian subsidiary last year 
was this experience in two world wars. 
The new plant, a $300,000 investment 
at Midland, Ontario, will eventually 
build Leicas. It is now assembling Ger- 
man-made parts and engaged in secret 


Canadian defense work (BW—Mar.22 
52,p78). 
e War Work—After the war, Wetzlar 


got back into production by going to 
work for the U.S. Army. Early in 1946, 
the plant began repair work on Army 
cameras, binoculars, and other optical 
equipment. The Army bought a stock 
of Leicas and raffled them off through 
U.S. military post exchanges in Ger- 
many. (The Canadian plant is con- 
tinuing this arrangement by selling 80% 
of its 120-camera-per-month production 
to U.S. PXs.) The U.S. Army saw to 
it that Leitz was supplied with glass for 
lenses, since its prewar source in the 


East German 
sian-occupied 
turning Gls 
with them 

Leitz increased production, 
slowly regaining its foreign distribution 
agencies. In 1951, the Office of Alien 
Property Custodian sold E. Leitz, Inc., 
to Dunhill International. But the sale 
didn’t stick when Leitz refused to ship 
cameras to Dunhill. “They (Dunhill) 
are a fine company,” a Wetzlar official 
said, “but they make cigarette lighters. 
We couldn’t very well have a dealer like 
that telling a university professor how 
to use one of our microscopes.” 

The agency was resold, at an undis- 
closed price, to Henry Mann, a Ger- 
man-born American financier who 
represented New York banking interests 
in Germany between the two wars. 
¢ Infiltration—The worst postwar blow 
to Leitz was the growth of the Japanese 
optical industry. Prewar Japan’s optics 
had merely limped along, with a little 
technical know-how borrowed from the 
British. But Germany, interested in 
seeing that its Oriental Axis partner 
had the necessities of a war machine, 
loaned German technicians. 

The Korean War helped still further 
when Japanese lenses got an avalanche 
of publicity from American press photo- 
graphers using them in war reporting. 
One advantage the Japanese had was 
the interchangeability of the lenses pro- 
duced there with regular Leica lenses. 

The new Leica M3—the most radical 
camera change the company has ever 
made—set out to stop this by making it 


citv of Jena is now Rus- 
But more important, re- 
carried the Leica’s fame 


steadily 
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New epoxy adhesive 
bonds metal to metal 
without heat or pressure 


If you are joining metdl to metal with mechanical fast- 
eners, a new Armstrong epoxy adhesive—J-1151—may 
make possible important savings in labor and materials. 

In certain sheet metal applications, J-1151 can replace 
screws, bolts, rivets, or spot welds, J-1151 cures. at room 
temperatures, and resulting joints develop tensile strengths 
as high as 2,000 psi. Only enough pressure to insure con- 
tact is needed. 

An important economy of bonding with J-1151 is that 
there are no surface spots or dimples to be removed before 
finishing, as is often the case with spot welding. 

Additional savings are possible with J-1151 because the 
adhesive bond is continuous, distributing the stress evenly 
over the c>tire bonded area. This often results in greater 
strength and rigidity in the assembly, and it may even per- 
mit the use of lighter gauge metals. 

For more information on J-1151 or other Armstrong 
Adhesives, write for a copy of our 1954 manual, free to 
industrial users. Armstrong Cork Co., 8012 Indian Road, 
Lancaster, Pa. In Canada, 6911 Decarie Blvd., Montreal. 






(Armstrong 


ADHESIVES « COATINGS ¢ SEALERS 


. used wherever performance counts 
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FROZEN 
SHAKEN 
SPRAYED 
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These are some of the Ford Instrument ad- 
vertisements which have appeared in Busi- 
ness Week during the past year. Each was 
designed to point out the complex activities 
of Ford and the role its saalvehi play in 
various phases and facets of American de- 
fense and industry. Possibly Ford’s experi- 
ence, facilities and engineers could help 
you. If you have a problem in automatic 
controls — bring it to the Ford Instrument 
Company ...a pioneer in automation 
since 1915, 

@® Each year Ford Instrument Com- 

pany is adding to its staff of several 

hundred engineers. If you are an en- 

gineer and can qualify, there may be 

a position for you. 


FORD INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
31-10 Thomson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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impossible to use Japanese lenses in its 
optical system. But already the Japanese 
are working on a lens adapter. 

¢ Uphill Fight—How far the Japanese 
have to go is shown in camera and lens 
import figures, however. Last year, the 
U.S. imported between $8-million and 
$9-million in cameras valued at over 
$10 each. About $6.7-million of this 
figure was from Germany, with less 
than $460,000 from Japan. Germany 
sold the U.S. $1.7-million in lenses, 
while Japan’s share of the lens imports 
was $327,000. 


In Japan: Caretaker Regime 


Hatoyama, new premier, is likely to follow in path 
set by Yoshida . . . Boost for India’s free enterprise . . . Gi 
pumps up European expansion. 


There was less to last week’s change 
of prime ministers in Japan than meets 
the eye. Ichiro Hatoyama (picture) is 
an anti-Communist, and a conservative 
who had a reputation in the 1930s for 
displeasing Japan’s war lords. His care- 
taker government—which promises elec- 
tions by next spring—isn’t likely to 
change any of the basic policies of the 
outgoing Yoshida government (BW— 
Aug.28’54,p56). 





Ichiro Hatoyama 


Hatoyama’s battle with Shigeru 
Yoshida was a clash of strong per- 
sonalities more than anything else. 
Hatoyama was blacklisted by U.S. Oc- 
cupation authorities (he had written a 
book endorsing Hitler’s and Mussolini’s 
tactics). But Hatoyama, whose father 
was once speaker of the Japanese Diet, 
thought he could wait out the occupa- 
tion, and asked a then unknown former 
diplomat, Yoshida, to sit in for him as 
leader of the Liberal Party. 


Leitz’s stiffest prewar competitig 
Carl Zeiss Optical Works at Jena, a 
the Zeiss Camera Works at Dresde 
have both been taken over by the Cog 
munist government of East German 
(A few Russian Zone cameras such 
Zeiss Pentacon, modeled after the pr 
war Zeiss Contax, are entering tk 
West.) Zeiss Ikon has set up shopj 
Western Germany with an enlap 
plant at Stuttgart, and while it has, 
captured a large part of its camera mg 
ket, it has had limited success wif 
higher priced 35mm. cameras. 


Yoshida liked the feel of the prime 
minister's chair so much that he didn! 
want to give it up. Hatoyama bide 
his time again, waiting for Yoshida) 
undiplomatic tactics in the Party and 
the Diet to catch up with him. Lat 
week, 34 years later, they did. 

Hatoyama has been able to form: 
new Democratic Party out of dissident 
Liberals and the more conservative 
Progressives. But his new party wasnt 
strong enough to form a cabinet alone 
He called on the right-wing Socialists 
who agreed to go along in defeating 
their old enemy Yoshida, if Hatoyama 
guaranteed elections next spring. 

Hatoyama hopes he'll be able to build 
his strength by then. The Socialists 
think it will give them time to exploit 
the grass-roots strength they now believe 
they have. Western observers were hop 
ing that two strong parties, like Britain’ 
Conservatives and Laborites, would 
come out of the realignment, bolstering 
Japan’s rickety postwar politics. 

e 


Percival S. Beale, the man whose 
signature appears on more than 1.5-bil 
lion British bank notes, as the cashier 
of the Bank of England, is going to 
lend his prestige to a campaign to 
bolster free enterprise in India. Beale 
will be general manager of the newly 
formed Indian investment corporation, 
now officially dubbed the Industrial 
Credit & Investment Corp. of India 
(BW—Oct.9’54,p163). 

ICICI will provide capital—with 
blessings of the Indian government 
(BW—Nov.27’54,p142)—for secondary 
Indian industries, particularly manufac- 
turing. Investors in the City, on Wall 
Street, and in Calcutta see it as 4 
chance to bolster Indian private invest 
ment, badly lagging under the First 
Five-Year Plan. It will also be a firm 
answer to Russian efforts to make i 
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Choose the heater 





that fits your 


American Blower offers you 
a complete line of commercial and industrial 


unitary-type heaters for maximum flexibility 


in layout and design! 





* Looking for an attractive and efficient unit heater for your 


lobby? Office? Showroom? Corridor? Then install American 
Blower De Luxe Cabinet Unit Heaters for steam and hot- 
water systems! Recessed and non-recessed types for ceiling 
or floor installation. Finished in attractive gray-green baked 
enamel. Five basic sizes; permanent or disposable filters. 


You can’t go wrong if 
you (1) plan to use gas 
as fuel on your next 
heating installation, and 
(2) use American Blower 
Gas-Fired Unit Heat- 
ers! They’re compact 
and modern in design; 
come in both conven- 
tional and duct types, to 
let you tackle any size 
job. Use them individ- 
ually or in combination; 
easy to install, economi- 
cal to operate. Capac- 
ities: 50,000 to 230,000 
BTU/hr input. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN ¢ 





job best! 





Equitemp Air Diffuser on new Venturafin Vertical Unit 
Heaters is adjustable, and permits an even flow of heat. 
It produces a cone of heated air that mixes with room air— 
for breathing-level temperatures that vary less than one 
degree! Anemostat and vane-type diffusers also available. 
58,400 to 560,000 BTU at 2 psig, 60°F. entering air. 


If you want both low price 
and top heating perform- 
ance, put in American 
Blower’s new Venturafin 
Horizontal Unit Heat- 
4 latnagy ers! They're truly quiet, 
Pig Ftitiag, | and have separate coil 
hy TU oti reg, | systems for hot water and 
3 MULLiCirini ith “ steam. Serpentine design 


of hot-water coils in- 
‘bbb creases output; permits 
PEGEEEESEGEETT Y 


é 


eee 


use of smaller units in 
many cases. Capacities: 
18,000 to 357,500 BTU at 
2 psig, 60°F. entering air. 


For complete data on American Blower unitary-type 
heaters, jot down your request on a post card and 
mail it to: American Blower Corporation, Detroit 32, 
Mich. Better yet, step into your American Blower 
jobber’s and see them for yourself—today! 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 





Serving home and industry: NMERICAN-STANDARD © AMERICAN BLOWER » CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE « DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS EXCHANGERS » SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 


BLOWER 


* 
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LEAN good-looks and comforting quiet 

will boost morale and efficiency in 
your office! You can get these benefits 
with a Gold Bond Acoustimetal ceiling. 
It gives you both decoration and efficient 
sound conditioning. And the cost is little 
or no more than remodeling without the 
extra benefit of quiet. 
Acoustimetal combines sound-absorbing 
mineral wool pads with perforated steel 
casings to eliminate distracting noise. 
The light-reflecting baked enamel finish 
adds streamlined modern appearance, too. 












Acoustifibre Econacoustic Acoustimetal 


Get sound comfort 


“"" Gold Bond 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 





12 page klet pic 
cessful sound-conditioning jobs. 


with Gold Bond 


Sound Conditioning 


And the incombustible units are easily 
cleaned and repainted without loss of sound 
absorption. 

Consult your Gold Bond Acoustical Con- 
tractor for remodeling advice. Have him 
show you the fx// line of Gold Bond 
Acoustical Products and recommend the 
one that best fits your requirements. Look 
in the Yellow Pages of your phone book 
under “Acoustical Contractors,” or mail 
this coupon today! National Gypsum 
Company, 325 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 
2, New York. 


Gold Bond — America’s COMPLETE line of Sound Conditioning Materials 


OR ae, 





Perforated Asbest er ti 





Travacoustic 


NATIONAL GYPSUM CO.,Dpt. BW-124,8uffalo 2, N. Y. 
Please send me without obligation: 


O Free copy of ‘‘The Decibel’ — 0 Name of the Gold Bond | 
Acoustical Contractor | 


icturing suc- 
nearest me. 









roads into the Indian economy (BW-~ 
Oct.2’54,p150). 

ICICI has already mustered strong 
support from private interests. 

In the U.S., four companies—Bank 
of America (International), Westing. 
house International Corp., Rockefeller 
Bros., and Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp.—will each put up $250,000, 
British banks, insurance companies, 
Eastern exchange banks, and British 
business interests in India will put up 
another $2-million. 

Private Indian capital sources are ex 
pected to raise $7-million, and capital 
stock will be issued for $15-million. The 
Indian government will supply $15 
million in FOA counterpart funds. A 
World Bank loan for $10-million has 
been O.K.’d in principle, bringing total 
capitalization to $50-million. 










































BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Belgium’s canal system, which carries 
a third of the country’s commerce, 
will be rebuilt with capital from a $50- 
million financing campaign. A public 
offering of $30-million in Kingdom of 
Belgium bonds will be made through 
a syndicate headed by Morgan Stanley 
& Co. and Smith, Barney & Co. of New 
York. The World Bank will put up 
$20-million, marking the first time the 
bank has collaborated in a public offer 
ing. 
oa 

General Motors Corp. will spend 
$9-million more for expansion of its 
European subsidiaries. That’s in addi 
tion to the $182-million announced 
during Pres. Harlow H. Curtice’s Ev 
ropean tour earlier this fall (BW —Oct. 
16°54,p173) 





ze 

Germany’s Volkswagen announces next 
year’s production of 300,000 vehicles is 
“as good as sold.” Director Heinz 
Nordhoff says the company’s export 
quota of 170,000 will be met, and that 
40,000 firm orders are already on the 
books. 











The Pictures——Cal-Pictures—10; 
Henry G. Compton—70, 152; J. F. 
Corn, Jr.—41 (bot. rt.); Interna- 
tional News Photos—25, 28; Herb 
Kratovil—cover; Leitz Co.—134; 
Jay Leviton—30, 31, 76, 77, 78; 


Marshall Lockman—108 (top tt., 
bot.), 109; Bill Preston—41 (top, 
bot. It.); Dr. Erich Salomon from 
Pix—138; Howard Staples—108 
(top It.); United Press—52; Wide 
World—140; Hamilton Wright— 
130, 13] 
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REM-CRU TITANIUM... 


new key to industrial progress 


i—In the FOOD PROCESSING Field 


REM-CRU titanium’s unequalled resist- 
ance to most forms of corrosion, its light 
weight and high strength, make it the new 
key to processing efficiency. 

Titanium’s absolute resistance to the at- 
tack of residual salt in sea water, for exam- 
ple, puts an end to corrosion damage in fish 
packing equipment. It’s an equally good 
choice for agitator blades, packaging ma- 
chine parts, equipment subjected to repeated 
cleaning with caustic chemicals— anywhere 
that severe corrosive conditions exist. 

And expanded facilities at REM-CRU 


REM-CcCRU 
TITAN FU M1 sorew-cru titanium, inc., MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 








have released ample quantities of this new 
metal for nondefense use. Prompt delivery of 
REM-CRU titanium is assured . . . in bars, 
plates, sheet, strip, wire, tubing and forgings 
...in many sizes and grades . . . even in the 
new high-strength, weldable alloys. 

So take advantage of titanium’s many ad- 
vantages . . . its tremendous resistance to 
most forms of corrosion . . . its light weight 
combined with exceptional strength . . . and 
its ability to be fabricated by normal shop 
practices. It will pay you to explore the 
possible uses of titanium in your plant. A 
REM-CRU engineer can help with practi- 
cal, down-to-earth suggestions. 
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THE POSTELECTION STOCK MARKET BOOM: 
Weekly box scores to date 


Weekly Range of Standard & Poor's Daily Stock Price Indexes 
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Snags Slow the Upward Drive 


Wall Street’s record postelection 
stock boom is finally running into real 
resistance. The chart above shows how 
recurring spells of buver hesitation and 
profit taking have ganged up on the 
rise. Among the examples: 

¢ On Tuesday of this week Stand- 
ard & Poor’s daily industrial price index 
closed at 353.0, down from the boom 


high of 361.7. This index had stood at 
356.5 two and a half weeks earlier. 
e In the same stretch since late 


November, the utility index managed to 
climb only a shade over a point, to 
121.9. 

¢ Even S&P’s rail average, bally- 
hooed as having taken over the lead in 
the boom, actually marked up only a 
2.4-point gain when it closed on Tues- 
day at 86.3. Earlier in the period, it 
had risen 4.8 points. 
¢ Unworried Bulls—Despite these symp- 
toms, there are many Wall Streeters 
who deny any worries. This attitude 
grows along with the “pugnacious” bull- 
ishness, whose increase merits serious 
attention. It’s happening now as it did 
in 1929; more and more bulls are get- 
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Postelection Weeks 


ting more and more cranky even over 
admitting that perhaps the boom isn’t 
quite so gaudy as it’s painted. 

Just the same, the bulls can produce 
some solid reasons for rejecting short- 
term worries: 

e There has been no real follow- 
through in the reactionary movements 
popping up in December. When profit 
taking or buyer hesitation have ap- 
peared, trading volume has generally 
declined, reducing the downward move- 
ment to a modest drift. 

e The bulls also argue that the 
indexes have been giving a false impres- 
sion of the market. What the averages 
are really showing, they say, is an ebb 
in the interest in buying the blue chips 
that weigh so heavily in the indexes. 
By the same token, the bulls say the 
indexes are failing to show the revived 
interest in the better-grade secondary 
issues; in effect, the rest of the market 
continues to move up while the bluc 
chips rest. 

e Nervousness—There is truth in these 
arguments, but there are other factors 
that they fail to touch. For example, 








©susiness-wel 
























unbiased observers note that 
investors and traders are increasing] 
nervous over their huge paper profit 
Many of them have yet to cash in am 
of the profits, despite te- 
peated advice to collect “at least half.” 
The observers feel that any depressing 
move might start this group into mas 
selling. 

The conservatives are 
over the thinner and thinner markets in 
an increasing number of issues. Mam 
brokers are now warning clients against 


smart and 


sizable part 


also worried 


buy or scll orders “at the market,” be 
cause ev small orders cause such 
sharp, and often discouraging, gyrations 
in prices 


e Which Way?—It is reported that 
many market” buy orders ate 
being filed, for execution if there 184 
sharp price drop. On the other side, 
it is reported that brokers are holding 
more “stop loss’ orders than they have 
for months. Such orders call for sales 
if prices drop to stated levels. When 
they are executed in times of stress, 
they often start a serious downward 
movement. 


~ unde!r 
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When Fire Protection Was A Fire Hazard 


In the days when fire “injines” had to be taken so close to the flames that 
they often caught fire themselves, many fields of business and industry found 
it impossible to obtain adequate insurance. Today, however, there are pol- 
icies to cover almost every kind of business risk. And to insure more insurance 
sales, many leading companies rely on Business Week. For through the 
pages of Business Week, advertisers of insurance for business needs reach 
a higher concentration of management men in business and industry —at 
less cost—than through any other general-business or news magazine. The 


result — Business Week is a consistent leader in 


insurance advertising for business needs. BUSINES. 

EEK 
YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN [——— 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


THESE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
REACH THEIR MAJOR MARKETS 
THROUGH BUSINESS WEEK 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 

American Foreign Insurance Association 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
American Surety Co. of New York 
Commercial Credit Co. 

Employers Mutual Liability Ins. Co. of Wis 


Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S. 


Hardware Mutuals 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 

Home Insurance Co., The 

Insurance Co. of North America 

Johnson & Higgins 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 

Marine Office of America 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 

Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
New York Life Insurance Co. 

Provident Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
Travelers Insurance Co. 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 

Zurich General Accident & Liability Ins. Co. 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau 











WHAT’S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? *®* * *® GET IT FIRST IN CUTLER-HAMMER 


Now industry’s three-phase motors 


=~ with standard in-stock 


Yy motor contro!! 


Many motor users have proved two overload re- 
lays are no longer adequate protection for three- 
phase motors. In fact, motor burn-outs have 
become so widespread that Section 4327 of the 
National Electrical Code was recently amended. 
The code now permits authorities to require three 
overload relays in three-phase motor control... 
and this provision is already being enforced in 
some areas. Many safety experts and power en- 
gineers say the time is not far off when three- 
phase motor control with less than three over- 
load relays will be unacceptable. 

The use of three overload relays is not new. 
Many industrials plagued by recurring motor 
burn-outs and the resulting intolerable operating 
interruptions have changed to three-relay con- 
trol. But such changeovers have been slow to 
effect and costly as no standard control was 
available with three overload relays. Special 
constructions and enclosures have always been 
required. 

The BIG news today is that this is no longer 
true. The new Cutler-Hammer *% * * Motor 
Control offers three overload relays in all stand- 
ard starter constructions and enclosures. You 
pay only for the third relay, nothing additional 
for special engineering or manufacture. No 
extras. No delays. It is in stock at your nearby 
Cutler-Hammer Authorized Distributor. Orderit 
today and useit tomorrow. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1275 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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For designers of machines 
and special control panels 







The unit panel construction of Cutler-Hammer 
* * *& Motor Control makes it easy to incor- 
porate starters with three overload relays. 
Starters mount in place with only three screws, 
require no more space than starters with only 
two overload relays. NEMA Sizes O, 1 and 2 
starters and all parts thereof are now avail- 
able as components. Also a complete com- 
panion line of control relays with quickly 
interchangeable NC-NO contacts. Be sure 
you have the latest design data on this ad- 
vanced equipment. Write or wire today. 
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SERVICE 


Unless you already have tickets, your chances of seeing a Broadway 
show during the holidays are pretty slim—at least at regular prices. 


The reason is that the legitimate theater is having a box-office boom 
that may turn out to be the biggest ever. During the first 26 weeks of the 
season, the total gross for all Broadway shows was $13.1-million. That’s 
$600,000 more than for the same period last season, and is higher than other 
recent years. 


It’s a peculiar season. New shows, on a quality basis, don’t warrant so 
big a boom. Not a single show since Pajama Game (which is a last-season 
show) has earned the unanimous enthusiasm of the critics. 


Yet this hasn’t stopped several mediocre offerings from doing a land- 
office business. Most authorities say that’s because the theater-going public 
is more well-heeled and less discriminating. 


Whatever the reason, it means you’ll have more-than-normal trouble 
seeing a show on short notice. One way to do.it, of course, is to pay well 
above box-office price by getting tickets from a scalper. Since this is a black- 
market operation, there’s no scale. 


But it’s not uncommon for a $6.90 ticket to a hit like Pajama Game to 
sell for as much as $40 or $50. 


Choice seats for even the moderately popular shows are likely to be sold 
out well in advance, especially weekends, nights, and holiday eves. That’s 
because there’s a greater demand than ever for lower-floor seats. 


So if you’re really desperate, try for balcony tickets. They are getting 
harder to sell. Better still, shoot for a matinee—they tend to be a drug on 
the market, despite the lower scale. (Exception: shows kids like, such as 
Peter Pan.) 


Best of all, of course, is to plan far enough ahead so that you can order 
tickets well in advance. When ordering by mail, send an undated check to 
the box office, payable to the theater where the show is playing. Specify 
several alternate dates if possible, rather than giving just one. Be sure to 
enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


If you have a broker connection—perhaps through your local bank— 
you should be able to find out pretty well what you’ll have to pay for tickets 
and the approximate location of the seats. For most orders through regular 
channels, the legal broker’s fee applies—$1.15 per ticket under New York 
State law. 


There’s no predicting what a scalper will ask. It depends on relative 
scarcity of tickets, their location, how long in advance you’re ordering—and 
how much he guesses you will pay. 


Here’s a lineup of the most popular current shows, with name of theater 
and top price: 


In musicals, the holdover Pajama Game is still No. 1 (St. James; $6.90). 
Next come the new play Fanny, with Ezio Pinza and Walter Slezak (Majestic; 
$7.50), and Boy Friend, a British satire of mid-1920 song-and-dance shows 
(Royale; $6.90). Note two other good holdovers—Can-Can (Shubert; $6.90), 
and Kismet (Ziegfeld; $6.90). : 


The top straight play is also a holdover—Teahouse of the August Moon 
(Beck; $6.22). Next is Quadrille, a Noel Coward romantic comedy starring 
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the Lunts (Coronet; $6.90). No. 3 is a holdover—Caine Mutiny Court Martial 
(Plymouth; $5.75). 

Best of the rest includes Anniversary Waltz, a holdover (Booth; $4.60); 
Dear Charles, starring Tallulah Bankhead (Morosco; $6.90); Rainmaker, with 
Geraldine Page (Cort; $5.75); Seven Year Itch, a holdover from two seasons 
back (Fulton; $5.75); and Tender Trap, with Robert Preston (Longacre; $5.75). 


The big hit of the season is apparently still to eome. It looks as if it may 
be Silk Stockings, a musical with Cole Porter songs and book by George 
Kaufman and Leureen MacGrath. It stars Don Ameche. 


Watch also for reviews of House of Flowers, a Truman Capote-Harold 
Arlen musical about sinful life in the West Indies. Starring Pearl Bailey, it 
is scheduled to open Dec. 23. It looks like a hit. 


Tubeless tires—standard equipment on most 1955 cars—shouldn’t pose 
too many problems for the motorist. Generally speaking, experts hail it as 
the best auto tire ever created. 


Biggest problem at first may be servicing; as with any new product, 
facilities are not yet quite up to standard. Repairing tubeless tires is a little 
different from the conventional tire and tube. But it’s easier once the 
repairman knows how to do it—mainly because there’s no tube to contend 
with. 


Lack of a tube makes tires easier to mount and dismount (tubes are often 
pinched in installing), gives more protection against blowouts, since tubes 
trigger blowouts. Also tubeless tires run cooler, thus give greater tread wear. 


Chief disadvantages: (1) Rim must be in good condition or tire won’t be 
airtight; (2) tubeless tires can’t be used on present wire wheels because rims 
are not airtight. 

—-@ 

Homeowners with a mortgage can get insurance to make their mortgage 
payments in case of disability by accident or illness. Called the homeowner’s 
disability policy, it is sold by the Employers’ Group of Boston. 


Benefits are paid for only 24 months. To collect, your disability must be 
total and continuous, and you must be attended by a physician. Cost is based 
upon a rate of 30¢ for each dollar of mortgage payment, with a minimum 
premium of $7.50. Maximum benefit obtainable: $150 a month. Cost for 
this benefit would be $45. 

a 

If you’re looking for a new holiday punch recipe, here’s an expensive 
but outstanding original from New York’s Cafe Chambord: 

One bottle cognac. Six bottles champagne. One-half bottle Grand 
Marnier. Two cups sugar. Sliced fruit: orange, lemon, cherry, lime to 
garnish. 

Stir moderately in iced bowl, serve. Serves about 25. 

a ee 

Sodium chloride (rock salt) is still the best way to turn ice on walks and 
driveways to slush—unless it’s colder than six deg. below zero: But don’t 
use too much—a great concentration of salt may damage the pavement. A 
quarter or a half pound per square yard is about the right amount. 

During a snowfall, put salt down before the snow is one inch deep. That 
will melt both previous and subsequent falls. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 18, 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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but U.S. Matchless Steam Hose kills all the risk 


Scalding steam—a roaring, raging demon hot enough to 
cause severe injury or death on contact —is tamed and con- 
trolled by U.S. Matchless® Steam Hose. After long, safe 
service (even with steam pressures up to 200 pounds) the 
wall structure, instead of bursting, allows a trickle of steam 
to merely Jeak through—acting as a safety valve and giving 
notice that it’s finally time for a replacement. That’s why 
plant safety councils everywhere firmly approve of the U.S. 
Matchless. 

This great hose delivers long service. Despite its great 


strength, it is as flexible and easy to handle as cotton hose. 
It is used for steam lines in railroad yards and in round- 
houses, steam pile drivers, steam supply lines from docks 
to oil barges, and steam lines in manufacturing plants. 
Other important uses are fire protection in oil refineries, 
thawing out tank cars, steaming out drums in chemical, 
soap and paper plants and paper mill black liquor recovery 
systems. U. S. Matchless Steam Hose is obtainable through 
any of the 27 “U.S.” District Sales Offices, or by writing 
to address below. 


“U.S.” Research perfects it 
“U.S.” Production builds it 


U.S. Industry depends on it 


UNITED RUBBER COMPANY 


STATES 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Hose « Belting « Expansion Joints « Rubber-to-metal Products ¢ Oil Field Specialties « Plastic Pipe and Fittings « Grinding Wheels * Packings « Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products « Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber « Adhesives « Roll Coverings « Mats and Matting 














The 
Great Test 


Fanned by brisk winds, the fire spread. 
Within hours, New York City was in ruins. 
The date: December 15, 1835. 
Nathaniel Terry, president of the then 
25-year-old Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, sped to the stricken city. 


He drove 108 miles 
in an open sleigh 
to tell New Yorkers 
that Hartford policies 
were as good as gold. | 
And to prove it — by 
paying everyclaimant. => ~-- 
In this same spirit of service, Hartford 
has kept the faith with its policyholders 
for over 143 years. 


Year In and Year Out You'll Do Well 
with the 


Hartford 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT 

AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 







Hartford 15, Connecticut 











Don't 
look 
for 

BUSINESS WEEK 
on newsstands ... 


Business Week is available only by 
subscription to management men in 
business and industry. This means 
a market of top buying influence for 
your advertising in Business Week. 
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The Gap Is Closing 
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Inventories Down, Shipments Up 


Some improvement is in the cards 
for the troubled zinc industry, as the 
gap between shipments and inventory 
starts to close. In recent months, inven- 
tories declined sharply from their peak 
level of 209,800 tons in May, and indi- 
cations are that December demand has 
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been good. As the stocks vs. shipments 
picture brightened, prices. have pulled 
away from the low levels of the early 
part of this year. 

Since the government is expected to 
stockpile more zinc, the domestic price 
is not likely to decline again. 
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New Uses Create Demand 


' Shipments of primary aluminum are the metal. Civilian shipments for 1954 
surging upward, despite the fact that the will probably set a record, even though 


government has cut back defense uses of 





this year’s inventory included a large 
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part of the aluminum shipped in 1953. 
There has been a tremendous increase 
in the use of aluminum during the past 
t — by construction companies in 
architecture; in the manufacture of 





furniture; and wider use of aluminum 
foil for packaging and other uses in the 
home. 

Last year, shipments totaled over 1.2- 
million tons. 


Money Supply Paces Economy 


Billions 
of dollars 
220 — 


210 — 
Total money supply 
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Green Grow the Banknotes 
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The U.S. money supply — circulating 
currency and bank deposits — is at a 
record level, assuring enough of the 
green stuff to mect the needs of our ex- 
panding economy. Earlier in the year, 
demand deposits (balances in checking 


accounts) were declining. Now they have 
established another record. Meanwhile, 
time deposits (savings accounts, for 
example) have continued to grow, while 
currency outside banks has remained 
fairly stable. 
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THE CHANCES ARE 100 TO | 
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The applicationsfof small 
diameter stainless steel and 
alloy tubing in industry have 
proven the wisdom of TMI’s 
concentration on the “problem 
children” facing engineers and 
management. 

By combining a unique capac- 
ity to solve those problems with 
the ability to cold draw and 
shape tubing to split-hair toler- 
ances (to .001” both I.D. and 
O.D.), TMI has earned the con- 
fidence of the most demanding 
customers! 

Since 1941, we’ve come up 
with the answers: meeting and 
surpassing those extra difficult 
production and delivery spe- 
Cifications. Try TMI and see 
for yourself. 





SPECIALISTS IN SMALL DIAMETER 
STAINLESS STEEL AND ALLOY TUBING 


TUBE METHODS INC. 


METALLURGISTS © ENGINEERS «© MANUFACTURERS 


BRIDGEPORT (Montgomery County), PA 





THE UPCOMING CROP OF ENGINEERS: 





They Want Something Different 


The placement office at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology re- 
cently received a staggering order for 
graduating engineers, probably the big- 
gest in its history: One company offered 
to hire MIT’s whole graduating class of 
around 900. 

Offers like that, of course, come once 
in a blue moon. But it’s a sign that the 
engineer shortage is as tight as ever. 
Many firms are listing their year’s per- 
sonnel requirements with MIT and 
similar schools all over the U.S. As 
usual, they want more than before. 

RCA will need 300 engineers, mostly 
for color video work. General Electric 
is asking for 400, to develop controls 
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for its aircraft gas turbines. IBM’s ex- 
pansion program could use 700 addi- 
tional technicians. 
¢ Times Change—For the past several 
years, young engineering graduates have 
been stepping out of school and into a 
job hunter’s paradise. Quickly they dis- 
appear behind office doors and plant 
gates. ‘lo find out what happens to the 
young grads, to discover if their work 
and attitudes are changing, BUSINESS 
WEEK correspondents talked with all 
kinds of engineers from the class of 
1954 and with an equal number of old 
salts, class of ’48. This is what they 
found: 

e Engineers, young and old, have 


become more independent and am- 
bitious. The kind that quietly smokes 
a pipe as he works his slide rule, con 
tented to design toasters or rolling mills 
until retirement, is no longer typical. 

e Smaller companies are more at 
tractive to the recent graduates than 
bigger ones. Regardless of the size of 
their own companies, well over half the 
engineers say they like the idea of being 
a big frog in a little pond. 

e Salaries aren’t so important now 
as working duties are. Most engineers 
are looking for job satisfaction from 
nine until five. The salary for the job 
comes second 

e Management positions have be- 
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Because 


Demands of the American motorist 
for higher motor gasoline octanes 
are driving petroleum scientists to 
greater and greater achievements. 
Latest advance in refinery science 
to be hailed by leading technical 
journals comes from Sinclair Re- 
search Laboratories. It is a new 
platinum catalyst, developed in co- 
operation with Baker & Co., plat- 
inum specialists. 

Its benefits are many. It makes pos- 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION °* 


of you...and your car 


sible a superior process for reform- 
ing low octane gasoline stocks into 
the highest possible octane gasoline, 
aviation fuel base stocks and petro- 
chemical raw materials. These end 
products are among the most valu- 
able to be derived from petroleum. 


And they are produced more effi- 
ciently. This economical catalyst has 
more lives than a cat. It is “regen- 
erative’—can be brought back to 
full vitality again and again without 





600 FIFTH AVENUE 





halting the reforming process. 

It represents another major contri- 
bution of Sinclair Research to the 
petroleum industry. This catalyst 
has also been selected by several 


competitive companies for their 
modern processing units. It is only 
another example of Sinclair’s con- 
tinuing leadership in research. 
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... it’s just one 


of 600 Tailor-Made 
Riegel Papers 


The delicately honed edges of 
fine razor blades are pro- 
tected by a little band of 
paper .. . an unusual Riegel 
paper that combines rigid 
strength with easy formability, 
and that is specially processed 
to eliminate corrosive salts and 
sulphur. It’s another interest- 
ing example of Riegel’s ability 
to make paper for almost any 
need. 

What do you want paper 
to do for you? Write to: 
Riegel Paper Corp., P.O. Box 
250, New York 16, N. Y. 
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“. .. the 1954 graduate is able to shop around in the job 
market; companies aren’‘t so fussy as they once were . .;." 


come an ultimate goal. Not all en- 
gineers want to be president, but most 
feel that technical work should be a 
stepping-stone to administrative posi- 
tions of more scope and responsibility. 
¢ Security, which concerned many 
graduates right after the war, is least 
important. The personnel shortage is 
recognized as a long-term condition, and 
chances are that the novice technicians 
fee] they can change jobs overnight. 
¢ Getting Younger—Companies on the 
make for new grads look back on the 
postwar classes with nostalgia. New 
engineers then were mostly war vet- 
erans. Because of their age and ma- 
turity, they were better able to fit in 
and to take responsibility than are the 
22-vear-olds fresh out of school. Nor 
did the earlier grads have unlimited op- 
portunities for job selection. They 
usually accepted the first good offer, and 
have stuck, by and large. 

The class of ’54 has been able to shop 
around in the job market. A young 
graduate may have as many as 10 or 12 
offers. What’s more, he usually be- 
comes a lame-duck employee. Dr. 
Eugene W. Dils, director of Stanford 
University’s placement service, says that 
between 65% and 70% of the school’s 
male graduates are in military service 
six months after they leave school. 

As a result, companies aren’t so fussy 
in their hiring as they once were. They 
woo the young applicant with the pitch 
of “Come stay as long as you can before 
going to the service.” Their hope is 
that young men trained in their organ- 
ization are more likely to come back to 
them when service days are over. And 
many engineers say they will because 
they appreciate management’s interest. 

Selective service has its risks for a 
company, however. For example, one 
young engineer with an aircraft com- 
pany just got married and wants the 
two-year draft deferment his company 
can get him. But he really prefers out- 
door work, and after his hold-over 
period with the firm, he'll probably 
head for an outdoor job in civil en- 
gineering, his specialty. 

e Easier to Please—Despite the draft 
and hold-overs, companies have become 
easy to please because, generally, the 
demand for engineers has been climb- 
ing. Lehigh University says the demand 
for technicians is up 20% to 30% this 
year. Salaries are up too, by 3% to 7%. 

Individually, some fields are more 
pinched: than others. The electronics 
industry has shown the greatest demand 
for trained help whose specialities 
range from electrical to mechanical 
skills. The need in the chemical busi- 
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ness hasn’t eased any, but the number 
of chemistry graduates is dropping of 
slightly. Then, too, atomic energy has 
sprung up as a wholly new industry with 
new demands for skills. 

¢ Disillusioned—Costly razzle-dazzle js 
no longer an effective way of luring new 
engineers, say many young men. 

Last May before graduation, a big 
chemical firm invited a young prospect 
to its New York City headquarters. 
The company felt he was a good can- 
didate for its junior executive training, 
wanted to introduce him to the or 
ganization. He stayed at the Hotel 
Biltmore, took in the Latin Quarter, 
had good seats for a Broadway show, 
and came away feeling friendly toward 
his future employer. 

After graduation, the newly hired en- 
gineer was shipped by the company to 
a remote mill for training. There, he 
discovered that the training stretched 
over two years. For most of the time, 
too, he would learn the job by observing 
company operations instead of actually 
working at engineering. His biggest 
problem was getting along with the 
workmen who didn’t take kindly to his 
life of Riley. Disillusioned, the en- 
gineer finally called quits, but on a 
friendly basis. 

The company brass asked him what 

it should do to avoid repetition of the 
same situation. His parting words of 
advice were: “Show people the mill in- 
stead of the front office in New York.” 
Now, he is with an Eastern electronics 
firm, happy at interesting technical 
work, 
e Small vs. Big—Those from the class of 
’°54 who favor small companies—and 
they are in the majority—give a strong 
argument for them. Small-company en- 
gineers claim they have greater freedom, 
responsibility, and chances for advance- 
ment, although the income is usually 
less. One engineer sees a clearer con- 
nection between his work and _ the 
company’s total output. Another says a 
big company channels your thought 
too closely, makes you specialize too 
heavily. 

The flagwavers for giant firms have 

three main points: (1) The bigness gives 
a feeling of security, (2) there is more 
money available for development proj 
ects if an engineer is able to sell an idea 
to management, and (3) the plants are 
more likely to have up-to-the-minute 
equipment. 
e Square Pegs—Placement—assigning 4 
man to a specific job after hiring—causes 
more gripes than any other aspect of 
engineering work. 

One engineer now with a big alum 
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inum producer said this about place- 
ment: In the interview on campus, the 
company found out a lot more about 
him than he did about the company. 
He got only a brief description of the 
job. As it happened, he was mainly in- 
terested in time-and-motion studies and 
cost accounting related to production 
operations. Instead, the company put 
him into the design engineering depart- 
ment, where he doesn’t feel he’s using 
all of his talents. 

Nearly every company has a few mis- 
managed placements. One technician 
with a Cleveland firm wanted mechan- 
ical engineering but got metallurgy, a 
switch in work emphasis that he hadn’t 
been told about. Another had his eve 
on statistical quality control but was 
put into mechanical work. 
eIn Their Own Country—There is 
one other gripe that causes some turn- 
over. A University of Washington grad- 
uate claims, “The engineer from the 
outside has more prestige, rank, and re- 
sponsibility than someone equally cap- 
able who has been with the firm some 
time. They will take the word of a 
stranger quicker than they will take the 
word of a man who has been on the job 
for several vears.” 

This situation has lately become com- 
mon through industry. It prompts 
many a thin-skinned engineer to head 
for a new job. 
¢The Main Chance—Management- 
type work has more interest for the 
young grads than for the class of ’48. 
One said he turned down higher-paying 
jobs at RCA, Maytag, Firestone, and 
Republic Steel for a crack at administra- 
tive work with his present employer, 
whose name has none of the glamor of 
the other prospects. 

Some job-hunters will deliberately 
avoid offers of laboratory or highly spe- 
cialized work. They are afraid of over- 
specialization, getting tied to once job, 
and losing their chances of jumping up 
into management. This phobia crops 
up most frequently with engineers who 
have scouted the giant companies or are 
employed by them. 

Actually, it may be a false fear. In the 

Northwest, a BUSINESS WEEK corte- 
spondent made a deeper survey than 
usual. His report: The engineers who 
are in love with their jobs also have a 
high degree of responsibility. 
* Drafting Board—With the engineers 
from 1948 there was one common com- 
plaint: They all felt that too much 
drafting work was a lackey’s task. They 
regarded it as poor management policy 
and a waste of manpower. But the ’54 
grads take drafting in their stride. They 
all agree that it is a necessary evil—a 
spell on a company drafting board is 
something you must live through. They 
egard it as good basic training, the kind 
of experience that helps form the ma- 
ture engineer. 
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... THAT'S your view from a Bell helicopter. 


Searching for oil, uranium or other valuable minerals, or for a surveying 
problem, you need a Bell helicopter. It’s the world’s most mulkti- 


With complete visibility in all directions, the Bell helicopter 
operates from zero speed to 90 miles per hour, a few feet off the ground or 
as high as a mountain top. Hundreds of pounds of geophysical 
or geodetic equipment can be carried. It is efficient in any climate and 
we ; terrain and particularly adaptable for off-shore assignments. 


The Bell helicopter — proved by over one million flight hours — 
provides the greatest payload per dollar and has the lowest maintenance 
of any helicopter. Compare the advantages of its economy and 


Every day throughout the world, all types of problems are 
being solved by Bell helicopters owned or leased by companies 
in all industries. Your company can profit from their 


Complete details, including the names of commercial 
operators nearest you, can be secured with no obligation. 
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Sales and service representatives in 60 countries. 


Quality Control Gets a Checkup 


@ Some 250 quality control men take a look at 


what’s happening to the statistical-sampling method of 


catching production errors while they’re being made. 


@ One trouble is too much emphasis on statistics, 
too little on aims; another is the question: Who's Boss? 


@ But they see need growing as production rises. 


Just after World War II, hundreds 
of companies across the U.S. thought 
they had a new device for curing one 
of their major ills. The ill was the 
production reject—the unit of produc- 
tion that had to be sent back to the 
machine operator for more work, or 
had to be thrown away because it had 
been ruined by a careless operator. The 
reject was causing particular trouble 
with mass producers. 

The device that promised to solve 
this costly problem was called statisti- 
cal quality control. The idea: Catch 
bad parts while they are being made. 
By statistical methods—frequent sam- 
pling of mass-produced parts—you main- 
tain a quality level at every machine. 
If the output of one machine drops 
below a set quality level, you make a 
correction in the machine, if it’s the 
cause—or if the operator is at fault, you 
make a change in his method. 

Company after company added a 
quality control department to its plant 
staff. In most cases, the head man was 
a statistician, or an engineer who had 
had strong training in statistics. 
¢ Trouble—Then, almost as fast as they 
had been added, quality contro] depart- 
ments began to disappear. Many com- 
panies did make them work, and these 
departments continue to function to- 
day. But other companies became dis- 
illusioned. Quality control had looked 
good on paper—and the words them- 
selves had a catchy sound. But when it 
was put to work in the shop, quality 
control ran into trouble. 
¢ Stocktaking—Last week in Chicago, 
some 250 quality control men met to 
take stock of just where their creation 
was heading: 

¢ Why, in so many instances, had 
it run aground? 

¢ What should be done now to 
prepare quality control tor industry’s 
next big jump-—to still higher rates of 
production? 

¢ What do you do with a top man- 
agement that won’t listen when the 
quality contro] department proposes a 
change on the production floor? 

For two days, the 250 men heard 
some of the country’s best quality con- 
trol engineers hash over these problems. 
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At the Illinois Institute of Technology, 


young undergraduates reshuffled their - 


routines so that the older hands from 
industry could have a place to meet. 
This was one of a series of conferences 
that the institute had held over the 
past vear—each relating to a particular 
industrial problem. 

e Pitfall—Headliner at the first dav’s 
meeting was Joseph M. Juran, perhaps 
the best known quality control engi- 
neer in the U.S. Juran told the group 
that the failures he had run across 
could usually be traced back to one 
thing: too much emphasis on the statis- 
tics themselves—and too little on what 
the statistics were supposed to do. 

He told of one company that had 
built its quality standards around prod- 
uct appearance. If color was a little off, 
a batch would be rejected. On the basis 
of appearance, the quaiity standards 
eventually were met. Quality was in 
full control. But the whole program 
was a waste of effort, because the com- 
pany’s customers weren’t worried about 
color. They were shipping the product 
back to the manufacturer—or weren’t 
buying it at all—because it had an 
offensive odor. 

The trouble, said Juran, was that this 
company—and others that fell into the 
same pit—had never thought about the 
aim of its quality contro] program. It 
had heard that everybody else was using 
statistics to cut down rejects and cus- 
tomer complaints, so it brought in a 
statistician and a staff, and let the 
statistician decide where controls 
should be set up. 
¢ Forecast—Juran did no plugging for a 
higher place in management for the 
quality control engineer. But he did 
give him a boost with this forecast: He 
saw the day coming when management 
will have to work harder to produce 
maintenance-free equipment. Compan- 
ies that are now turning to more and 
more automatic operations will demand 
it. So will the housewife. Even today, 
she expects every new kitchen gadget to 
perform as well as her refrigerator— 
which has worked without a breakdown 
for years. 

These demands, said Juran, will re- 
quire a changed attitude toward quality 






NE 





control throughout much of U.S. im 
dustry today: If companies are to swing 
successfully into higher volumes of pro 
duction, he said, their quality contro] 
departments will have to be more than 
just quality watchdogs. They will have 
to find ways to prevent defects from 
happening in the first place. 
e Labor—When quality control really 
got its first big push after World War 
II, some companies ran into trouble 
with organized labor. One speaker at 
last week’s windup session had some 
thing to say about that. He was Dr 
William Gomberg, director of manage 
ment engineering, International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, AFL. 
Gomberg said unionists would not} 
quarrel with a legitimate quality control 
program. ““We object,” he said, “wheg 
something called quality control if 
foisted upon us, though it isn’t quality 
control at all, but only a device for 
getting the worker to work harder for 
the same pay.” 
¢ Who Is Boss?—But judging from the 
questions asked during the conference, 
the quality control men nowadays are 
having more trouble with top manage 
ment than with the labor force. The 
crux seems to be: Who’s boss—quality 
control or the production department? 
The experts agreed that a quality comg 
trol department that is to function prope 
erly must answer directly to top mam 
agement, not to anyone in production, 
Apparently, it still doesn’t work that™ 
way in many companies. One quality 
control man told the experts: “Manj 
agement tells us to sit tight. This we've) 
been doing for five years.” Another 
said, ‘““They sent the wrong man to this 
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thing. My boss ought to be here- 
not me.” 


Labor man Gomberg put it on a dif 
ferent basis. He said, “Draw all the C 
organization charts you want. If Casper 
Milquetoast is head of a department, C 
the department’s going to be domi 
nated from outside—whether it’s quality 
control or production.” Ex 


Then he ribbed the quality control mc 
men by saying he suspected that they dit 
were a bit remorseful because thev a 
weren't conferring with the boss 9 | toy 
frequently as was some other depart Bu 
ment head. He said, “I enjoy this. It co 
isn’t often that I have a chance to sit 
in on one of management’s own juris Th 
dictional disputes.” ilh 
e Change—But the kind of quality com for 
trol man who attended the sessions co 
tipped off a change within these depart ble 
ments in the past two or three years. inc 
Most of the men at the conference had do 
come into quality control from some inf 
phase of manufacturing. = ric 

Several years ago, statisticians were sr 

ga 
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Could Easily Assembled Reinforced Plastic Cooling Towers 
Cut “Water Cost,” Spur Built-in Home Air Conditioninc? 


Excessive water use—that's been a 
major drawback to built-in air con- 
ditioning for private homes...when 
a small ‘‘custom built’’ cooling 
tower was beyond the ‘‘budget.” 
But a standardized, molded plastic 
cooling tower might be the answer! 


The “home size’ cooling tower 
illustrated provides 48 cubic feet 
for standard redwood filling .. . 
consists of six pieces, easily assem- 
bled from just four separate mold- 
ings; could be shipped ‘knocked 
down." The attractive, colorful re- 
inforced plastic is the same mate- 
rial used in glass-reinforced plastic 
sports car bodies, flat and corru- 
gated building panels, molded 
bath tubs, and hundreds of other 


applications. It is a “no mainte- 
nance’ material, light in weight, 
rot-proof, chemically resistant. 
The cooling tower shown is a pre- 
liminary design . . . but worked out 
in all details except the filling. If 
you would be interested in manu- 
facturing (or distributing) this 
tower, contact Monsanto. If you'd 
like to study a set of engineering 
drawings showing the design of 
the molded cover, sides, sump and 
details of assembly, send $1.00 to 
cover handling and mailing. Man- 
ufacturers who prefer to sub- 
contract forreinforced plastic parts 
can reach reliable custom molders 
through Monsanto. 

Monsanto is a major producer of 


STYRENE MONOMER, PHTHALIC 
and MALEIC ANHYDRIDE, and 
FUMARIC ACID... basic raw 
materials used in the manufacture 
of polyester resins. For application 
details, write or call MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, ROOM 1208T, 
PLASTICS DIVISION, SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 


NOS 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


DLVED cenecatiteratct no 





a 
F | lf separate handling and 
# a 
shipping problems 
Here’s what happened when Chase Brass and Copper Company of 
Waterbury, Connecticut, switched to Generalift Pallet Boxes: 


SOLVED: A STORAGE PROBLEM 
Generalift Pallet Boxes arrived knocked down, for easy storage—50 
took no more storage space than 8 of the former containers. 


SOLVED: A PACKING PROBLEM 
Generalift Pallet Boxes assembled, packed and closed—in minutes, 


SOLVED: A HANDLING PROBLEM 
Generalift Pallet Boxes were made for easy fork-lift handling, 


SOLVED: A SHIPPING PROBLEM 

Generalift Pallet Boxes held more, cost less, and weighed less than 
the old style container—a 102-lb. Generalift Pallet Box carried 
2100 Ib. of pay load. 


See how Generalift Pallet Boxes can help solve your handling and shipe 
ping problems—at a saving. Write for full details. 
Engineered Containers for every shipping need 


Factories: Cincinnati; Denville, N. J.; East St. Louis; Detroit; Kansas City; Louisville; 
Milwaukee; Prescott, Ark.; Sheboygan; Winchendon, Mass.; General Box Company of 
Mississippi, Meridian, Miss.; Continental Box Company, Inc., Houston, 


Genetal Box 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY, 1805 MINER STREET, DES PLAINES, ILL. 


* * * * 














better represented at such meetings~ 
men who were trying to learn in a 
hurry what went on inside a factory, 
Now, companies seem to find that they 
do better with quality control depart. 
ments manned by people who know 
more about the problems of the head of 
production—and the problems of the 
machine operators. Their quality con- 
trol people are picking up the statistics 
they need by going to evening school a 
night or two a week. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Rocket engines typically operate at full 
power; they drive furiously until their 
fuel is gone, then peter out. Now Cur 
tiss-Wright, working behind security 
curtains, has developed a rocket with a 
throttle. The unit can be slowed down, 
speeded up, even stopped completely 
and re-started. 

s 
Frozen milk: Iowa State College re- 
searchers have developed a way of can- 
ning milk in the same frozen, concen- 
trated form as the familiar orange juice. 
All you do is add water. Because milk 
can be stored this way for long periods 
of time, the college thinks its develop 
ment may help smooth out the effects 
of seasonal variations in milk produc 
tion and demand. 

- 
Nuclear Div. is a new addition to 
Glenn L. Martin Co. of Baltimore. A 
spokesman for the new division says it 
will aim at becoming a “major supplier 
of portable nuclear power equipment 
tor the military services.” Martin is 
one of 18 companies that have submit- 
ted bids for contracts to make the new 
Army package power reactor. Over 30 
invitations to bid were issued. 

* 
British Overseas Airways has announced 
that it is “really interested” in Douglas 
Aircraft’s DC7-D turboprop _ airliner, 
might buy a few for itself. The plane 
is Douglas’ answer to the British Bristol 
Britannia. 

@ 
First crack at a passenger train of radical 
new design has been obtained by the 
Pennsylvania RR. The low-slung, light- 
weight train, still in the works at Gen- 
eral Motors, is expected to be ready for 
trial runs on Pennsy tracks early next 
summer. Five other roads as yet un 
named, have also been promised dem- 
onstration runs. 

e 
The completion of a modernization pro 
gram, launched two years ago by Pack- 
ard, was announced last week by 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. Now in the 
works: an intensive revamping of Stude- 
baker operations, including aggressive 
bids for defense contracts. 
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_.... SAUDI ARABIA 





RECENT PROJECTS 


ADEN 
¢ Petroleum Refinery, Anglo Iranian Oil 
Company, Limited. 


SAUD! ARABIA 
e Trans-Arabian Pipe Line, construction 
of 753 miles of 30” and 31” Oil Pipe 
Line and 4 Pump Stations. 


e Ras Tanura Refinery and Piers; Dhah- 

ran, Oil Handling Facilities, Arabian Amer- 

ican Oil Company. 

e Riyadh, Utilities, Community Facilities; 

Jidda, Port: Government of Saudi Arabia. 
BAHRAIN 


© Petroleum Refinery, Marine Terminal, 
Bahrain Petroleum Company, Limited. 























Bechtel men are old hands at map reading, for in the 


course of developing resources for industry they travel 1 million barrels-per-day Oil Terminal 
to many far places. Here, for example, are Bechtel HS odeonag i System. Kuwait Oil 
projects in one part of the world where total additional ee gal 
refinery and pipe line capacity of approximately 500,000 re a Mediterranean Refin- 
barrels per day has been added. IRAQ; SYRIA 

- mr q e I.P.C. Pipe Line, Iraq Petroleum Com- 
They illustrate the ability to move fast and furnish a Negro 555 miles of 30” and 32” 

ine. 

complete service under single responsibility—anywhere. ‘anae 








¢ Naples Refinery Addition, Socony- 
Vacuum Italiana, S. p. A. 
DESIGN + ENGINEERING «© PROCUREMENT + CONSTRUCTION te: 





BECHTEL CORPORATION 


Los Angeles e SAN FRANCISCO e New York 


BUILDERS 
FOR INDUSTRY 





Bechtel International Corporation * Canadian Bechtel Limited « International Bechtel Builders, Inc. 
Mediterranean Builders Company, Inc. « Pacific Bechtel Corporation 
4 






if your sales target 
is selective ...« 





HIT THE BULL’S-EYE with a rifle instead of 
a shotgun. With a Shaw-Barton calendar 
campaign you hit the exact prospects you 
want every day of the year. 

No other display medium is so selective. 
No other so fittingly positions your adver- 
tisement between the twin “editorial” fea- 
tures of the world’s finest color art and 
the functional every-day information of a 
calendar. No other can guarantee you pre- 
ferred wall space without cost. 

Your Shaw-Barton representative will help 
you set up a selective-selling calendar 
campaign for your market. Call him, or 
write us direct. 


SHAW-BARTON 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Dividend Announcement | 


Massachusetts | 
Investors 


Trust 


DECLARES ITS | 
121% Consecutive Dividend 


The Trustees have 
declared a quarterly 
dividend of 31 cents a 
share, payable Decem- 
ber 24, 1954 to share- 
holders of record at the 

| 


close of business De- ° 
cember 1, 1954. This 
dividend is entirely - 3 
paid out of net income 
received by the Trust F E 6 
on its investments. == 2 














ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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Fattening U.S. Titanium Diet 


Government and du Pont dicker on new plant to 
boost U.S. capacity to 30,000 tons, but all-out second round 
expansion for metal is still in talk stage. 


Though the much-talked-about “sec- 
ond round” of titanium expansion is 
still involved in Washington’s slowly 
grinding policy mills, the infant prodigy 
of metals isn’t being neglected. Gen- 
eral Services Administration and the 
du Pont Co. are dickering over another 
titanium contract—calling for construc- 
tion of a 7,500-ton plant at Waverly, 
Tenn. This would bring scheduled ti- 
tanium capacity up to 30,000 tons by 
1958, and make du Pont the biggest 
producer. : 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
now has a 3,600-ton plant at Newport, 
Del., operating under one of GSA’s 
first titanium contracts, signed in 1952. 
GSA advanced $14.7-million for plant 
costs and guaranteed a market for the 
bulk of the plant’s output. 

The second contract does not in- 
volve a government loan. The way it 
looks now, (1) du Pont would build 
the plant with its own capital (about 
$32-million), (2) GSA would agree to 
buy most of the output for five years or 
pay unamortized plant costs in case of 
cancellation. 
¢ Delayed Action—Signing of the con- 
tract is many weeks off, however. There 
are still some details to be ironed out. 
Apparently du Pont seeks formal anti- 
trust clearance from the Justice Dept. 
first, although the government’s gen- 
eral antitrust case against du Pont has 
just been thrown out of court (BW— 
Dec.11°54,p32). There’s also a rumor 
that GSA and du Pont are haggling 
over some financing terms. 
¢ Program—The new du Pont deal 
would top a government titanium ex- 
pansion program that now shapes up 
like this: In addition to the first du 
Pont contract, GSA has market guar- 
antee arrangements with ‘Titanium 
Metals Corp. of America (3,600-ton 
plant), Crane Co. (6,000 tons), Dow 
Chemical Co. (1,800 tons), and Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. (7,500 tons). 
The last two are privately financed. 
TMCA received a $15-million loan, 
Crane $24.9-million, to build their fa- 
cilities. 

Crane’s plant is still under construc- 
tion. Several months ago, the firm 
requested an additional $10-million, 
claiming the original figure was falling 
short of actual costs. GSA turned 
thumbs down, however, and told Crane 
to climinate some auxiliary facilities. 
¢ New Goals?—So far, there has been 
no official announcement on the ru- 
mored second round for titanium that 


would take it way past the current 
30,000-ton target. 

Office of Defense Mobilization has 
received rough estimates of military re- 
quirements for a five-year war, and 
these would form the basis of any new 
expansion goal. It must now determine 
how to meet these requirements—by 
underwriting new facilities or by stock- 
piling from existing plants. 

ODM will probably go for a com- 
bination of both. Government planners 
figure there’s not enough commercial 
demand to justify a rash of new ti 
tanium plants. On the other hand, 
they feel there would not be enough 
titanium available for current defense 
needs if most of the production in the 
next few years were to be stockpiled. 

Meanwhile, ODM has directed GSA 
to keep talking titanium with anyone 
interested in going into the business. 
e In the Works—Besides the five con- 
tracts in effect and the pending du 
Pont deal, GSA has negotiated with 
TMCA for another plant (about 4,000 
tons) and with Harvey Machine Co. 
(6,000 tons). 

GSA is also on the trail of the hoped- 
for new process that would bring t- 
tanium production costs down out of 
the sky (BW —Oct.23'54,p108). It is 
negotiating a loan to Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. for a pilot plant to test one 
new process. The agency has already 
made a similar loan to Horizons Ti 
tanium Corp 

Other firms likely to figure in a 
second round of titanium expansion: 
Kennecott Copper, Kaiser Aluminum, 
New Jersey Zinc, National Distillers 
Products, Glidden Co., Anaconda Cop- 
per, Eagle-Picher Co. 
¢ Dragging—One government official 
says privately that most of these firms 
are dragging their feet on titanium. 
He’s not being critical. He thinks the 
companies, very wisely, are unwilling 
to invest in titanium in a big way until 
there’s some real sign that a commercial 
market exists. 

So far, a nondefense market has not 
developed. This year’s titanium sponge 
production will be about 5,000 tons, 
about twice last year’s. Consumption 
will approximate 1953’s, about 1,200 
tons. Remaining output is going into 
a government “working inventory” set 
up some months back. It’s supposed 
to serve as a stimulus for metalworking 
firms that still shy away from titanium 
because they fear there aren’t enough 
steady supply sources. 
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MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
banks on long-term economy of JENKINS VALVES 


The new 5th Avenue office of Manufacturers Trust Company is a striking 
departure from traditional bank design . . . for practical purposes. The 
many innovations are carefully calculated to permit greatly increased effi- 
ciency in service... to pioneer a merchandising concept new in banking. 


Its glass walls include the largest series of panes ever erected, yet the building 
is technically windowless. Air conditioning, together with all other mechani- 
cal facilities, was carefully planned to provide uninterrupted comfort and 
convenience. Jenkins Valves were selected for all air conditioning, cooling, 
and heating lines, as in so many of today’s buildings that set the pace for 
future-minded design. 


Confidence in the extra measure of efficiency and economy assuged by Jenkins 
standards is shared by leaders in every field of construction. Despite this extra 
value, you pay no more for Jenkins Valves. 


For new installations, for all replacements, let the Jenkins Diamond be your 
guide to lasting valve economy. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 


SOLD THROUGH 
LEADING INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 





Photo: Ezra Stoller 


Architects: SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL 
Mechanical Engineers: sySKA & HENNESSY, INC. 
General Contractors: GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
Heating, Ventilating, and 

Air Conditioning Contractor: BAKER, SMITH & CO 
Interior Design Consultant: ELEANOR LE MAIRE 


These Iron Body Gate and Check Valves on 
air conditioning service ‘lines are among the 
many Jenkins Vaives installed throughout the 
new bank with the “open look”. 





clues: 


Published weekly—closes 12 days in advance. Rate—$5.85 
per line ($2.93 per line for position wanted ads), mini- 
mum 2 lines. Allow 5 average words as line ; count 3 words 
for bor number. Address box number replies c/o Business 
Week to office nearest youu. NEW YORK, 330 W. 42nd St., 
CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 
Post St. 


‘EMPLOYMENT 


=Positions Wanted 


Executive returning from Brazil—With demon- 
stratable record as money manager, organiza- 
tion builder, profit producer. Seeks position as 
Comptroller-Treasurer-Executive Officer. Three 
years in this capacity in Brazil. Thirteen years 
progressive experience with major oil company 
in the United States. University of Pennsyl- 
vania—Accounts and Finance. 38. Married. 
Available for domestic or foreign position after 
February 28th. PW-4839, Business Week. 





Cost Analyst, Budgetry controls, estimating 
planning functions. PW-4845, Business Week. 


—— = Selling Opportunity Wanted 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Mfg. agent calling on 


industrial accounts, consulting engineers and 

contractors desires additional lines to supple- 

ment air conditioning and heating lines. RA- 
$20, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


A new and interesting angle on economics. A 
10-lesson home-study course that deals with 
certain neglected but important aspects of eco- 
nomics. Business and professional people have 
found it valuable. Offered to you Free as a pub- 
lic service. No strings attached. Write for in- 
formation. Henry George School, Dep't. B, 50 
East 69th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 





Manufacturers—Expand your Distributor organi- 
zation and increase your turnover! Let us know 
what cities you are interested in and we will 
tailor a plan for you that should get immediate 
action. New, dynamic ideas, backed by years of 
experience. Merchandising consultants to one 
of world’s largest marketing corporations. 
What we are doing for this :lient we can do 
od you. Address inquiries to SS-4603, Business 
Veek. 


Need Translations? Any language. House organs. 
Sales letters, Manuals, Catalogues, Advertise- 
ments, Scripts, Technical material a specialty. 
Write Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill 
International Corporation, 330 W. 42, N. Y. 36, 
™ Be 


Sales Letters—6 Psychological Masterpieces that 
get results, as Blue Chip Corporations rated 
AAA-1 will testify: $250.00. Robt. E. Jackson, 
6309 N. Albany Ave., Chicago 45, Ill, 


——Registered Patent Attorney—— 


Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
G. Miller, 124BW3, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D.C, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Will sell complete plaster process foundry equip- 


ment—capable of aluminum and bronze cast- 
ings of high quality, smoothness, and precision 
for only $5000. I will come to your place of 
business and teach you all details of this secret 
process for as long as necessary at no extra 
cost. Terms 10% down, balance COD—FOB 
Watertown, N. Y. This is a gold mine. Results 
absolutely guaranteed. Write Wm. L. Vrooman, 
1162 Boyd St., Watertown, N. Y. 





CAPITAL TO INVEST 
Factory, Hotel, Realty, Equipment 


consolidated or increased, Payment reduced. Sy 
Field-1008-5th Ave., N.¥.C. 28, BU 8-5792. 


EQUIPMENT 


For Sale 
Electric fork lift truck model KM30-2M Yale & 
Towne 20002 capacity—equipped with battery 
and charger, excellent condition $2825.00. Mo- 
bile Industrial Equipment Corp., 901 Tioga St., 


Phila. 40, Pa, 
Wanted 


Wanted Aircraft Material Surplus or Termina- 
tion inventories hardware—electrical, or com- 
ponents also raw stock, rod and bar stainless, 
aluminum, steel, brass, send lists for cash offer 
to Collins Engineering Company, 9050 Washing- 
ton Bivd., Culver City, Calif. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


PEACOCK CORPORATION 


Anhydrous, Ammonia Bulb Plants & Propane Gas 
Plants installed. Write us for Free Literature. | 


| 


























P. 0. Box 268, Westfield, N. J. 
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Insuring the One Right Way 


Basically, as the drawing shows, there 
are three ways to land an airplane. In 
order to achieve the middle way, a pilot 
must judge how much lift (the upward 
thrust caused by air sweeping over a 
wing) he has to spare. 

Until recently, a pilot could judge 
lift only by experience and instinct. 
Now a new instrument measures it for 
him. By keeping pointer and marker 
lined up, even the greenest pilot can be 
sure he’s getting maximum lift. 
¢ Stagnation Point—Information is fed 
to the dial by a small measuring device 
installed in the lower leading edge of 
the wing. The device, a “lift trans- 
ducer,” works because there is a definite 
relationship between the lift generated 
by a wing and the position of the point 
at which oncoming air divides into two 
streams to go around the wing. 

This point, called the stagnation 

point, moves back and forth according 
to the speed of the plane and the angle 
of ascent or descent. If the stagnation 
point moves too far down and back, 
the air flow around the wing is less effec- 
tive, and the aircraft stalls. By measur- 
ing the direction and intensity of air- 
flow, the transducer continually maps 
the position of the stagnation point. 
e On fake-Offs, Too—The instrument 
has important uses during take-off as 
well as landing. It tells the pilot exactly 
what angle of climb is safest. 

It is a protection, too, in emergen- 
cies. Engine failure on take-off, while a 
plane is still near the ground, poses 


tough questions for the pilot, gives him 
little or no time to figure them out. 
If a pilot has accurate lift information 
at the instant the engine conks out, he 
has a chance to make correct decisions 
and get his plane safely up. 

Speed Control System is available in 
two kits, one for a single-engine plane, 
the other for a multi-engine plane. In- 
stallation time for the multi-engine kit 
is 24 man-hours, for the single-engine 
type, 16 man-hours. Final testing and 
calibration can be done by the pilot 
himself. Multi-engine kit costs about 
$695.00; single engine kit—$345.00 
e Source: Safe Flight Instrument Corp., 
White Plains, N. Y. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A radioactive sample of uranium com- 
pounds provides a standard for judging 
food contamination after an atom blast. 
It is made by Tracerlab, Inc., 130 High 
St., Boston 10, costs $10. 

© 
Hearing aid looks like specs: Otarion 
Inc., 185-7 Ashford Ave., Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., hides whole shebang in glasses 
frame. No wires show. Price: about 
$265. 

a 
Waste paper is automatically tamped 
down in a new, enclosed disposal unit 
by Pet Metal Products Corp., Walling- 
ford, Conn. 
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THE TREND 


Clearing the Air 


Pres. Eisenhower's record against Communism is 
so firmly established that the attack on him made by 
Sen. McCarthy has been rejected out of hand by the 
public. But McCarthy’ s bitter and baseless accusations 
have served a purpose by making clear to the country 
and the world that the senator and the President have 
never shared a common bond. 

Many people, here and abroad, made the mistake 
of assuming that because they were both members of 
the same party, McCarthy and the President were 
devoted to the same principles and were, despite the 
difference in their methods, basically in accord. The 
fact that Eisenhower took the position that he should 
not engage in personal conflicts with members of the 
Congress was, in some quarters, interpreted as a sign of 
tolerance, if not outright approval, of McCarthy’s tactics. 

The senator’s vituperation and the President’s stead- 
fast refusal to dignify it with a reply lays to rest all 
confusion and reveals what intelligent observers have 
long understood—that McCarthy and the President are 
poles apart in their attitude toward the basic American 
processes of free, democratic government. And here, 
we believe, the overwhelming majority of the American 
people stand firmly with the President. 





Compounding Confusion 


Despite its lack of conclusive results, the review 
of the Administration’s monetary and _ fiscal policies 
before a joint Congressional committee provided a 
valuable public service. All too often, monetary matters 
are considered an esoteric field even by those whose 
business is money. 

The hearings centered on the effect of the policies 
adopted when the Eisenhower Administration first took 
office. Administration critics charged that the Federal 
Reserve, influenced by the Treasury, pursued so stringent 
a credit policy that it was mainly responsible for the 
ensuing recession. Administration supporters denied 
this in toto, claiming that the Fed, ably seconded by 
the Treasury, exhibited extraordinary prescience and 
agility, thus, on one hand, preventing ruinous inflation 
and, on the other, cushioning the subsequent decline. 

Because of the lack of demonstrable proof, disputes 
over monetary policy are a little like arguing politics 
or religion. It is certainly true that the Federal Reserve 
proved flexible in switching from a restrictive policy to 
one of ease. But there is no real evidence that its 
“tight money” policy was mainly responsible for the 
decline, nor is there any way of knowing if an earlier 
switch could have avoided blowing up the boom to 
disastrous proportions. 

Most observers believe the proof is in the pudding, 
and the fact is that we have been able to carry through 
a readjustment from dangerous boom ccnditions without 
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disrupting the economy and suffering widespread unem- 


ployment. Even though some uncharitable souls charge 
that this has been due more to good luck than good 
management, the course of the economy over the past 
two years is an endorsement of the policies pursued by 
our money managers. 

But we believe the record would be plainer still—and 
less open to question—if it were not for some of the 
speeches and statements emanating from the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve. The difficulties most people 
had about monetary policy were real enough without 
having the authorities indicating an undue apprehension 
about the danger of inflation long after the threat had 
subsided and attempting to contend, at the very moment 
that the policy was changed, that things were still the 
same. 


Negro Potential 


The enormous progress made by the Negro in America 
—and the enormous problems still confronting him—are 
described in a special study by Business werk (page 76). 
Although prejudices and barriers still exist, and habit 
lags behind legislation, there is no question that the 
Negro has made important gains, not only in the North 
and West but in the South as well. 

His political progress has been far more dramatic 
than his economic gains. In fact, his economic strides 
have not kept pace in the postwar period with the 
advances made by whites. This is apparent despite the 
fact that little economic information on the Negro is 
available in fields such as employment, wage and hour 
rates, and spending patterns. 

The Negro undoubtedly bettered his economic status 
since the beginning of World War II, and can be 
considered as forming an important potential market. 
Just how important is a matter of generalization and 
speculation. The fact that there is such a thing as a 
Negro market of considerable proportions is perhaps 
the best evidence of progress. 

If more detailed economic information could be 
gathered, it would lead to an expansion of the present 
market and would also aid the Negroes’ economic 
advance. The paucity of facts has kept them from 
obtaining consumer credit and mortgage money on 
equal terms, for instance, and has kept alive the myth 
that the Negro is a carefree spendthrift who cannot be 
considered a good risk. 

By the experience of businessmen who have considered 
the Negro as a potential market as well as a problem, 
this stereotype has no basis in fact. Until it is recognized 
that Negroes are customers with enormous pent-up 
demands and ability to pay, and until all their skills 
are put to work, they will not be able to make the same 
strides economically that they are making politically. 
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The men of Harvey Aluminum are dedicated to the idea of 
improving your product while reducing your costs. And remem- 
ber, we prepay the freight to your plant. 


from helicopters 


to helmets .. . 


a 
‘Vote 


re 


Whether your application calls for an extrusion small 
enough for the visor of a safety helmet or rugged enough 
for the main structural member of a helicopter, you can 
be sure your requirements will be filled to your complete 
satisfaction at Harvey Aluminum. For more than 40 
years we have devoted ourselves to our customers’ diffi- 
cult product design problems. As a result we've built 
a reputation for bringing a high percentage of their tough- 
est projects to completion. If you need help in product 
design, engineering or fabrication matters involving 
wrought aluminum alloys, get in touch with a Harvey 
field engineer today. 


MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM...FOR EVERYONE 


HARVEY 


luminum 














HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC. 
TORRANCE—LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


An independent facility producing special extrusions, pressure 
forgings, bar stock, forging stock, tubing, impact extrusions 
aluminum screw machine products and related mill products. 
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ERE’S an idea that steps up the 
H sales potential of packaging —a 
development that improves paper by 
treating it with Hycar nitrile latex. 


Coating the base stock with Hycar 


latex before wax application binds 


the mineral fillers— does wonders 
for the printing surface. Colors are 


righter, designs better detailed — help 


the package gain in sales appeal. No 
odor is imparted to food. Moisture- 
vapor resistance is improved to keep 
contents fresh longer—adds “‘buy me 


ain to the package. 


There are other advantages: in print- 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber and latex e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON colors 


Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich nal raw materials 


ing—Hycar latex treated paper takes a 
better impression with less ink. Flexi- 
bility of the sheet is improved — help- 
ful in wrapping machine operations. 


lea makes 


This ic hit where high 
quality in printing helps sales and 
profits. But it is only 
versatile Hycar's applications—from 
textiles to shoe soles and heels, “O”’ 
rings, seals and more consumer and 
industrial latices 


and 


necessities. Hycar 


rubber compounds have excep- 
resistance to oil, gas, 
chemicals, heat, cold and 


Write for 


tional many 
abrasion, 


technical advice on ways 
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The pro section p acka ipers shown above were supplied 
by Waxide Pa; iny, Kansas City 8, Missouri. 


Gupor Saletan -fowt lee Creo 


that Hycar 1 lp you improve your 


products oO! lop new sales makers. 


Please ad Department A-13, 


B. F. Gox Chemical Company, 
Rose Buil Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable ad Goodchemco. In 


Canada: Kit 


Hycar 


r, Ontario. 










